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CHAPTER  I. 

Effects  of  the  Interview  at  Erfurtk. — State  of 
the  Public  Mind, — Cobbefs  Encomiums  on  the. 
Eriglish  Minister,  and  on  the  happy  effects  of  their 
Orders  in  Council.  — The  Power  of  public  Opinion 
evinced  bij  Buonaparte's  Exertion  to  secure  iti-^ 
An  official  Retrospect, 

^V^E  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  our  Hero's 
history,  when  he  seemed  to  be  no  longer  regarded 
by  mankind,  great  as  we  have  seen  him,  as  the 
mere  Ruler  over  the  destinies  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  world  j  but  as  having  attained  a  de- 
gree of  power  that  elevated  him  into  all  but,  the 
7\rbitcr  of  the  World  at  large  !  We  have  already 
witnessed  the  imposing  effect  of  that  magnificient 
impudence,  so  grand,  and  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
which  could  bring  one  of  the  gieatest  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  from  the  extreme  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
to  perform  the  part  of  his  huuible  lackey 
among  the  mummeries  of  Erfurth — to  sanction  by 
Ins  presence  the  usurpations  and  spoliations  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
otitran  the  kings  of  Prussia  in  the  race  of  degra- 
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Jation  ;  for  the  French  onl}'  reproach  them  with 
havini;  been  "  first  to  abandon  tlie  other  states  of 
Kurope,"  and  with  actinn^  a  principal  part  at  those 
civic  I'etes  where  "  the  (le.struction  of  Kingrs"  was 
resolved  upon  ;'^  hut  the  Emperor  of  Russia  vvent 
out  of  his  wY.'j/'  to  make  an  overture  to  the  KinGj  of 
Knii land  for  the  sake  of  desisnatiiifr  the  St)anish 
patriots  hy  the  opprobrious  aj^pellation  of  Insur- 
gents, it)  order  to  declare  openly  tiiat  he  was  an 
active  participator  in  that  very  destruction  :  and 
that  his  obsetpiiousness  might  render  him  as  agree- 
able as  t'le  most  humble  of  slaves,  he  carried  on  a 
sangninnry  ?'nd  unrelenting  war  in  the  dominions 
of  his  friend  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  because  that 
monarc'i  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  refused  to 
countenance  the  crimes  and  usurpations  of  the 
Tyrant. 

Sucli  was  the  debased  state  of  the  public  mind 
at  the  close  of  1808,  when  Napoleon  was  on  his 
journey  to  Madrid,  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
human  race,  within  the  range  of  his  influence, 
were  willing  to  submit  to  all  the  violence  of  his 
ambition,  and  to  all  the  freaks  of  his  caprice,  un- 
der a  persuasion  that  \\\sfiat  was  sufficient  to  com- 
mand success — his  presence  alone  necessary  to 
command  events.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  patriots  of  the  Peninsula,  by  iheir 
joint  operations,  formed  the  only  barrier  to  uni- 
versal conquest, — possessed  the  otdy  stock  of  firm- 
ness and  intrepedity  from  whence  a  ray  of  hope 
could  be  drasvn  favourable  to  the  independence 
©f  the  world. 

Of  the  advantages  of  public  ojiinion  Buonaparte 
has  been  always  truly  sensible,  and  therefore, 
though  he  has  always  treated  it  with  the  utmo5>t 
contempt,  and  stifled  it  wherever  his  authority  ex- 
tended, he  has  never  sufl'ered  his  crimes  to  go 
*  Sc-f  Vol.  VI ,  nat'c  3:n. 
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abroad  as  crimes,  but  he  has  so  far  accommodated 
himself  to  vulgar  prejudice  as  to  varnish  them  over 
with  apologies  of  some  sort,  and  to  send  them  out 
imder  new  names  ;  as  Spain  was  invaded  and  the 
Koyal  Family  trepanned  under  tiie  title  of  "  Ab- 
dication." It  was  with  a  view  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  belief  in  his  invincibility,  that  he  determined 
upon  the  journey  to  Madrid, 


from  thence  to  o'er  top  Cesar 


With  his  vsni  vidi  vici. 

We  should  here  suspend  the  narrative  of  our 
adventurer's  operations  in  Spain,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  his  affairs  in  some  of  the  other  states 
of  Europe, as  we  promised  at  the  close  of  our  pre- 
ceding Volume  ;  but  for  the  necessity  we  feel  of 
showing  that  the  trifling  resistance  which  had 
already  been  made  to  liiu),  had  rendered  his  task 
more  difficult,  tlian  he  imagined.  Tiiis  was  so  well 
expressed  by  a  writer,  who  at  that  time,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  had  great  influence  in 
marshalling  forcos  either  for  or  against  Napo'eon, 
as  lar  as  the  power  of  opinion  went,  that  we  shall 
say,  in  his  own  words, 

*'  The  merit  of  the  English  ministers  intending 
out  the  expedition  to  the  Peninsula,  in  their  plan 
of  operations,  in  their  choice  of  a  commander, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  enterprize,  no  man  of  a 
just  mind  will,  whatever  be  his  sentiments  in  other 
respects,  attempt  to  deny.  They  would,  if  the 
thing  had  failed,  have  been  loaded  with  no  suui'.I 
share  of  the  blame;  it  would,  therefore,  be  the 
height  of  injustice  to  withhold  from  them  their 
share  of  the  praise.  Indeed,  it  caimot  be  denied, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  their  measures,  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  countries,  have  been  strongly 
marked  with  furesight,  promptitude,  and  vigor. 
'J'heir  Orders  in  Coinicil,  against  which  Mr.  Whit- 

A  2 
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bread,  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  the  Barinjvs,  so  bitterly 
inveiglied,  have  been  one  cause,  and  not  a  trifling 
one,  of  the  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  into 
which  countries  we  could  not  have  entered  had 
not  the  people  been  with  us,  and  that  the  people 
were  with  us,  arose,  in  great  part,  from  those  des- 
pair-creating eflects,  which  were  produced  by  the 
Orders  in  Council,  which  orders  thoy  could  not 
fail  to  ascribe  to  Napoleon,  nor  could  they  fail  to 
])crceive  that,  while  he  possessed  their  country, 
there  was  not  the  snmllest  chance  of  their  being- 
relived  from  thos(;  cllects.  How  false,  then,  have 
events  proved  to  be  the  reasoning  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  Mr.  Roscoe  and  Mr.  Baring,  t!iat  the 
Orders  in  Council  would  make  us  detested  by  all 
the  sufferino'  nations,  and  would  tend  to  strencfthen 
the  power  of  Napoleon  over  thcui !  I  could  easily 
refer  to  the  passage,  wherein  I  contended,  that 
the  Orders  in  Council  would  naturally'  have  the 
elfect  of  shaking  the  authority  of  Na])o!eon  in  the 
conquered,  or  dependant  states,  by  producing 
unbearable  distiess.  I,  indeed,  wished  for  a  still 
greater  stretch  of  majitimc  power.  I  wished  an 
interdict  to  be  issued  against  all  those  not  in  alli- 
ance with  us.  1  wished  the  whole  world  to  be 
told;  "  As  long  as  you  suffer  France  to  command 
all  the  land,  EngLud  will  command  all  the  sea, 
and  from  that  sea,  she  will  permit  none  of  you  to 
derive  any,  even  the  smallest  advantage,  or  com- 
fort." But,  without  this,  the  ministers  really  have 
clone  what  they  said  they  would  do ;  tliey  have 
brought  things  to  a  oisis,  they  have  got  rid  of 
that  benumbing,  death-like  lingering,  which  had 
been  the  characteristic  of  our  warfare  for  so  many 
years  ;  and,  if  they  follow  up  their  blows,  it  is 
not  impossible,  that,  after  all  the  senseless  admira- 
tion V.  h.ch  has  been  bestowed  upon  speech-making 
ministers,  we  may  see  the  conqueror  of  Europe, 
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the  king  and  queen  maker,  toppled  from  his  stool 
by  the  Duke   of  Portland. — Now  is  the  time   to 
recall  the  public  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  j\Ir. 
Whitbread  and  Mr.  Roscoe.     T  should  now  like  to 
see,  from   the  pen  of  the  latter  in  particular,  an 
essay  on  the  ivisdom  of  making  peace  in  1806,  and 
another  upon  the  moderation  of  Napoleo)i,  both  of 
which  were  the  subjects  of  his  dull  pamphlet.     I- 
should  like  now  to  see  him  attempting  to  convince 
the  manufacturers,   that  they   would  have  gained 
by  a  peace  made  in   1806,  and  that  they  would 
have    enjoyed    their  gains  in    peace  and   eafety. 
His  doctrines,  luckily  for  the  nation,  did  not  pre- 
vail.     The  common  sense  of  the  people  taught 
them  that   his  doctrines  were  false.    He  could  not 
make  them  see  any  prospect  of  real  peace;  and, 
though  the  conqueror  was  still    borne   upon   the 
wings  of  victory  ;  though  a  refusal  to  submit  to 
his  terms  was  followed  by  a  still  greater  extension 
of  his  power  and  of  our  danger,   yet  the  nation 
said,  "  go  on  he  must  if  he  will,  for,  until  the 
state  of  Europe  be  changed,  England  cannot  en- 
joy a  moment's  real  peace."     By  the  measures  of 
the  present  ministers,  tlie  great  question,  which 
every  one  was  afraid  to  moot,  was  at  once  clearly 
put:  can  England  exist  independent,  and  in   de- 
fiance, of  all  the  civilized  world,  or  can  she  not  ? 
This  question,  the  most  interesting  that  ever  was 
started,  has  now  been  decided,  and  for  this  deci- 
sion, so  glorious  to  us  and  to  our  country  for  ever, 
we  have  to  thank  the  men  who  are  at  present  in 
power*." 

The  Emperor  saw  that  in  order  to  maintain  tl)e 
soverfjign  sway  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of 
njen,  it  was  necessary  to  make  out  a  very  strong 
case,  both  in  respect  to  the  political  motives  that 
might  give  a  justifying  colour  to  the  invasion  of 
*  Cobbfi's  Ucgisttf,  September  10, 1808, 
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the  Periinsula,  and  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means 
that  could  be  brought  to  resist  him  ;  previously 
therefore  to  his  setting  off  for  Spain,  great  pains 
were  taken  to  give  currency  to  a  detailed  represen- 
tation of  the  state  of  tilings  ;  which  should  exagger- 
ate his  own  resources  and  diminish  those  of  his  op- 
ponents— which  sliould  make  out  the  patriots  to 
be  a  mere  handful  of  factious  rebels,  by  shewing 
that  the  great  majority,  and  all  the  better  sort  of 
people,  were  in  his  favour — and  which  sliould,  in 
a  word,  falsify  all  the  accounts  that  bad  been 
previously  written  by  his  adversaries-  It  stated 
officially,  that 

*'  There  were  in  Spain  a  very  considerable 
number  of  enlightened  individuals  who  thought 
freely,  and  were  anxious  to  sec  their  country 
governed  by  a  constitution  wliich  should  guaratitee 
the  rights  of  tbe  natiun, 

"  That  kingdom,  it  continued,  also  contains  a 
number  of  persons,  \\  hose  wishes  accorded  with 
the  different  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

"  The  third  part  of  the  territory  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  secular  clergy.  The  monks,  almost 
all  ignorant,  but  superstitious,  exercised  the  most 
powerful  influence  over  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  who  are  in  a  state  of  much  greater  igno- 
rance in  Spain  than  in  any  country;  and  who, 
under  such  a  government,  have  during  a  century 
made  progress  only  in  superstition  and  idleness. 

*'  The  events  which  occurred  at  the  Escurial 
and  at  Aranjuez,  made  a  great  inroad  upon  the 
respect  due  to  the  throne ;  the  convocation  of  a 
Junta  at  Bayonne  to  deliberate  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  constitution ;  the  extraor- 
dinary and  imforseen  events  of  the  '2d  of  May,  at 
Madrid — all  these  circumstances  contributed  to  set 
the  passions  in  motion,  and  to  carry  hope  and  fear 
respectively  to  the  highest  excess. 
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'*  The  English  faction  could  not  fail  to  convert 
this  situation  of  affairs  to  their  own  advantage. 
This  faction  had  been  all  along  very  active  and 
very  powerful  in  the  sea-ports,  and  its  influence 
was  continually  felt  in  Madrid.  It  had  by  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  continent  acquired 
greater  influence,  as  well  as  by  the  sacrifices  which 
the  state  of  the  Spanish  commerce  demanded. 
Kvery  artifice  was  thus  resorted  to,  to  excite  a 
general  disposition  to  throw  oft' the  alliance  with 
France  and  to  form  a  connection  with  England; 
and  this  secret  inclination  had  a  very  considerable 
influence  upon  the  events  at  Aranjuez,  and  those 
which  follow  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  respectable  and  en- 
lightened inhal)itants,  consisting  of  the  nobility 
and  higher  clero:y,  were  animated  by  a  bet^-r 
disposition  and  ideas;  but  the  party  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  monks,  inged  on  by  the  numerous 
agents  which  England  maintained  in  Spain,  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  ignorance  and  blindness  of 
the  people  to  lead  them  astray  by  false  reports, 
and  to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  ar^d 
poorer  classes;  and  by  the  end  of  May,  the  insnt- 
vcction  broke  out,  at  the  very  instant  when  all  the 
arrangements  respectuig  Spain  were  completed, 
M'hen  the  Junta  at  Bayonne  was  already  assem- 
bled, and  had  entered  upon  its  labours 

*'  Miracles  were  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Sarra- 
gossa,  Valladolid,  Valentia,  Seville,  ike.  These 
juggles,  calculated  only  to  dishonour  religion, 
and,  which  would  have  had  no  effect  in  any  other 
country  on  the  continent,  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression on  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.  On  the 
coasts,  a  numerotis  party,  known  l)y  their  hatred 
to  France,  which  incited  the  people  to  make  a 
<"ommon  cause  with  England,  in  order  to  procure 
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the  freedom  of  commerce,  roused  the  passions  of 
the  peoj)le,  and  affected  to  participate  in  their 
superstitious  errors.  Out  of  this  disposition  sprung 
the  most  fatal  disorders,  which  burst  out  at  the 
same  moment  in  the  Southern  provinces  of  Navar- 
re, Arragon,  Estremadura,  Castile,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Leon,  Asturia,  and  Galacia. 

'*  They  broke  out  on  the  17th  of  May  in  the 
Southern  provinces.  The  Councellor  of  State  Don 
Miguel  Saavedra,  who  was  Captain-General  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  endeavoured  to  oppose 
the  views  of  the  insurgents,  but  his  life  was  threat- 
ened, and  he  fled  to  Requena.  The  insurgents, 
however,  informed  of  his  place  of  retreat,  pro- 
ceeded thither  in  a  body,  seized  his  person,  dragg- 
ed him  to  Valencia,  and  murdered  him  at  the 
hfinse  of  the  Count  of  Cerbellon,  who  appeared 
to  be  of  their  party,  but  whose  efforts  to  save  the 
unfortunate  victim  were  unavailing.  The  head 
of  Don  Miguel  Saavedra  was  placed  on  a  pike, 
carried  round  all  the  streets,  and  afterwards  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  whilst  the  Marquis  d'Ener- 
va,  who  was  threatened  with  the  same  fate>  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrcct  on,  ' 
the  insurgciits  gave  orders,  that  all  the  French  re- 
sident in  that  kingdom  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
citadel,  and  that  their  property  should  be  confis- 
cated. A  few  days  after,  tlie}^  imprisoned  the 
crew  of  a  French  ship,  which,  being  chased  by  an 
English  frigate,  sought  protection  in  a  Spanish 
port.  On  the  14th  of  June,  in  a  new  transport  of 
rage,  they  ])ut  the  prisoners  to  death ;  but  on  the 
17th,  the  members  of  the  Junta,  who,  under  pain 
of  death,  were  compelled  to  sanction  this  proceed- 
ing, complained  formally  of  the  author  of  these 
cruelties,  consigning  him  to  general  detestation, 
and  particularizing  him  by  the  name  of  Balthazar 
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Calbo,  an  attendant  upon  the  altar  and  a  member 
of  the  chapter  of  St.  Isidro,  at  Madrid. 

"  At  Cuenca,  the  Correpdor  and  Intendant 
t^'cre  put  in  irons,  and  carried  off  by  the  riotous 
peasantry,  who  before  their  departure,  pillaged 
the  houses  of  these  two  worthy  magistrates,  and 
treated  their  families  with  great  cruelty. 

"  At  Carthagena,  the  people  put  to  death  the 
Governor,  who  had,  for  along  period,  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  all  ranks. 

"  At  Granada,  General  Truxillo,  the  Governor 
of  Malaga,  having  arrived  there  on  the  30th  May, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants,  who  dragged 
his  body  through  the  streets,  hacked  it  in  pieces, 
and  aftferwards  consigned  it  to  the  flames. 

"  At  Algesiras  the  French  consul  was  put  in 
prison  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  a  mutinous  rabbis 
demanded  his  head  ;  but  the  firmness  of  the  better- 
disposed  inhabitants  prevented  this  additional  at- 
rocity. 

*'  At  St.  Lucar  de  Baramcdia,  the  Governor  of 
the  place,  a  general  of  distinguished  rank  and 
merit,  was  massacred  by  the  people. 

"  At  Jaen,  the  peasantry  compelled  the  citizens 
to  abandon  their  houses  and  properties,  killed  the 
Corregidor,  and  plundered  the  town. 

*'  Seville  having  planted  the  standard  of  insur- 
rection, formed  a  Junta  of  insurgents ;  and  a  corps 
of  soldiers  from  the  camps  of  St.  Roch  and  Cadiz, 
seduced  by  the  great  pay  which  the  insurgents 
promised  them,  repaired  to  their  standard.  The 
first  proof  that  they  gave  of  their  prowess  was  the 
murder  of  Count  d'Aguila,  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  in  Seville.  A  captain  of  smugglers  was  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief;  and  the  insurgents, 
consisting  of  monks,  deserters,  and  smugglers, 
marched  out  under  arms  to  occupy  the  pass  of 
Cordova. 
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"  At  Cadiz,  the  people  rose,  on  the  27th  and 
28th  of  May,  upon  Lieut-General  Solano  (Marquis 
del  Socorro),  who  was  Captain-General  of  the 
Province,  and  Governor  of  the  City,  a  man  here- 
tofore universally  respected  ;  the  insurgents  pro- 
cured arms  from  the  barracks,  and  cannon  from 
the  ramparts,  attacked  his  house,  seized  his  person 
and  put  him  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

"  At  Carolina,  the  Corregidor,  who  wished  to 
repress  the  tumult,  was  beheaded  by  the  people. 

*'  Occurrences  no  less  horrible  took  place  in 
the  provinces  of  Navarre,  Arragon  and  Catalonia. 

*'  At  Saragossa,  the  peasants  shot  the  Colonel 
of  the  King's  regiment  of  dragoons;  and  33  of- 
ficers of  their  party,  against  whom  they  rnutined, 
were  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

*'  The  same  rancour  against  all  authority,  and 
every  person  invested  with  a  public  character, 
produced  events  no  less  cruel  in  Estremadura  and 
the  Castiles." 

Can  the  reader  be  sufficiently  intellectual  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  narrative,  written  in  the 
style  he  has  just  been  reading,  is  the  Usurper's 
account  of  his  own  aggression?  Impossible!  the 
unblushing  assumption  that  persists  in  describing 
an  independent  people  as  rebels  and  intreating 
them  as  such  ;  is  so  decidedly  at  variance  with 
every  equitable  feeling,  that  we  think  it  essentially- 
necessary  to  pause,  in  order  to  impress  that  fact 
upon  the  memory,  and  with  that  view  we  shall 
here  close  the  chapter. 
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CIIAPTEII  II. 

Napoleon'' s  Retrospect  continued. 

"  At  Badajos  the  insurrection  broke  out  on  the 
30th  of  May,  and  was  instantaneously  at  its  height. 
The  residence  of  the  Governor,  Count  de  la  Torre 
del  Fremo,  was  attacked.  Ihe  insurgents  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  embodied  and  armed. 
The  Governor  and  the  Bishop  presented  them- 
selves at  a  balcony,  and  admonished  the  multitude, 
but  to  no  purpose,  to  return  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity. The  more  furious  among  them  would 
listen  to  no  advice.  They  overpowered  the  Palace 
Guard,  forced  their  way  into  the  Governor's  cham- 
ber, dragged  him  out  and  carried  him  as  far  as  the 
Palinas-gatc,  where  they  put  him  to  death,  with 
"sticks  and  knives,  and  having  stripped  the  body, 
presented  it  bleeding  to  his  wife,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  plundering  the  palace. 

**  At  VHlladoiid,  on  the  5th  of  June,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  fiom  General  Cuesta,  General 
Don  Miguel  Ceballo->,  officer  of  engineers,  was 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  Carboriero  ;  but  the  in- 
surgents dragged  hiiu  out,  hcweJ  him  to  pieces 
on  the  Campo  Grande,  in  the  presence  oH  his  wife 
and  children,  and  tearing  him  joint  by  joint, 
carried  his  severed  limbs  m  triumph  through  the 
streets. 

"  At  Alavera,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  Corregi- 
dor  attempted  to  punish  some  of  the  rioters;  but 
they  demanded  his  head,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
courage  of  a  few  brave  individuals  that  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  with  his  Wfi^. 

VOL.  VUI. NO.  I.  B 
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"  The  provinces  of  Leon  and  Asturias  were  at 
the  same  time  the  theatre  of  scenes  equally  bloody. 

'*  At  Corunna,  on  May  29,  General  Filangeira 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  peasantry  by  mild  mea- 
sures, but  he  would  have  been  killed  by  a  musket- 
shot,  had  not  an  artillery  officer  placed  himself  be- 
fore his  person,  and  by  this  means  saved  his  life. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  the  insurgents  oot 
possession  of  his  palace,  which  they  destroyed.  The 
General  effected  his  escape  to  the  cloister  of  St. 
Domingo,  '  :\\':S^,  1  ;-f 

"  At  Ferrol,  on  the  22d  of  June,"t1le'^'HSuse'';of 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  Marine,  Obres9n^  was 
plundered  ;  ahd  that  officer  being  discovered  in  ^e 
manufactory  of  Isquiendo,  was  thrown  into  the 
prison  of  St.  Anthony.  W       ^ 

"  In  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  peasantry,  on  the 
22d  of  June,  entered  several  cities,  towns,  arid  vil- 
lages. A  number  of  the  most  respectable  burghers 
were  beheaded  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Governor 
of  Corunna,  the  Corregidor  of  Leon,  and  Count 
Castro  Fuerte,  Colonel  of  the  militia  of  Valto,  on 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  General  Cuesta,  were 
delivered  over  to  the  executioner. 

'^  Every  where,  those  who  from  their  worth, 
rank,  virtue,  or  fortune,  possessed  the  general  es- 
teem, paid  with  their  heads  for  their  bra.v^  resis- 
tance against  oppression,  and  for  their  attachment 
to  their  country ;  whilst  committees  of  insurrection 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  public  treasbre, 
organised  themselves,  and  spread  the  reign  of 
terror  among  all  the  well-disposed  inhabitants.' 

"  The  Ministers,  the  Members  of  the  Junta  of 
Madrid,  and  the  Commission  of  Government,  em- 
ployed every  means  of  pacification ;  but  their  ef- 
forts were  unavailing,  and  the_v  were  unable  to 
bring  back  to  their  obediance  an  ignorant  and  fa- 
natical people,  led  astray  by  superstition  and  ai!-- 
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tifice,  and  who  abandont-d  themselves  to  tlie  se- 
duction of  power  and  the  aUurements  of  phinder. 

*'  This  agitation  was  the  inevitable  residt  of  the 
state  of  insecurity,  suffering,  and  misfortune,  into 
which  a  bad  government  had  phmged  the  Spanish 
nation.  It  was  prepared  and  excited  into  activity 
by  the  artifices  and  bribery  of  Enghmd,  and  that 
perversion  of  pubhc  opinion  arising  from  the  con- 
currence of  pohtical  and  party  fcehngs,  encourag- 
ed by  the  higher  powers.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  repress  tliese 
excesses,  arid  to  strike  terror  into  the  evd-disposd. 

"  Marshal  Bessieres  directed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, several  detachments  towards  Logronno, 
8aragossa,  Segovia,  Valladolid,  and  St.  Andero. 
These  columns,  though  inconsiderable  in  number, 
were  every  wliere  successful,  without  sustaining 
any  consiJerabie  loss. 

"  The  town  of  Logronno  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection, and  chose  for  its  commander  a  stone- 
mason, known  to  be  one  of  the  worst  characters  in 
the  district.  General  Verdier  having  received 
orders  to  march  thither,  with  two  battahons,  sur- 
rounded the  place  on  the  6th  of  .June,  and  put 
the  insurgents  to  flight,  taking  from  them  six 
pieces  of  bad  artillery.  He  punished  the  most  no- 
torious of  the  insurgents;  and  placing  again  at  the 
head  of  the  magistracy  the  principal  burghers, 
who  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  marched  back 
to  Vittoria. 

/*  General  Frere  advanced  towards  Segovia, 
where  some  commotions  had  also  taken  place.  On 
theTth  of  Junt.',  havingapproached  withina  quarter 
of  a  mile,  he  sent  a  flafr  of  truce  to  the  mao;istra- 
cy,  that  they  might  exert  themselves  to  bring  back 
tlie  insurgents  to  their  duty  ;  but  the  insurgents, 
about  5,000  in  number,  having  30  pieces  of  cannon, 
\vhich  they  had  taken  from  the  park  of  Segovia, 
prevented  the  (lag  of  truce  from  approaching  by 
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li  discbaiT.e  of  artillery.  This  induced  the  gene- 
ral to  n::ike  an  immediate  attack:  and  the  place 
Wix\.  ta'clri  i)y  stcnn,  aitcr  an  action  in  which  a 
great  niiirib>.T  of  the  insurgents  were  slain,  num- 
bers made  prisoners,  and  ail  their  artillery  taken. 
The  c  ty  bein^-  cleared  of  the  insurgents,  and  a- 
gain  its  own  mistress,  saLniit:ed. 

"  General  Lr.salica  advanced  from  Burgos  upon 
Torquemada,  where  there  were  6,000  insurgents, 
whom  he  attacked  on  the  7th  with  500  foot  chas- 
seurs. They  were  driven  out  with  the  loss  of 
1,200  killed,  and  the  village  of  Torcjuemada  was 
burnt. 

"  General  Lasalles  advanced  on  tlie  8tli  to  Paien- 
cia.  On  his  approach  he  was  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion, with  the  Bishop  at  their  head,  to  inform  him 
of  the  submission  of  the  place,  which  inmiediately 
returned  to  its  duty.  The  9th  and  10th  were  oc- 
cupied by  General  Lasalles,  in  disarming  the  city 
and  province  of  Palencia. 

<*  On  the  1 2th,  the  General  proceeded  to  Duen- 
nas, where  he  formed  a  junction  with  General 
Merle,  and  thence  continued  his  march  to  Valiado- 
lid.  The  banners  of  insurrection  had  been  unfold- 
ed in  that  city ;  and  General  Cuesta,  the  Captain- 
General,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  disaf- 
fected, and  too\<i  postatCabecon,  with  7,000  insur- 
gents and  six  pieces  of  cannon. 

''  Having  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  in- 
surgents. General  Lasalles  ordered  General  Saba- 
thier  to  attack  them  with  the  field  artillery,  while 
General  Merle  was  to  take  measures  to  cut  off 
their  retreat  to  Valladolid.  After  an  action  of 
half  an  hour,  the  insurgents  were  totally  defeated, 
and  put  to  the  rout  on  all  sides,  leaving  behind 
them  their  cannon,  4,000  muskets,  and  about  u 
thousand  killed. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Valladolid,  with  the  principal 
clergy,  came  out  to  meet  General  Lasalles  j  im- 
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ploring  forgiveness  for  the  town  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  French  division  entered  Valladolid  in 
the  midst  of  a  multitude  who  deserved  a  severe 
chastisement,  but  who,  with  admiration,  witnessed 
the  mercy  and  generosity  of  the  French.  The 
city  and  province  were  disarmed  ;  and  ten  persons 
from  the  councils  of  Valencia,  Segovia,  and  Val- 
ladolid, were  deputed  to  wait  upon  his  Catholic 
Majesty  at  Bayonne,  in  order  to  solicit  his  clemen- 
cy, and  to  ofler  the  homage  and  fidelity  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

*'  The  Bishop  of  St.  Andero,  having  excited 
his  flock  to  insurrection,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  excess  of  every  kind.  General  Meale  directed 
his  march  towards  the  mountains  of  St.  Andero, 
whither  General  Ducos  also  proceeded.  On  the 
21st.  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  attacked 
the  insurgents  in  front  of  Lantucnto,  drove  them 
from  all  their  positions,  and  took  from  them  two 
18- pounders,  which  they  had  barely  time  to  fire 
twice  upon  us,  without  wounding  any  one,  though 
upon  their  bide  the  loss  was  considerable. 

*'  General  Ducos,  on  the  20tb,  arrived  at  Son- 
cillo,  where  he  attacked  the  insurgents,  and  drove 
them  back  a  mile.  On  the  21st,  he  did  the  same, 
on  the  road  to  Ventade  L'Escudo,  which  was  de- 
fended by  j,000  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  the  22d,  he  was  within  four  miles  of  St.  An- 
dero. On  the  23d,  Generals  Merle  and  Ducos  en- 
tered St.  Andero,  the  one  from  the  side  of  Torre 
de  la  Vega,  the  other  by  the  road  of  Escudo.  The 
moment  they  entered  the  place,  the  peasantry  dis- 
persed on  all  sides  to  their  homes,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants returned  to  the  city. 

*'  The  city  of  St.  Andero  having  submitted, 
took  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty  in  the  same  manner  as  had  \,een  done  by 
Segovia,  Palencia,  and  Valladolid. 

"  Thus  did  the  troops  under  Marshal  Beisiereu, 
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in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  take  30  pieces  of  can- 
non and  50,000  miisliets,  and  disarm  Palencia, 
Valladolid,  &c.  which  secured  the  peace  of  Navar- 
re, Guiposcoa,  Allava,  and  Biscay. 

*'  During  the  early  operations  of  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  disturbances  had   also  broken  out  in  the^^ 
Southern  extremities  of  Navarre  and  Arragon. 

"  General  Lefebvre  advanced  from  Pampeluna 
at  the  head  of  3,000  men,  principally  consisting 
of  light  troops  of  the  first  reginient  of  the  Vis- 
tula, 'lie  advanced  towards  Tudela,  where  a  body 
of  from  3  to  4,000  men  had  arrived  from  Saragossa. 
He  attacked  and  routed  them  on  the  9th  of  June, 
taking  from  them  six  pieces  of  cannon.  He  pun- 
ished the  chief  of  the  insurgents  ;  he  caused  the 
bridge  over  the  Ebro,  that  had  been  burned  down, 
to  be  re-established,  and  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  Polish  light  troops  to  Mallen,  where  the  insur- 
gents, reinforced  from  Saragossa,  had  again  taken 
post.  He  came  up  with  them  on  the  13th,  and 
immediately  began  the  attack.  A  single  charge 
on  the  part  of  the  Poles  was  sufficient  to  throxy 
tliem  into  confusion,  and  put  them  to  flight,  leav- 
ing five  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field. 

**  Similiar  success  was  obtained  on  the  14th  at 
Alagon,  where  the  insurgents,  from  3  to  4,000 
strong,  were  j)iit  to  flight,  with  tl}e  loss  of  their 
cannon.  They  made  an  equally  ineflfectual  resist- 
ance on  the  16th,  in  the  olive  plantations  in  the 
suburbs  of  Saragossa. 

**  The  actions  of  Epila,  and  Monte  Torrera,  on 
the  23d  and  27th,  had  a  similar  result. 

"  In  these  difterent  expeditions,  the  insurgents 
had  from  2  to  3,000  men  killed,  and  a  great  num- 
ber wounded.  A  considerable  number  of  them 
were  made  prisoners,  and  they  lost  all  their  cannon, 
consisting  of  about  ?0  pieces :  the  loss  on  our  side 
in  killed  was  only  from  20  to  30,  and  from  60  to 
%0  wounded. 
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*'  General  Verciier  joined  General  Lefebvre  be- 
fore Saragossa,  and  they  invested  the  town.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  some  howitzers  began  to  play,  and 
destroyed  the  monastery  of  St.  Joseph,  which 
covered  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  Between 
the  2d  and  the  13th  of  July,  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  hemming  in  the  insur- 
gents, more  closely,  and  collecting  materials  for 
throwing  a  floating  bridge  over  the  Ebro.  On  the 
1 1th,  the  passage  of  the  river  was  forced,  and  some 
troops  posted  themselves  on  the  left  bank,  in  order 
to  defend  the  workmen  in  the  formation  of  the 
bridge,  which  was  completed  by  noon  on  the  1  2th. 
In  the  mean  time, several  corps  assembled  in  the 
plains,  in  order  to  obstruct  our  communication; 
but  they  were  beaten  at  Aimunia,  Catallajud,  and 
Tarcsty,  on  the  road  to  Tudela,  with  a  loss,  in  the 
different  actions,  of  a  great  number  of  men,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  military  stores.  The 
troops  that  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  river  be- 
fore Saragossa  also  sustained  various  attacks  from 
the  detachments  sent  out  from  the  city ;  but  the 
insurgents  were  in  every  encounter  driven  back 
with  the  bayonet,  with  the  loss  in  all  these  alfairs, 
and  particularly  at  Jouslival,  of  a  number  of  men, 
and  several  eight-pounders.  The  blockade  of  the 
place,  into  which  several  corps  of  insurgents  had 
thrown  themselves,  after  having  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  keep  the  field,  was  now  completely  established. 

"  General  Duhesme  commanded  in  Catalonia, 
having  his  head-quarters  at  Barcelona,  In  several 
parts  of  his  command,  assemblies  of  the  insurgents 
had  taken  jjbce.  The  first  symptoms  of  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the  towns  of  Manressa  and 
Tarragona.  In  consequence  of  the  applications 
made  to  them,  they  promised  to  lay  down  their 
arms;  but  not  having  fulfilled  this  promise,  Ge- 
neral Swartz  occupied  Manresa,  and  General  Cha- 
brun  Tarragona,     General  Swartz  had  orders  to 
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proceed  by  tlie  way  of  Lerida,  and  to  visit  Mont- 
serrat,  where  it  was  reported  tliere  were  some  dis- 
turbances. On  the  6th  of  June  he  fell  in  Avith  the 
insurgents  at  Bruck,  defeated  and  killed  a  number 
of  them.  He  obtained  similar  advantages  at  Es- 
paguera,  Martoreii,  and  at  Malinos  del  Rey. 

'*  Other  parties  of  insurgent  peasantry  had  for- 
tified themselves  with  cannon,  in  a  position  on  the 
river  Lobrega.  They  had  taken  possession  of 
some  artillery  which  they  found  on  the  coast. 
General  Duhesme  attacked  them.  They  were 
every  where  defeated  and  pursued,  from  eight  to 
eleven  o'clock,  and  all  their  artillery  was  taken. 
This  expedition  terminated  with  very  little  loss  on 
our  side,  but  with  great  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surgents. 

*'  New  bodies  of  insurgents  having  come  down 
from  the  mountains,  cut  oil"  the  communication  be- 
tween Mont  Gatte  and  Mont  Cana,  and  occupied 
the  little  Castle  of  Mont  Gatte,  where  they  en- 
trenched themselves.  They  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked on  the  17th.  The  Castle  of  Mont  Gatte 
was  taken  by  storm,  the  insurgents  lost  a  great 
nnmber  of  tlieir  men,  their  colours,  and  20  pieces 
of  cannon.  General  Lecchi,  in  pursuing  the  fug- 
itives, arrived  at  the  city  of  Mattaro,  which  was 
put  in  a  state  of  defence  and  barricadoed.  He  at- 
tacked and  carried  the  city  with  the  same  rapidity, 
and  took  ten  pieces  of  cannon. 

**  General  Duhesme  directed  his  column  to  the 
passes  of  St.  Paulus.  On  the  lyth  he  attacked 
them,  took  them  by  surprise,  and  captured  ten 
pieces  of  artillery. 

*^  After  these  various  engagements,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  maintain  the  communications,  Ge- 
neral Duhesme  returned  to  Barcelona.  His  loss 
scarcely  amounted  to  100  men  in  killed  and 
wounded;  that  of  the  insurgents  was  very  consi- 
derable. 
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''  During  these  operations,  a  new  line  of  insur- 
geijts  had  formed  it^elf  behind  the  Lobrcga,  which 
was  considerably  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  a  few  days  before,  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
rain  that  had  fallen.  At  INIolinos  del  Re}',  they 
had  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
commanded  the  stone  bridge,  which  was  broken 
in  different  places.  AW  the  fords  down  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  river  vvcre  defended.  The 
right  w  ing  of  the  insurgents  extended  down  to  tlie 
beach,  and  two  pieces  of  flying  artillery  man- 
oeuvred in  the  rear  of  the  line.  In  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  June,  the  troops  marched  to  attack 
the  insurgents.  General  Goulesse  and  Brigader- 
General  Bessiercs  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  forced  a  passage  to  the  right  bank. 
They  thus  took  in  reverse  all  the  positions  of  the 
insurgents,  who  offered  no  resistance,  and  sus- 
tained a  very  heavy  loss.  In  the  mean  time  Ge- 
neral Lecchi's  division  attacked  and  carried  the 
bridge  of  Molinos  del  Rey,  and  took  the  three 
pieces  of  cannon  by  which  it  was  defended.  The 
remains  of  the  body  of  insurgents,  defeated  at  al! 
points,  fell  back  to  Martoveille,  which  was  their 
general  rendezvous.  General  Lecchi  pursued, 
routed  them,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  po- 
sition. Their  loss  cannot  be  estimated.  There 
were  found  on  the  field  of  battle  40,000  muskets ; 
and  the  insurgents  lost  all  the  artillery  which  they 
had  carried  off  with  them. 

"  On  the  side  of  Figueras,  several  bodies  of  the 
peasants  had  united  to  cut  off  the  communication 
with  that  city.  General  Rieble  repaired  thither 
on  the  5th  ol  .July  from  Bellegarde  :  he  defeated 
and  routed  the  insurgents,  supplied  the  place  witli 
provisions,  and  reinforced  the  garrison. 

'*  During  these  events  which  took  place  in  Bis- 
cay, Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Cetaloiiia,  Marshal 
Moncey  broke  up  with  his  army,  in  consequence 
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of  an  insurrection  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  he  came  up  with  the  insur- 
gents, in  the  fine  positions  which  surround  the 
village  of  Pesquera,  and  who  defended  with  four 
pieces  of  artillery  the  bridge  over  the  river  of 
Cabrielle,  and  the  entrance  of  the  passes.  The 
bridges  and  the  passes  were  carried,  the  insurgents 
lost  their  artillery,  and  500  Swiss  and  Spanish 
guards  came  over  to  our  ranks.  The  insurgents 
having  formed  a  junction  with  their  principal 
army,  retreated  to  Las  Cabreras  and  Siete  Annas, 
in  front  of  which  they  intrenched  themselves  in  a 
position  which  they  conceived  to  be  impregnable. 
Marshal  Moncey  came  in  sight  of  them  on  the  24th, 
and  found  them,  in  fact,  in  possession  of  a  very 
excellent  position,  and  extremely  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. Having  attacked  them  with  the  greatest 
fury,  they  were  driven  from  one  hill  to  another, 
lost  all  their  positions,  and  fled  in  disorder,  leav- 
ing beiiind  ail  their  artillery,  consisting  of  12 
pieces,  their  ammunition,  and  almost  all  their 
baggage.  I'he  army  continued  its  march  towards 
Valencia,  where  a  Junta  of  insurgents  had  been 
formed:  they  came  up  with  the  insurgents  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  city.  They  had  en- 
trenched them'^.elves  behind  the  canal,  and  having 
broken  down  the  bridge  by  the  village  ©f  Q.uarte, 
defended  the  passage  with  artillery.  Our  artillery 
immediately  took  its  station  ;  the  troops  marched 
in  colimvns  upon  various  points,  and  in  less  than 
oiie  hour  their  line  was  broken,  the  bridge  re- 
established, tlte  village  of  Quarte  carried,  live 
pieces  of  cannon  taken,  atid  the  whole  of  the  in- 
surgents routed. 

"  At  day-break  on  the  following  day  (the  2Sth,) 
Marshal  ?tloncey  advanced  towards  Valencia.  The 
environs  of  that  city  are   intersected  by  a  great 
nunil>er  of  canals,   and   covered   with  ruins  and; 
houses,     'i'he  suburbs  evtend'clo^e-'to  the-.g?5tes.' 
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Marshal  iSIoucey  gave  orders  tor  tlie  attack. 
French  intrepidity  overcame  every  obstacle.  The 
suburbs  were  carried,  and  the  streets  strewed  with 
dead  bodies.  Twenty  pieces  of  artillery  were 
taken;  but  the  walls  Ijeing  surrounded  with  ditches 
tilled  with  v/ater,  were  secure  against  a  surprize. 
The"  Marslifd  pitched  his  camp  under  them,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  some  ])ieces  of  heavy  artillery. 

"  Some  days  after,  he  was  informed  that  a  di- 
vision of  insurgents,  from  five  to  six  thousand  men, 
[were  resolved  to  keep  the  field.     He  marched  im- 
^  mediately,  and  proceeded  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Xucar :  the  heights   were   instantly  attacked  and 
carried;   the  insurgents  were  defeated;  they  lost 
\  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were  pursued  light- 
ing all  the  way  to  the  heights  of  Auiianzd..^.   .     ■ 

"  On  the  3rd  instant  they  were  surprised m  the 
defiles:  a  great  number  of  them  were  killed.  Our 
troops  took  possession  of  Almanza,  where  Marshal 
Moncey  received  ordeus  to  take  a  position  at  St. 
Clement's.  He  had  coUected  heavy  artillery  ne- 
cessary for  the  attack  of  Valencia,  and  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  advancing  to.  that  place,  when 
the  events  in  Andalusia  ordered  it  otherwise. 

"  in  these  dilTereiit  affairs,  in  which  Marshal 
Moncey  had  six  different  engagements,  he  killed 
a  great  many  of  the  enemy,  and  took  50  pieces  of 
cannon  and  three  standards.  His  loss  consisted 
of  200  killed  and  500  wounded. 

"  During  these  various  operations,  the  people 
of  Cuenca  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  extravagan- 
ces against  a  French  officer  and  several  soldiers. 
Brigader-General  Cauhncourt  received  orders  to 
march  tor  the  purjjose  of  cliastising  them.  He 
withdrew  from  Tarencon,  on  the  1st  of  July,  and 
arrived  at  Cuenca  on  the  3rd,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  insurgents  seemed  determined 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  French  troops;  the 
latter  consisted  of  between  3  and  4000  men,  and 
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two  pieces  of  camion.  General  Caullncourt  at- 
tacked them  immediately  ;  they  lost  their  artillery, 
and  were  put  to  the  route  ;  so  that  they  thought 
no  more  of  defending  the  place,  and  fled  in  all 
directions  towards  the  hills,  leaving  their  arms, 
and  between  7  and  800  killed  and  wounded  be- 
hind them.  The  tDwn,  which  was  deserted  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  was  given  up  to  plunder. 

"  General  Dupont,  who  left  Madrid  about  the 
end  of  May,  had  repaired  to  Andalusia,  He  passed 
the  Sierra  Morena  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
was  on  his  march  to  Guadalquivir.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Andujar,  he  learned  that  a  rebellious 
Junta  was  established  at  Seville,  and  that  the  cities 
of  Cordova  and  Granada,  and  a  part  of  Jaen,  were 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  while  a  numerous  body 
v/as  formed  in  tha  environs  of  Cordova.  He  in- 
stantly put  himself  in  motion,  and,  on  the  6th, 
Jie  was  in  possession  of  Montoro,  Carpio,  and 
Bugalenca,  without  meeting  with  any  of  the  in- 
surgents. He,  however,  received  intelligence 
from  a  messenger  that  he  sent  to  Alcolea,  a  small 
distance  from  Cordova,  that  tLe  insurgents  were 
there  in  great  force,  and  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  dispute  his  passage  over  the  Guadalquivir. 

*'  The  bridge  of  AlcoJea  is  very  long,  and  dif- 
ficult of  access,  and  was  defended  by  a  tt'c-du- 
jtoiU,  by  batteries  placed  upon  a  neighbouring- 
height,  and  by  infantry,  which  kept  up  a  very 
brisk  fire  from  both  shores  of  the  river.  The  firt^t 
attack  was  made  on  the  7tli,  at  the  break  of  day. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  bridge  was  not  broken  : 
an  immediate  attack  was  therefore  ordered  to  be 
made  on  the  entrenchments,  which  were  defended 
by  very  deep  ditches.  The  tete-du-pont,  the 
bridge,  and  the  village  of  Alcolea,  were  carried  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  insurgents  fled  in  the  great- 
est disorder,  leaving  tlieir  cannon  and  a  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  behind. 
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"  Those  who  escapeci  from  Alcolea,  retreated 
to  Cordova,  without  endeavourinjr  to  defend  the 
camp  which  the  insurgents  had  pitched  before 
the  place,  and  where  arms  were  found  of  the  most 
wonderful  and  extraordinary  make,  besides  pikes 
and  Euglish  arms. 

"  The  lioht  corps  having^  arrived  before  Cor- 
dova the  General  summoned  the  Corregidor  to  at- 
tend him,  and  sent  the  prior  of  a  cloister  to  ad- 
monish him  to  make  no  resistance,  but  to  accept 
of  the  grace  offered  them  by  the  French.  These 
measures  proved  fruitless,  as  the  insurgents  were 
15,000  in  number,  and  about  2,000  regular  troops 
began  to  fire  on  all  sides.  The  French  cannon 
then  beo-inninji  to  fire,  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
gates,  and  the  place  was  entered  by  force. 

"  The  advantages  of  this  day  were  complete: 
the  enemy  lost  a  number  of  men,  and  tranquillity 
was  restored  to  Cordova. 

"  On  the  19th  Captain  Base  was  sent  with  a 
column  of  900  infantry,  TOO  cavahy  and  artillery, 
to  fetch  provisions  from  Jaen.  He  vv.'.s  preceded 
by  two  flags  of  truce,  upon  whom  the  insurgents 
fired  ;  on  the  following  morning  he  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  cntrenclied  camp,  the  strong  castle, 
and  the  town.  This  attack  was  vigorous;  all  po- 
sitions were  forced.  The  insurgents  had  200 
killed  and  500  wounded.  I'hc  column  lost  scarce- 
ly five  men. 

"  Jn  the  mean  while,  two  divisions  of  smug- 
glers, making  about  3,000^ men,  had  approached 
Sierra  Moreua,  and  interrupted  the  communica- 
tion with  Madrid.  The  Duke  of  Rovigo,  who 
had  taken  the  command  in  the  room  of  ti:e  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  dispatc!ied  Coneral  Vedcl  with 
his  division,  and  that  of  General  Gobert. 

'*  General  V'edel  arrived  in  the  defiles  of  Pens 
Pinnor,  on  the  2Gth.     To  see  the  enemy  ;   to  «t- 
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tack  him,  to  overcome  him,  and  put  him  to  flight, 
was  only  t!ie  work  of  a  moment.  The  insurgents 
lost  900  men,  their  artillery,  together  with  their 
ammunition  and  provisions.  We  had  2  killed 
and  10  wounded.  Thus  the  junction  of  General 
Vedel  with  General  Dupont  was  efTected.  Gene- 
ral Dupont  placed  General  Vedel  at  Baylen,  and 
General  Gobcrt  at  Carolina. 

"  With  his  first  division  he  took  possession  of 
Andujar,  where  he  formed  a  itfe-du-pont  on  the 
Guadalquivir:  another  iete-du-ponl  was  formed 
near  the  village  of  Menjibar,  on  the  road  from 
Jaen  to  Bajden. 

*'  To  preserve  the  post  of  Jaen  was  an  object 
of  importance,  because  this  was  nearer  to  the  line 
of  communication  than  that  of  Andujar:  of  course 
the  latter  might  be  maintained  even  when  the 
enemy  should  be  in  possession  of  Jaen.  Brigadier- 
General  Cassagne  was  dispatched  to  Jaen :  he 
had  been  with  the  advanced  guard  in  several  en- 
gagements, in  which  he  had  been  constantly  vic- 
torious, 

"  The  situation  of  General  Dupont,  which  had 
at  first  occasioned  some  uneasiness,  was  no  longer 
so  after  he  had  thus  been  reinforced,  and  while 
there  was  a  day's  march  between  him  and  the 
enemy  in  the  defiles  of  Sierra  Morena.  He  had  a 
greater  force  under  him  than  was  necessary,  if 
not  for  subjugating  the  whole  province,  at  least 
quite  sufficient  for  preserving  it  from  surprise. 

"Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  about  the 
20th  of  July,  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  King 
of  Spain ;  far  and  wide  was  the  dispersion  of  the 
insurgents:  checked,  subdued,  or  disarmed,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  carry  any  attempt  of  im- 
portance into  effect. 

"  The  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Saragossa 
were  pursued  with  activity. ,,  The  artillery  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose  had  arrived  from  Bayoane 
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and  Pampehma.  The  insurgents  made  a  sortie; 
on  the  23rd  from  Saragossa,  lo  attack  the  troops 
posted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kbro.  The  third 
battaUon  of  the  voiusitcers  of  Arragon,  forming 
the  Houer  of  these  insurgents,  began  their  march 
on  the  30th,  in  order  to  force  their  way  into  Sa- 
ragossa. The  insurgents  weie  defeated  with  great 
loss  in  all  their  sorties,  and  were  generally  closely 
pursued  under  the  walls. 

"  On  the  16th  of  August,  about  break  of  day, 
a  breach  being  made,  the  storming  of  the  place 
commenced.  The  gates  of  San  en  Gracio  and 
Carmcs  were  surprised  and  carried.  After  obsti- 
nate lighting,  which  lasted  several  days,  fourteen 
cloisters,  which  had  been  fortified,  three-fourths 
of  the  city,  the  arsenal,  and  all  the  magazines, 
were  in  our  possession.  The  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants, encouragv'd  by  the  advantages  of  the  French- 
hoisted  a  while  flag,  and  coming  forward  to  offer 
terms  of  capitulation  to  the  French,  were  murder- 
ed by  the  insurgents,  at  whose  head  monks  were 
seen  acting  as  captains  and  colonels:  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  wretches  were  killed  ;  the  unfortunate 
city  of  Saragossa  is  almost  ruined  through  fire,  the 
bomi)s,  and  the  explosion  of  the  mines. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  almost  all  the  Spanish 
troops  of  the  line  in  Gallicia  and  Andalusia  had 
taken  part  witli  the  insurgents.  The  troops  of 
the  Inic  at  Madrid,  St.  Sebastian,  Barcelona,  &c. 
&c.  left  those  j)laces  to  join  them. 

"  The  PVencli  having  come  into  Spain  as  friends, 
and  acting  in  concert  with  the  ministers,  the  coun- 
cils, and  the  princi[)al  burghers,  were  unwilling  to 
disarn)  the  Spanish  troops,  and  (or  a  long  time  re- 
strained themselves  from  any  kind  of  hostilities; 
but  the  result  has  made  it  appear  how  fatal  this 
generosity  has  proved  to  the  French. 

"  We  were  very  soon  informed  that  a  corps  of 
35,000  men,  with  40  pieces  of  cannon,  were  as- 
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sembled  at  Benevente,  with  whom  there  were  som'e 
English  commissioners  and  officers,  besides  all 
the  Spanish  prisoners  that  had  been  sent  to  Spain 
by  the  English  government :  these  were  known  by 
the  red  uniforms  which  they  were  supplied  with 
from  London. 

"  This  army  began  its  march  as  though  it  had 
been  intended  to  proceed  to  Burgos.  Marshal 
Bessieres  marched  to  meet  them  witli  General 
Mouton's  division  of  infantry,  that  of  Merle,  with 
General  Lasalle's  division  of  cavalry,  forming  in 
the  whole  a  corps  of  12,000  men. 

"^  On  the  i4th,  at  day  break,  he  discovered  the 
enemy  covering  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and 
being  in  possession  of  the  heights  of  Medina  del 
Kio  Seco. 

"  As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  enemy  was 
tnown.  the  Marshal  formed  the  resolution  of  at- 
tacking their  leit.  General  Darmagnac  was  the 
first  that  was  engaged  at  the  head  of  his  brigade. 
At  this  moment  the  attack  became  general :  Mou- 
ton,  general  of  division,  made  himself  master  of 
the  town  of  Medina  del  Kio  Seco  with  the  bayonet'; 
the  Generals  Lasalles,  Ducos,  and  Sabattier,  led 
on  their  troops,  with  the  cry  of  '  Long  live  the 
Emperor!'  All  the  positions  were  carried,  the 
enemy  attacked  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  whole 
of  their  artillery,  consisting  of  forty  ])ieces  of 
cannon,  was  taken,  and  the  whole  army  of  the 
insurgents  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion. 
Six  thousand  men  were  made  prisoners;  upwards 
of  10,000  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle;  the 
whole  of  their  bafis:age  and  amnumition  i'ell  into 
our  hands;  a  nuniber  of  superior  othcers  were 
killed.  The  10th  and  the  22nd  regiment  of 
Chasseurs,  and  all  the  troops  in  general,  were 
covered  with  glory.  Colonel  Pictou,  an  officer 
of  distinguished  merit,  is  killed ;  General  Dar- 
magnac is  slightly  wounded,  together  with  Pro- 
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visory  Major  commandant  of  the  l3th  regiment. 
The  Adjutant-Commandant  Guilleminot,  Chief  of 
Marshal  Bessiere's  staff,  displayed  great  address 
and  activity.  The  Marshal  had  not  more  than 
300  men  killed  and  wounded  in  this  affair. 

*'  The  enemy  fled  to  Benevente  in  disorder, 
where  they  scarcely  remained  a  moment,  but  re- 
treated from  thence  to  Labenara,  Astorga,  and 
Leon.  At  Villa  Pardo,  he  left  behind  him  5,000 
pounds  of  powder  and  100,000  cartridges.  The 
English  colonel,  who  acted  as  commissioner  with 
the  Spanish  arn)y,  retreated  to  Lugo  before  the 
battle  commenced. 

**  Marshal  Bessieres,  ))ursuing  (he  enemy,  ar- 
rived at  Benevente  on  the  19th,  where  he  found 
10,000  muskets,  26,000  pounds  of  powder,  and 
200,000  cartridges,  which  the  insurgents  had  left 
behind  them,  in  consequence  of  their  precipitate 
flight.  He  received  a  letter  of  submission  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Zamora;  and  on  the  '20th,  the 
<lay  following,  he  entered  that  city,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Majorga,  where  he  was  informed 
that  General  Cuesta,  who  had  passed  through 
Leon  with  scarcely  five  hundred  cavalry,  had 
ordered  the  fugitives  to  rally. 

"  Arriving  at  Majorga,  a  deputation  from  Leon 
presented  themselves  to  him.  General  Cuesta  had 
left  that  city,  where  12,000  new  muskets,  a  num- 
ber of  pistols  and  sabres,  with  five  pieces  of  can- 
non, remained, 

"  Marshal  Bessieres  entered  Leon  on  the  26tii. 
The  Bishop  came  two  miles  out  of  that  city  to 
meet  him,  and  the  members  of  the  government 
received  tiie  army  on  the  outside  of  the  gates,  as- 
iuring  the  Marshal  of  the  submission  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  praying  for  the  generosity  of  the 
conqueror  in  behalf  of  the  city  and  provuice  ol 
Leon. 

*'  By   means   of  this  important  conqnest,  the 
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provinces  of  Leon,  Palencia,  Valladolid,  Zamora, 
and  Salamanca,  were  subjugated  and  disarmed, 
and  the  communication  with  Portugal  opened  and 
secured. 

"  All  these  events,  connected  with  the  arrival 
of  the  King  at  Madrid,  seemed  to  portend  a  most 
favourable  issue  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  when  Ge- 
neral Dupont,  after  a  succession  of  disasters,  which 
we  cannot  account  for,  had  the  inexpressible  mis- 
fortune of  having  i)is  communication  cut  off  with 
Madrid;  and  what  was  still  worse,  to  be  himself 
seperatcd  from  two-thirds  of  his  force,  being  at 
that  time  six  miles  distant  from  his  usual  point  of 
communication;  and  lastly,  on  the  19th  of, July, 
being  compelled  to  give  battle  with  only  one-third 
of  his  army,  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  after  a 
forced  march  during  the  night,  without  any  op- 
portunity for  resting  his  troops. 

*'  There  are  i'cw  examples  of  a  conduct  so  in- 
consistent with  ail  the  principles  of  the  military 
art.  The  General  who  was  unable  to  command 
his  army,  discovered  himself  in  the  negociations 
which  follo'.ved,  equally  destitute  of  political  firm- 
ness and  ability.  Like  Sabinus  Titurius,  he  rush- 
ed upon  destruction,  entirely  from  a  spirit  of  in- 
fatuation, and  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
the  artifices  and  persuasions  of  another  Ambiorix. 
But  the  Roman  soldiers,  more  fortunate  than  ours, 
perished  with  their  arms  in  their  hands. 

"  This  unexpected  intelligence,  still  more  im- 
portant from  the  encouragement  which  it  must 
give  the  insurgents,  the  advices  of  numerous  de- 
scents by  the  English  on  the  coast  of  Gallicia,  and 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  which  checked  all 
the  operations  which  circumstances  might  render 
necessary,  induced  the  King  to  assemble  his  troops, 
and  to  place  them  in  a  cooler  climate  than  that  of 
New  Castile,  and  in  a  situation  which  presents  a 
milder  atmosphere  and  better  water. 
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"  The  King  left  Madrid  on  the  1st  of  August, 
and  the  whole  army  went  into  cooler  cantonments. 

"  So  late  as  the  20th  of  August,  the  insurgents 
had  not  entered  Madrid.  They  appeared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  conipleat  confusion  and  dissention. 

*'  One  the  22d,  the  King  was  at  Burgos,  and 
parties  sent  out  to  the  distance  of  from  tifteen  to 
twenty  miles  could  procure  no  intelligence  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Every  intelligent  person  sees  with  regret, 
that  England  has  obtained  the  melancholy  advan- 
tage of  exciting  among  the  Spaniards  a  civil  war, 
of  which  the  issue  is  not  doubtful.  But  what  in- 
fluence can  the  rational  and  enlightened  class 
have  upon  the  ignorant  multitude,  when  led  as- 
tray by  fanaticism  popular  prejudices,  and  foreign 
corruption  ? 

*'  General  Duhcsme  has  again  entered  Barce- 
lona, where  he  intends  to  unite  his  corps,  and  to 
keep  that  important  city  in  check,  all  the  forts  of 
which  are  in  his  hands. 

"  The  English  cruizers  having  landed  some  emis- 
saries at  Bilboa,  the  people  of  that  city  were  weak 
enough  to  break  out  into  insurrection,  in  which, 
however,  the  mercantile  and  respectable  classes 
of  inhabitants  took  no  part.  General  Merlin 
marched  against  the  place  with  two  squadaons  of 
cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  infantry.  He  carri- 
ed two  monasteries  by  storm,  disarmed  the  insur- 
gents, and  re-established  the  government  of  the 
province.  The  loss  of  the  insurgents  amounted 
to  .500  men.  Our's  consisted  in  only  three  killed 
and  twelve  wounded. 

"  Suct!  is  a  correct  abstract  of  the  events  of  the 
campaign  in  Spain.  There  has  been  no  battle, 
not  a  single  action,  in  which  the  courage  of  our 
troops  was  not  displayed  to  advantage. 

"  Had  General  Dupont  kept  his  troops  united 
in  a  body,    he  would,   without  much    difficulty, 
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have  flispersed  tlie  insurgents,  their  army  having 
consisted  only  of  tliree  divisons,  scarcely  forming 
a  total  of  20,000  men. 

"  The  corps  of  the  insurgents  scarcely  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  war.  They  defend  them- 
selves behind  a  wall  or  a  house,  but  could  not 
maintain  themselves  in  the  open  fields;  and  a 
single  squadron  of  cavalry,  or  a  battlion  of  infant- 
ry, is  sufficient  to  put  many  t!)ousands  of  them  to 
the  rout. 

**  The  principal  army  of  the  insurgents  was 
that  which  Marshal  Bessieres  annihilated  at  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco, 

"  Ail  that  the  English  papers  have  published, 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Spain,  is  unfounded  and 
false.  England  knows  welt  the  part  she  is  acting 
on  this  occasion.  She  also  knows  well  what  she  is 
to  expect  from  all  her  efforts.  Her  only  object  is 
to  involve  Spain  in  confusion,  that  she  may  there- 
by make  herself  mistress  of  such  of  her  possessions 
as  best  suit  her  purposes.'' 


^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Napoleon's    Viezi's  upon   Spam   extend  to   htr 

Cohnies. — J'/ic  Pope  urges  the  Spaniards  to  resist 

him. — ypanis/i    Colonies     Declare     War    against 

France. — Intrigues  in  Europe,  Coniniercial  lle- 

traints. — Preparations  for  the  Campaign. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with 

which  all  the  stateiDcnts  otliis  enemies  \\*ere  denied, 
the  Emperor  ctf  uld  not  command  an  implicit  beiief 
in  his  own  ;  and  the  violence  he  had  recently 
committed  on  the  state  of  the  Pope,  deprived 
him  of  all  that  inilueucc  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
which,  upon  ordinary  occasions — for  the  mere 
love  of  peace,  always  teaches  then)  to  believe 
whatever  is  commanded  by  the  strongest. 

His  Majest^-'s  statement  was  met  by  a  Procla- 
mation from  the  Holy  Father,  in  which  the  Span- 
iards were  called  upon  to  r^^sist  him  to  the  ut- 
termost, and  were  encouraged  by  ail  the  spn-itual 
consolationi  that  Christ's  vicar  could  bestow. 

PROCLAMATION 

Of  the  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius   VI  [ .  /c  //•«  C  a t  h o  l i c 
Spaniards. 

Beloved  Children. — "  You  who  deplore  at  the  foot  of  the 
al'ar  the  wounds  given  to  ri-ligion — You  who  are  still  mindful 
that  we  form  one  people  of  brcihren,  jK^oId  the  vicar  of 
Christ  parted  by  violence  from  the  throne  of  his  predecessors ; 
approach  yc  families,  this  remnant  of  vast  destruction  to  see 
me  like  Daniel,  surrounded  by  lions;  preserved  hitherto  by 
tlic  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence— I  see  the  vessel  of  St. 
Peter  entrusted  to  my  care  combated  by  the  fierce  apostate, 
wliom  myself  have  placed  on  the  throne,  and  who  like  a  de- 
generate son,  pants  for  the  destruction  of  his  mother,  the  church, 
to  whom  he  had  sworn  tideliiy  at  her  altar.  Hut  let  us  draw 
olTthc  veil  that  covers  so  great  ini(]uity.    The  rirst  victim  thai 
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was  sacrificed  to  his  ambition  has  been  your  shepherd,  Rome, 
the  centre  of  faith  and  the  shic  Id  of  religion,  has  been  pos- 
tituted.  The  idle  Dagon  has  been  united  to  the  cruel  An- 
i;och  of  our  days  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  religion, 
which  is  the  great  bar  to  his  perfidious  designs.  However, 
do  not  despond.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  still  extant, 
though  overwhelmed  with  affliction  ;  groaning  under  his  chains, 
he  lifts  his  eyes  and  tremulous  hands  to  heaven,  imploring  in- 
cessantly the  protection  of  the  God  of  hosts  over  his  flock  ! — 
Oh!  the  happy  effects  of  religion!  In  thisfutal  situation, 
my  soul,  penetrated  with  Christian  feelings,  learns  with  trans- 
port and  surprise,  that  Spain,  happy  Spain,  has  remained  true 
to  her  religion  and  king.  I  hasten,  my  beloved  children,  to 
surmount  the  shackles  by  which  I  am  depressed,  to  transmit 
to  your  kingdoms  the  circular  that  will  testify  ;o  you  of  my 
gratitude.  Arouse,  and  combat,  like  David,  the  imperious 
Goliath  of  our  times. — Valorous  Spaniards,  sons  of  the  church, 
come  and  break  the  chains  of  your  shepherd.  Already  my 
heart  assures  rne  of  your  sensibiiiiy;  do  not  tarry;  raise  the 
standard  of  faith;  victory  invites  you;  come  then  to  your  bro- 
thers in  bondage.  Raise  your  tents,  and  pursue  the  usurper 
of  nations.  Enter  into  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  and  follow 
him  to  the  remotest  limits  of  the  earth.  Shew  to  the  nationi 
of  the  North  that  oppression  is  in  its  agonv.  and  let  the  Spanish 
sword  strike  the  decisive  blow  on  the  guilty  head.  Compas- 
sionate the  ill-fated  kingdom  of  France,  condole  with  its  peo- 
ple, and  they  will  assist  you  to  overwhelm  her  traitorous  ty- 
rant. Ob,  with  what  transport  will  the  CHth-dic  Ferdinand 
l*arn  the  intrepidity  and  heroic  loyally  of  his  su'  jccts !  The 
streight  situation  to  which  he  is,  hke  myself,  doomed,  pre- 
cludes the  means  to  him  of  manifesting  the  sentiments  of  his 
magnanimous  heart.  1  feel  not  the  strength  of  saying  more. 
If  1  survi/e  the  calamity,  and  you  spill  your  Idood  for  religion, 
your  country  and  monarch,  for  whcm  I  supplicate  from  heaven 
all  happiness,  the  world  shall  be  witness  to  my  gratitude." 

It  was  now  the  opinion  of  both  the  contending 
parties,  the  Fi'ench  as  well  as  the  Enghsh,  that  a 
crisis  was  approrichin<i-,  wliicli,  if  neglected,  might 
give  the  war  a  decided  turn  in  favour  of  his  ad- 
versary; each  therefore  began  to  exert  his  endea- 
vours with  renewed  vigilance.  NVliiist  the  mea- 
sures of  the  English  goveriniient  evinced  a  de- 
sign to  overcome  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Cintra 
Convention  in  Spain  ;  those  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  were  decidedly  promoting  the  interest  of 
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Buonaparte  in  Sweden.  The  war  in  that  country 
which  closed  bv  robbing  her  of  the  province  of 
Finland,  brous^ht  so  much  ocliuni  upon  t.he  Kinsr 
Gustriv'us  Adolphus,  that  the  popular  tlisconteuts 
gave  birth  to  conspiracies,  which  thougli  not  re- 
pubhcan,  li  ve  those  that  overthrew  the  Houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Nassau,  seemed  equally  determined 
to  drive  the  monarch  from  his  throne. 

The  sauie  spirit  ti)at  was  busily  employed  in 
Europe  to  brin^  all  things  under  subjection  to  the 
great  Emperor,  fled  across  the  Atlantic;  and  the 
partisans  of  England  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  Liniers,  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  had 
beaten  out  the  army  of  Whitelock,  twelve  months 
before,  was  at  work,  endeavouring  to  add  the 
empire  of  South  America  to  a  dominion  already 
suffi«iently  powerful  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
universe.  What  were  the  arguments  used,  and 
what  the  expectations  formed  upon  the  occasion, 
our  readers  will  collect  from  the  foUowinir 

PROCLAMATION 

By  Don  Santiago  Liniers  y  Bremond,  Viceroy, 
Governor,  and  Provincial  Captain  General  oj  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  i^c.  Dated  Buenos  Ayres, 
August  13,  1808. 

Brave  and  faithful  Inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres. — *'  Since 
the  arrival  of  the  last  \<.sscl  from  Cadiz,  bringing  advices  of 
the  events  which  have  occurred  in  our  mother  countrv,  rela- 
tive to  the  abdication  of  the  crown,  executed  by  our  beloved 
monarch,  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Kerdinand  Nil,  and  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  Koyal  I'amily  to  France,  I  con- 
sider you  as  anxious  to  fix  your  opinion  upon  a  matter  in  which 
your  loyalty  is  so  deeply  interested.  This  anxiety  must  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  French  agent, 
■who  brought  over  variou?  dispatches  for  this  supreme  govern- 
ment. 1  he  clamours  of  the  unthinking  have  reduced  your 
accredited  enthusiasm  to  a  state  of  irresolution.  The  not 
immediately  declaring  to  you  the  object  of  his  mission  may, 
perhaps,  have  appeared  to  you  a  want  of  confidence  very 
contrary  to  that  which  I  place  in  you,  and  which  your  patri- 
otism ha»  merited.     But  whilst  you  were  employed  in  iile 
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conjectures,  the  fathers  of  the  country,  your  magistrates,  and 
the  chief,  who  has  repeatedly  conducted  you  to  glorious  tri- 
umphs, were  incessantly  occupied  in  devising  the  best  means 
for  maintaining  your  character,  interest,  and  tranquillity, — 
From  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  all  the  dispatches,  it 
appears,  that  tlie  Emperor  of  the  French  lias  been  compelled 
to  recognise  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Spanish  Mon- 
archy, and  also  that  of  ail  its  transmarine  possessions,  without 
retaining  or  dismembering  the  minutest  portion  of  its  domi- 
nions; and  to  m.ainiain  the  unity  of  reli  ;ion,  our  properties, 
Jaws,  and  usages,  which  guarantee  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
nation  ;  and  though  the  fate  of  the  monai'chy  was  not  entirely 
decided,  the  Cortes  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Bayonne  on 
the  15th  of  June  last,  whither  the  deputies  of  cities,  and  other 
persons  of  all  ranks  in  Spain,  were  repairing,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Fiis  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty, 
after  applauding  your  triumphs  and  constancy,  exhorts  you 
to  maintain  wiih  energy  the  high  opinion  which  you  have  ac- 
quired by  your  valour  and  loyalty,  oiTering  you  at  the  same 
time  succours  of  every  description;  and  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  assure  Irim  in  reply,  that  the  fideUty  of  this  city  to  its  law- 
ful sovereign  is  the  character  which  chiefly  distinguishes  it, 
and  that  I  shall  thankfully  admit  every  description  of  aid, 
consisting  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Spanish  troops.  In  times 
so  calamitous  nothing  can  so  much  contribute  to  your  security 
as  union  and  coincidence  of  sentiment  on  a  point  so  iiiteresting 
to  the  public  happiness.  Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  our 
ancestors  in  this  happy  land,  who  wisely  escaped  the  disas- 
ters that  afflicted  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  succession,  by  avvait- 
hig  the  fate  of  the  mother  coimtry,  to  obey  the  legitimate  au- 
thority which  occupied  the  sovereignty. — Meanwhile  not  pos- 
sesfine  orders  sufficiently  authoritative,  to  countermand  the 
royal  cedulas  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Indies  tor  pro- 
claiming and  taking  the  oaihs  to  Don  lerdinand  Vll.  as  al- 
ready annoimced  in  my  Proclamation  of  the  31st  of  .'uly,  i 
ha^e  resolved  that  those  measures  shall  be  proceeded  in  with 
the  forms  and  solemnities  already  agreed  upon,  flattering  my- 
self that  in  the  midst  of  ihe  public  rejoicings  and  happiness  we 
shall  prepare  ourselves  for  new  trmmphs. 

"  1  communicate  this  by  special  couriers,  to  all  the  heads  ■ 
of  provinces  on  this  continent,  that  by  adopting  one  uniform 
system,  they  may  make  the  greater  elTorts  to  facilitate  the 
succours  necessary  to  preserve  the  glory  acquired  by  a  city, 
which  from  its  local  situation,  and  its  energ/,  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  South 
America.  But  1  cannot  conclude  without  impressing  upon 
you,  and  yourselves  cannot  but  know  it,  tiiat  no  force  is  com- 
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parable  to  union  of  opinion  and  feeling,  nor  any  menns  more 
effective  to  preserve  you  invincible  than  reciprocal  ronfidence 
between  you  and  the  constituted  authorities,  who,  attentive 
only  to  the  public  interest  and  benefit,  will  see  with  dissatis- 
faction and  abhorrence  every  thing  that  opposes  or  separates 
itself  from  the  general  prosperity. 

*'  Santiago  Liniers." 
Buenos  Ayres,  August  11,  1808. 

Tlie  Emperor  who  had  artfully  sent  off  from 
tlie  seat  of  his  sham  government  at  Bayonne, 
instructions  to  the  different  commanders  in  the 
colonies,  or  new  commanders  to  supercede  those 
tliat  he  could  not  trust,  expected  to  reap  the 
greatest  successes  from  the  promptitude  with 
which  his  asfcnts  would  intrigrue  in  Iiis  favour : 
upon  an  ordinary  occasion  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  diligencej 
but  here  the  theatre  of  action  was  beyond  the 
influence  of  his  arms — the  spell  was  dissolved,  and 
wherever  the  people  could  express  their  sentiments, 
una  wed  by  the  contributions  and  ransackings  of 
a  French  army,  they  declared  the  most  indignant 
determination  to  resist  his  insidi'^us  arts. 

When  the  news  of  Buonaparte's  treachery  and 
usurpation  reached  the  Havanna,  the  very  sound 
of  his  name  was  heard  by  the  people*  with  the 
utmost  abhorence,  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
commencing  open  war  against  France,  which  was 
declared  by  the  Governor  in  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Cvb  a,  -worthy  Sons  of  the  ge- 
nerous Spanish  Nation! 

*'  I  HASTE^f  to  make  known  fo  you  that  I  have  this  day  re- 
ceived several  Manifestoes  and  Proclamations,  published  and 
printed  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Board  of  Government, 
which  has  assembled  and  established  itself  at  Seville;  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  perfidy,  the  most  infamous  ever 
witnessed  by  any  preceding  century — papers,  which,  as  yoi> 
VOL.  VUI. — NO.  II.  D 
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■  will  soon  be  convinced,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  dictated 
by  men  hut  by  angels — papers,  finally,  which  must  necessarily 
produce  the  vindication  of  Spain,  hitherto  played  with  and 
sacrificed,  and  the  liberty  of  all  Europe,  which  was  enslaved 
^  by  the  same  hand  that  has  afflicted  our  brethren.     It  appears 
from  those  papers,  and  I  am   certified  by  persons  the  most 
worthy  of  credit,  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  atroci- 
ous and  horrible  excesses  committed  in  our  mother  country 
in   the  months  of  April  and  May,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment, assuming  the  false  character,  of  friend  and  ally,  seduc- 
ed Ferdinand  VII.  the  best  and  most  virtuous  of  kings,  by 
abusing  his  generosity  and  good  faith,  to  draw  him  into  its 
territories  under  captious  and  insidious  pretences,  and  by  si- 
milar felonious  artifices  induced  his  august  parent,  and  the 
whole  of  the  royal  Family,  to  follow  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  them,  as  it  has  done,  with  the  utmost  contempt  and 
ignominy;  and  consummating  lastly  its  horrible  projects,  by 
compelling  them  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Spain  in  favour  of 
an  odious  stranger,  without  any  other  pretensions  than  an  in- 
satiable ambition ;  at  the   same  time,  when  his  executioners 
and  assassins  spilt  the  glorious   blood  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid,  in  return  for  the  brotherly  hospitality  with  which 
they  were  received  and  cherished,  as  their  own  chiefs  have 
publicly  acknowledged.     Our  language  does  not  contain  an 
expression   adequate  to  characterize  a  conduct    so  horrible, 
Avhich  has  stamped  France  with  opprobrium  and  infamy,  and 
all  Europe  with  mourning,  and  carried  fear  and  terror  to  the 
most  insensible  and   barbarous   nations.       Do   not   imagine, 
however,  that  the  honour,  the  greatness  of  character,  and 
majestic  dignity  of  Spain,  siiould  have  been  dismayed  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  confusion  and  afflictive  calamity.     Far  from 
it;  the  virtuous  and  magnanimous  sons  of  the  country  of  hero- 
ism are  determined  to  fight  until  the  last  of  her  twelve  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  shall  gloriously  fall,  to  avenge  so  humiliat- 
ing an  outrage,  their  prostituted  religion,  their  violated  wives, 
and  their  murdered  sons,  and   to  rescue  their  adored   Fer- 
dinand  from   captivity.     So  it   is,  do  not  doubt   it;  they  will 
make  the  authors  of  so  much  iniquity  tremble,  and  extermi- 
nate  them.     They  are  animated   by  a  holy  rage,  capable  of 
breaking  asunder  the  links  of  the  chain   by  which  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  kept  under  oppresjicn:  they  have  taken 
such   measures  as  would  have   done  honour  to  a   Fajjius,  a 
Paulus  Emilius,  or  a   Scipio.     They  have  concluded   an  ar- 
mistice  with  Great  Britain;  Great  Britain,  dear  and  consol- 
ing name   to   mankind,   to   which  henceforward   should   be 
added,   that    if   '<  shield  of  suffering  huitianiry,"  from  the 
same  just  reason  from  which  Spain  should  assume  the  title  of 
"  deliverer  of  the  world."    They  act  hi  concert  with  the  vir- 
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luous'and  magnanimous  Britons;  for  although  they  were  but 
lately  our  fees,  to  whom  is  it  unknown  that  it  proceeded 
only  from  the  violence  and  Machiavalism  of  the  French  go- 
vernment? Do  not  accuse  mo,  on  perceiving  this  assertion 
not  to  be  conformable  to  that  very  contrary  one  made  by  me, 
in  the  Proclamation  of  the  27th  of  January  last;  for,  besides 
that  almost  every  j^overnment  labours  under  certain  systema- 
tical vices,  and  from  thence  commits  some  acts  ot  injustice 
whereby  it  renders  itself  liable  to  be  inveighed  against,  and 
particularly  when  in  a  state  of  war,  it  became  a  duty  of  my 
station  to  frame  my  language  according  to  that  of  my  superiors, 
in  whose  name  1  officiated,  and  in  which  manner  1  act  on  the 
present  occasion;  yet  with  this  dilTerencc,  that  my  heart  with 
just  indignation  beats  in  unison,  and  my  blond  boils,  with 
anxiety  to  be  shed  for  our  religion,  our  king,  and  our  coun- 
,try.  Be  you  fully  persuaded,  and  confidently  trust  that  the 
other  nations  whose  iiearths  and  whose  fields  remain  covered 
with  the  yet  reeking  innocent  blood  of  the  flower  of  their 
youth,  which  was  siied  in  consequence  of  the  most  incompre- 
hensible success  had  bv  the  genius  of  desolution,  having  united 
with  Spain  and  Great'Britain,  will  return  from  the  panic  dis- 
may into  which  they  were  thrown,  and  gaining  new  courage 
to  cast  off  the  yoke,  they  will  assist  at  the  first  and  most  noble 
work  of  humanity,  with  the  same  fury  as  shewn  by  a  lioness 
w'hcn  in  pursuit  to  recover  her  whelps.  Ihe  I'Venchmen 
themselves,  that  illustrious  and  generous  nation,  worthy  of  a 
better  fate,  w-ill  be  eager  to  wash  off  the  black  spots  with  which 
by  their  own  hands  they  have  stained  their  renown.  Com- 
misserate  them,  and  do  not  look  upon  them  with  odium  and 
hatred,  for  they  are  our  brethren,  and  will  soon  be  our  friends. 
'Ihe  Divine  Creator  of  men,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations", 
i'i  inieresicd  in  this  holy  and  exalted  work,  and  we  must  not 
doubt  of  his  protection.  I  see  you  full  of  ardent  anxiety  to 
fly  to  participate  in  its  performance;  but  a  distance  of  two 
thousand  leagues  unfortunately  deprives  you  of  that  glorious 
and  suprenie  felicity:  yet  tiiis  is  of  little  importance.  The 
funds  and  sums  of  money  for  public  expenditure  are  not  less 
necessary  th-in  personal  service  ;  and  you  have  it  in  your  power 
thus  to  p;»rti(ipaie,  by  ineans  of  offerings  more  salutary  to  man- 
kind, and  more  grateful  to  the  eyes  of  the  Deity  than  any  thnt 
was  ever  made  in  the  Holy  'JVmple.  imitate  the  heroism  of 
Spain;  lessen  ycur  expences;  renounce  your  superfluities; 
(stablish  a  Spartan  economy  ;  let  not  an  ounce  of  gold  and 
silver  remain  upon  your  soil  but  that  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
most  reliiiious  sacrifices.  Have  you  less  virtue  and  less  gene- 
rosity than  the  Romans,  when  the  victorious  Hannibal  ni.irch- 
ed  towards  Rome?  Are  you  more  attached  to  your  property, 
and  have  you  less  disiiuerestedness  than  those  heathens  who 
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knew  not  ihe  true  God  ?  Have  you  less  respect  for  your  holy 
religion,  less  loyalty,  and  less  love  for  your  country,  your  cus- 
toms, your  laws,  and  your  government?  Do  you  less  cherish 
your  wives  and  tender  infants?  Do  you  entertain  less  horror  of 
'tyranny  and  slave  rv  with  which  you  are  threatened  by  the 
common  enemy  as  scon  as  he  has  subjugated  your  brethren, 
which  heaven  forbid  !  Would  you  prefer  keeping  your  riches 
entire  in  order  that  thr  booty  may  be  so  much  more  agreeable 
and  acceptable  lo  his  avarice,  rather  than  sacrifice  a  part  of 
them  to  such  noble  objects,  and  save  the  remainder  at  so  little 
cost  ?  Preserve  from  dans^er  your  mother  country;  and  rescue 
from  captivity  your  liege  King,  who  mounted  the  throne  after 
the  most  enmineni  proofs  of  his  vinue  and  heroism,  which  he 
has  given  by  his  readiness  to  mount  the  scaflbld  under  the  enor- 
mous infamy  of  passing  for  a  regicide  and  parricide,  with  a 
■yiew  and  for  the  purpose  only  of  rendering  you  happy,  by  pro- 
ducing the  dismissal  cf  a  pertidious  traitor  and  despotic  favou- 
rite. Pardon  ine  if  I  otfend  your  delicacy,  your  generosity, 
your  well  proved  loyalty,  and  your  holy  ambition  of  true  glory. 
My  imagmation,  disconcerted  by  such  fatal  suppositions,  scarce- 
ly permits  me  to  articulate  the  words,  and  much  less  enables 
me  to  presume  their  truth,  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  do 
much  more  than  that  which  I  demand.  I  well  know  your 
virtues,  and  you  are  not  ignorant  how  high  I  estimate  them, 
and  which  are  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  as  regards  vou  and 
every  one  among  you.  Yes,  this  is  the  epoch  at  which  Ame- 
merica  and  her  illustrious  sons,  fired  by  the  noble  blood  of 
Spain,  which  runs  through  their  veins,  will  develope  the 
greatness  of  their  souls,  and  acquire  as  much  glory  as  was  late- 
ly a  quired  by  the  heroic  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
still  so  much  more  brilliant,  as  moral  virtues  exceed  the  san- 
guinary triumphs  of  Mars.  The  benefits  which  you  will  pro- 
duce on  this  occasion,  will  be  common  to  all  Spaniards,  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  yourselves;  but  the  sweet  plea- 
sure of  having  their  blessings,  which  will  res^amd  in  succeed- 
ing generations,  will  be  the  peculiar  reward  of  your  own  be- 
neficence, the  highest  reward  that  can  be  bestowed  by  man ; 
a  reward  iniinitely  preferable  to  all  ec]uivocal  distinctions  and 
titles  granted  by  princes,  were  they  as  generally  granted  to 
virtUf  as  they  are  to  vice  and  corruption. 

"  I  fiasien  to  issue  this  Pr-sdamaiion,  that  you  may  at  once 
be  acquainted  with  the  great  object  which  m.ust  occupy  the  at- 
tention and  attract  the  heart  of  every  Spaniard  ;  indeed,  of 
every  friend  to  man.  Dut  at  the  same  time,  1  do  most  earn- 
estly recommend  to  you, a  firm  reliance  Ai  Divine  Providence, 
wliich  provides  a  remedy  for  every  evil  in  virtue,  fortitude, 
and  magnanimity,  at  no  period  more  requisite  than  on  this  oc- 
casion >  displaying  prudence,  moderation,  and  docility,  that 
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you  may  restrain  the  anxiety  of  your  temper;  avoid  all  riot 
and  disorder,  and  refrain  from  oflering  any  insult  or  vexation 
to  the  peaceful,  laborious,  and  useful  Frenchmen,  the  culti- 
vators of  our  soil  and  our  friends,  who,  abhorring  the  scenes 
daily  presented  to  their  view  by  the  most  sanguinary  and  most 
disgraceful  Revolution  that  ever  stained  the  leaves  of  history, 
sought  for  and  met  in  your  circle  the  sacred  asylum  ever  af- 
forded by  brotherly  hospitality ;  observing  nevertheless,  that 
in  case  there  should  be  any  amongst  them  whose  presence 
shall  be  found  dangerous  or  obnoxious,  he  or  they  shall  be  suf- 
fered in  peace  to  depart  from  this  island,  taking  the  remainder 
under  the  protection  of  Spanish  humanity,  and  of  the  --trong 
arm  of  justice  which  is  ready  to  he  exerted  with  every  severity 
against  those  who  ir.ay  offend  them  either  by  word  or  deed. 
If  you  listen  to  the  paternal  advice  I  give  you,  and  carefully 
observe  it,  1  do  most  confidently  trust  in  the  infinite  goodness 
of  the  Most  Higii,  in  your  loyalty  and  heroism,  that  you  will 
soon  perceive  the  Aurora  of  tranquillity,  of  commerce,  of  pros- 
perity, and  glory  emanating  more  splendid  and  brilliant  fur 
you  and  your  succeeding  generations. 

"  M.  DE  SOMERUELOS." 
Havanna,  July  17,  1808. 

To  which  a  Proclamation  was  added  by  the 
Commandant  General  of  Marine. 

Ry  the  Commandant-General  of  Marine. 

"Soldiers  and  Mariners!  Ihe  Provinces  of  Spain  have 
uflited  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  rights  of  iheir  Sovereign, 
and  freeing  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the  1  yrant  of 
Europe.  Their  reasons  are  as  public  as  they  are  just ;  their 
Proclamations  as  well  as  the  Manifestoes  of  the  Tyrant  himself 
detail  them.  From  this  day  forward  we  w'M  fight  and  shed  our 
blood  to  the  last  drop,  for  the  liberty  of  our  Sovereign  and  that 
of  our  mother  country,  in  the  detenceof  our  religion  and  of  our 
honour.  In  a  cause  so  visibly  just,  what  may  not  be  atchieved 
by  those  who  have  hitherto  spontaneously  bleii  for  honour  in  • 
blind  obedience  to  their  Sovereigns  and  their  Kepresentatives, 
at  charcaterestic  of  the  Spanish  nation?  Spain  swears  not  to 
lay  down  her  arms  until  her  Sovereign  shall  be  free,  and  the 
outrages  against  tht  nation  be  avenged.  We  will  also  swear- 
it  ;  and  in  the  event,  which  must  not  and  cannot  be  expected, . 
that  every  Spaniard  should  fall  in  the  mother  country,  yet 
Spain  will  not  cease  to  exist.  This  is  Spain ;  we  are  Spaniards 
like  themselves,  and  here  Ferdinand  V  II.  and  his  surccssors 
will  reign.    The  inhabitants  of  this  island  cannot  permit  us  to 
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entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  have  proclaimed  him,  warrant  us  in  this  conclusion:  let 
us  assist  them  therefore  in  preserving  this  precious  territory  for 
our  Sovereign,  if  the  tyrant  shouid  attempt  to  invade  it.  Let 
us  unite  our  eflorts  to  succour  our  mother  country,  akhough 
we  at  present  are  deprived  of  the  honour  of  defending  it ;  yet 
let  us  not  fprgct  that  the  Frenchmen  inhabiting  this  island  are 
not  subjects  of  Napoleon  I.;  they  are  not  of  the  number  of 
those  who  have  vilely  submitted  to  dishonour  their  country  by 
serving  as  mercenary  assassins  to  a  foreigner;  but  with  abhor- 
rence of  the  excesses  they  had  seen  committed,  not  wishing  to 
live  under  his  iron  yoke,  they  have  come  to  hve  under  the  mild 
and  pacific  government  of  Spain. 

^  ''VILLAVICENCIO." 

flavanna,  July  21,  1808. 

The  -zeal  and  fervour  of  all  classes  was  equal 
to  the  most  ardent  desires  of  the  militar}'  com- 
manders ;  the  general  feelinfj  however  was  ex- 
pressed with  so  much  force  and  significant  brevity 
by  a  body  of  Churchmen,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  copy  any  of  the  addresses,  but  that 
presented  to  the  Governor  by  the  Franciscan 
friars. 

Seignor  Presidfnt,  Governor  and  Captain-General  of 

the  Citu  ai:d  Island  of  Cuba. 
*'  The  precautions  which  you  ha^^e  just  adopted  to  guard 
against  an  attack  on  the  part  of  France,  assured  us  of  the 
truth  cf  the  reports  which  are  in  circulation,  of  the  unexampl- 
ed perfidy  with  v.'hH  h  the  FiT,perur  of  the  French,  abusim;; 
the  frankness  and  good  faith  of  our  ever  loved  Ferdinand  VII. 
has  detained  him  in  France,  and  subjected  his  kingdom  to  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  respecting  neither  age,  sex,  nor  rank,  and 
even  stretching  forth  his  sacrilegious  hand  towards  the  sanctu- 
ary. V\  e  should  think  ourselves  guilty  of  the  highest  crime, 
did  we  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed  so  barbarous  a  proceeding. 
We  arc  Spaniards;  and  there  runs  in  our  veins  not  only  the 
blood  of  those  heroes  who  have  so  nobly  adhered  to  their  So- 
vereign, but  also  that  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and  at  this 
moment  are  falling,  victims  to  the  ferocity  of  Murat  and  the 
furies  who  accompany  him,  Though,  from  our  profession, 
we  may  not  app;  ar  qualified  for  any  other  task  than  that  of 
directing  the  spiritual  concerns  of  our  brethren,  and  supplicat- 
ing God,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  to  look  down  with 
an  eye  of  compassion   on  his  people ;  nevertheless,  while  we 
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are  not  unmindful  of  that  duty  and  will  ccnstantly  disthart^e 
it,  we  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  c  all  upon  us,  and  illow  us 
to  be  among  the  first  to  be  einploycd  id  any  service,  however 
difficult  and  laborious,  even  that  of  carrying;  arms,  in  case  of 
necessity,  in  the  defence  of  our  country.  We  will  meet  death 
with  pleasure,  and  .give  an  exemplary  proof  to  those  who  sur- 
vive u>^,  that  we  have  acknowledged  no  oilier  religion  than 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  professed  in  the  Catholic  Apostol- 
ic Roman  Church,  no  other  King  than  Ferdinand  Vll.  and  no 
interests  but  those  of  Spain.     May  God,  &:c." 

Similar  feelings  and  sentiments  were  expressed 
at  Porte  Rico,  "where  on  the  same  day  that  an 
order  arrived  fV(  «n  Spain  to  proclaim  Ferdinand 
VII.  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  arrived  from  Napoleon, 
with  orders  to  proclaim  his  brother  Joseph.  That 
officer  was  instantly  committed  to  the  Aloro,  or 
state  prison,  and  thus  ended  the  imperial  specula- 
tion upon  the  Spanish  West  Indies;  whilst  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  many  of  the  principal 
places  on  the  South  American  contuient,  the  po- 
pulace broke  out  into  open  violence  and  demand- 
ed the  heads  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  French  interest. 

Thase  unfavourable  circumstances  did  not  deter 
the  agents  of  France  fiom  carrying  on  their  in- 
trigues in  Europe  ;  accordingly  every  nerve  was 
strained  in  Italy,  German}',  ai>d  Turkey,,  to  fo- 
ment quarrels  and  agitate  new  tojjics  of  dispute,  to 
rentier  it  necessary  that  military  bodies  should  be 
constantly  on  foot  in  order  that  Austria  might  be 
kept  in  constant  alarm,  and  either  get  involved  in 
a  war  vvitli  some  of  her  immediate  neighbours,  so 
as  to  leave  her  incapable  of  casting  a  look  towards 
France,  or  to  draw  her  into  immediate  hostilities 
with  that  power,  lest  she  nught  in  time  become 
too  .strong  to  be  efiectually  crushed.  One  Of  the 
first  results  of  this  new  set  of  intrigues  was  a  re>- 
volution  at  Constantinople,  eflected  by  an  enter- 
prising Pacha  sending  the  bow-string  to  the  reign- 
ing Sultan,  and  placing  hi;j  brother  ou  the  turone, 
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with  as  much  non  chalance  as  a  decree,  a  la  Na- 
poleon telis  us  that  such  a  Dynasty  has  "  ceased 
to  reign." 

Austria  was  obviously  uneasy  at  the  state  of 
things,  and  under  pretence  of  correcting  her  mi- 
litary code  during  a  period  of  peace,  was  prepar- 
ing an  army  ot.  masse:  whilst  the  pLnglish,  who 
were  as  anxious  to  involve  her  in  a  war  against 
France,  as  tlve  French  were  to  draw  her  into  hos- 
tilities with  some  other  power,  blazoned  abroad 
all  her  movements,  and  persuaded  the  world  that 
either  France  or  Austria,  or  both  conjointly,  vyere 
about  to  divide  the  Turkish  empire. 

However  desirable  it  might  have  been  to  have 
been  saved  fronj  the  kind  ofHces  of  either  of  these 
officious  friends,  Austria  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  would  be  shortly  obliged  to  make 
her  election,  and  those  apprehensions  weie  daily 
renewed  by  the  commercial  restrictions  that  France 
was  constantly  inventing  to  identify  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  with  the  sinister  and  barbarous 
policy  which,  after  the  interview  at  Erfurth,  was 
generally  denominated  the  Continental  System. 

England  had  hitherto  been  enabled,  in  defiance 
of  all  Napoleon's  strong  measures,  to  retain  a  large 
portion  of  the  continental  trade,  through  the 
agency  of  foreign  merchants,  particularly  those 
of  Holland,  who  could  only  exist  by  the  profits 
they  gained  by  exchanging  the  produce  of  other 
countries.  Having  securely  seated  his  brother 
Louis  upon  the  throne,  the  Tyrant  was  determin- 
ed to  use  him  as  an  instrument  of  introducing 
from  time  to  time,  such  regulations  as  should  ef- 
fectually stop  this  intercourse,  although  his  own 
subjects  would,  eventually,  be  greater  sufferers 
than  the  enemy. 

The  wickedness  of  those  measures  was  to  be 
traced  in  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect, 
more  clearly  than  even  in  their  principle  j  for, 
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though  they  were  evidently  designed  to  destroy 
commerce  altogether,  and  to  annihilate  the  very 
spirit  by  which  it  is  maintained,  together  with 
the  fortunes  and  prospects  of  all  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  it,  in  order  to  change  mankind  into  a 
universal  horde  of  military  robbers,  to  act  over 
again  the  Goth  and  Vandal  scenes  of  former 
times,  upon  the  plausible  pretence  of  that  it 
was  necessary  to  ruin  a  commercial  rival,  the 
whole  object  was  not  openly  and  honourably 
avowed.  An  army  upon  the  shores  might  have 
closed  up  the  ports  at  once,  and  have  lessened  the 
calamity  of  the  merchants  by  barring  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  engaging  ii^  imcertain  specula- 
tions; but  this  was  not  the  policy  of  the  imperial 
theorist;  his  object  was  rather  to  make  all  trade 
so  vexatious  and  troublesome,  that  people  might 
retire  from  it  apparently  of  their  own  choice 
rather  than  incur  the  odium  of  havino-  driven 
them  from  it;  hence,  as  often  as  the  merchants 
had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  his  Decrees, 
and  supposed  that  they  knew  the  rules  under 
which  they  might  import,  or  export  their  goods, 
new  Decrees  were  promulgated  to  abrogate  the 
former,  and  to  warrant  the  confiscation  of  ships 
and  property  employed  under  them. 

At  length,  as  it  was  discovered,  that  the  desire 
of  living  to  the  last  moment,  would  induce  the 
jieople  to  submit  to  the  very  worst  terms  that 
n)ig!;tbe  imposed  upon  them,  rather  than  abandon 
their  prospects  and  their  hopes  altogether ;  a 
threat  was  held  out  that  the  mask  sliould  be 
thrown  off  entirely,  and  accordingly  it  was  whisp- 
ered about  uiiojficiallg^  as  is  usual  when  any 
violent  measure  is  about  to  be  adopted,  that  in 
persuance  of  an  agreement  with  x.\vi  Emperor 
Alexander,  all  the  ports  from  I-etersburg  to 
Bayonne  would  be  hermetically  sealed  again^it  all 
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commerce  whatever.     As  an  overture  to  this  plan 
brother  Louis  was  obliged  to 

t 

DECREE. 

Louts  Napoleon  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  the  Coiislitu- 
iion  of  the  Kingdom,  King  of  Holland,  and  Con- 
stable cj/  France,  has  dccrctU  and  decrees  as  follows: 

Art.  I.  The  expnrtaiion,  by  sea,,  of  the  produce  of  ih«;  king- 
dom, hitherto  permitted  to  be  exported  to  nuteral  ports,  is 
provisionally  suspended  liiitil  further  orders. 

Art.  il. 'i'he  sr.perintendance  of  the  coast  shall  be  divided 
into  three<^rand  precincts;  the  first  extending  from  the  Hekler 
to  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  inclusive;  the  second  from  the 
Kelder,  inclusive,  to  Harlingen;  and  the  third  from  liarlin- 
gen  to  the  Jahde,  inclusive. 

Art.  {II.  'Ihe  Commanders-in-Chief  shall  be  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  the  dispositions  that  relate  to  the 
complete  shutting  of  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
prevention  of  all  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  hkewise 
of  all  that  we  may  hcreafier  decree.  They  shall  daily  trans- 
mit a  report  to  our  ministers  of  what  relates  to  their  respective 
departments.  They  are  furher  authorised  to  correspond  direct 
with  ourselves,  in  such  cases  where  they  have  any  information 
of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  us,  and  p:irticularly  to 
acquaint  us  with  any  instances  of  neglect  or  backwardness  on 
the  part  of  Civil  or  Military  Agents.  The  naval  and  m.ilitary 
force  shall  also  be  at  their  disposal,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
watching  of  the  coast  and  pons.  The  telegraphs  are  likewise 
placed  immediately  under  their  orders. 

Art.  IV.  Fishing-boats  shall  be  compelled  to  return  to  the 
havens  from  which  they  sailed.  They  shall,  upon  no  con- 
sideration, he  admitted  elsewhere,  not  even  under  the  pretext 
of  having  suilered  damage  ;  and  wherever  any  trace  shall  be 
discovered  of  a  ccmmnication  having  taken  place  with  the 
enemy,  snch  as  persons  being  found  on  board  not  belongintj 
to  the,  crew,  or  the  smallest  package  of  merchandize,  letters, 
or  newspapers,  the  boat  shall  become  tiie  property  of  the  Civil 
©r  Military  Authorities  who  shall  have  contributed  to  her  sei- 
zure, as  soon  as  a  decree  of  seizure  is  pronounced  by  the 
judges,  which  shall  be  within  14  days  at  the  farthest. 

Art.  V.  All  national  or  foreign  merchantmen  entering  any 
of  our  ijavens  or- roads,  of  any  description,  shall  be  warned  by 
a  boat  to  keep  ofT,  and  that  if  they  do  not,  they  will  Ije  fired 
at.     Mo  excuses  can  be  admitted,  letters  received,  jt  any  in- 
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ffrcourse  entered  into  with  them.     Sliips  of  \v:tr,   and  those 
of  friendly  nations,  are  alone  excepted. 

Art.  VI.  All  decrees,  regulations,  and  other  uiNpositions, 
heretofore  adopted,  relative  to  the  shutting  of  the  havens, 
and  the  prevention  of  commuaication  with  the  enemy,  shall 
remain  in  full  force. 

Art.  VII.  Our  Members  of  Finance,  Marine,  Colonies, 
Justice,  and  PoHce,  are  each  in  his  respective  department, 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  piesent  decree. 

liiven  at  our  Palace  at  Utrecht,  13th  Octoljcr,  1808,  in 
the  third  year  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)  LODEWYK. 

To  this  edict,  which  was  principally  to  suspend 
tlie  exportation  of  produce,  was  furnished,  a 
pretty  clear  commentary,  in  another  Decree  just 
previously  passed  at  St.  Cloud,  which  sufficiently 
indicated  the  desif^n  to  prohihit,  at  no  distant  sea- 
spn,  the  import  of  merchandize. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  COLONIAL  PRODUCE. 

K  XTRACT     FROM    THE    MINUTES    OF    THE    OFFICE    OF 
THE    SECRETARY    OF    STATE. 

Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  Sept.  6,  I8®8. 

"  Napoleon  Emperor  of  the  PVench,  King  of  Italy,  and  Pro* 
tecior  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 

"  On  the  Report  of  our  Ministers  of  Finance,  our  Council  of 
State  having  been  heard,  we  have  decreed,  and  do  decree  as 
follows: — 

Article  L  The  Introduction  of  ail  Colonial  Produce  coming 
from  Holland  and  Spain  into  France  is  prohibited  until  further 
orders. 

Art.  II.  All  vessels  freighted  with  such  articles,  which  shall 
enter  the  Elbe,  tlic  VVeser,  or  the  Jade,  shall  be  seized  and 
confiscated. 

Art.  III.  The  present  Decree  is  not  to  contravene  that  by 
which  we  reserved  to  ourselves  the  right  to  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton  wool,  under  certain  circumstances. 

Art.  IV.  Our  Minister  of  Finance  is  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  present  decree. 

(Signed)  NAPOLEON. 
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His  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  system  of 
closing-  up  the  ports,  induced  the  English  to  re- 
double their  efforts  in  the  Levant,  and  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  way  to  the  European  market  through 
the  Austrian  states,  in  the  event  of  the  North  Sea 
being  effectually  shut  against  them.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  subject  in  review- 
ing the  affairs  of  Austria,  we  will  therefore  only 
anticipate  our  history  so  far,  as  to  observe  that 
the  watchful  Emperor  did  not  overlook  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

Leaving  then  this  commercial  warfare  to  operate 
its  effects  in  destroying  the  resources  and  crip- 
pling the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  germi- 
nating a  spirit  of  dissention  and  discord  among 
neutral  states,  we  must  proceed  in  our  next  chap- 
ter to  enquire  how  the  Emperor  opened  the 
-campaign. 


'^ 
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CFI AFTER  IV. 

Circumstances — in  favour  of  Buonaparte  at  the 
opening  of  the  Campaign. — French  Hulk  tins. — 
Capture  of  Buncos. — Abuse  of  the  Spaniards. — 
Defeat  of  their  Arrnies. — Flattery  be&iowtd  on 
the  Troops  of  the  Confederation. — Eagerness  to  in^ 
crease  the  Miseries  of  War  to  the  English.— Great 
Part  of  the  Succours  sent  from  England  fall  into 
the  Hands  of  the  French, 

JiHE  reader  will  recollect  that  in  our  prf'cedinf^ 
Volume  we  gave  the  result  of  the  unfortunate 
Conveution  of  Cintra.  That  event  ha  J  concen- 
trated the  whole  of  the  Fi'snch  force  in  the  North 
of  Spain.  The  English  now  imposed  upon  them- 
selves the  arduous  task  of  traversing  the  moifn- 
tains  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  meet  them;  and 
Sir  John  Moore,  accompanied  by  Sir  David 
Baird  and  General  Hope,  was  appointed  ^o  the 
command  of  the  army.  That  the  undertaking 
was  of  the  most  perilous  kind,  will  be  anticipated 
by  every  one,  when  it  is  considered,  that  ail  t.ie 
late  commanders  of  the  army,  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal officers  had  been  re  cailed  to  assist  in  t'je 
enquiry,  which  had  been  instituted  on  account 
of  the  Convention.  The  army  was  in  many  re- 
spects ill  provided,  the  commissariat  could  f!ot 
be  said  to  be  arranged,  the  cjuu  ries  through 
which  the  troops  had  to  pass  were  indeed  friend- 
ly; but,  both  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  had  been 
so  soured  at  the  thoughfs  of  their  invaders  and 
t3'rants  being  allowed  lo  escape,  and  with  their 
plunder  too,  that  they  assisted  with  good  willi 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  n.  F        ■ 
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rather  than  with  cheerfuhiess.  A  more  fata]  Cir- 
cumstance than  all  the  rest  was,  that  the  odd  sort 
of  jostling  which  had  taken  place  among  the 
British  commanders  ;  the  various  changes,  appoint- 
ments, and  delays,  had  occasioned  so  much  loss 
of  time,  that  the  Emperor  with  his  usual  celerity 
was  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  allies,  by  the 
time  that  their  army  was  in  good  marching  order. 
If  then,  ali  the  valour  of  the  Romanas,  the  Pala- 
foxs,  the  O'Donnels,  the  Blakes,  the  Venegas, 
the  Castanos,  and  the  long  train  of  Spanish 
patriots,  were  unable  to  recover  their  northern 
irontier,  the  friend  of  a  just  cause  have  good 
ground  to  regret  that  the  British  army  was,  by  in- 
judicious arrangements,  disabled  from  contribut- 
ing its  courage  and  its  example  to  a  different 
issue. 

As  the  Emperor  expected  to  close  the  campaign 
by  the  complete  accomphshment  of  his  purpose—- 
the  complete  triumph  over  his  adversaries;  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  Bulletins  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  at  Bayonne;  and  as  those 
documents  ought  to  be  preserved  in  this  work, 
we  shall  open  the  history  of  the  campaign  by 
their  insertion.  , 

FIRST  BULLETIN 

Of  the  French  Army  (rf'SvK\'s, 

Vittoria,  Nov.  9,  1805. 
Position  of  the  French  army  on  the  25th  of  Oct. — Head 
quarters  at  Vittoria. — The  Marshal  Duke  of  Cornegliano, 
with  his  left  wing,  along  the  banks  ofthe  Arragon  and  the 
Ebro.  His  head-quarters  at  Rafalla.' — The  Marshal  Duke 
of  Elchingen  is  with  his  head-quarters  at  Guardia. — The 
Marshal  Duke  of  Istria  has  his  head-<^uartes  a^  Miranda,  with 
a  garrison  in  Fori  Pancorba. — The  General  of  Division  Mer- 
lin occupies  with  one  division  the  heights  of  Durango,  and 
presses  upon  the  enemy,  who  seem  disposed  to  attacic  the 
heights  of  Mondragon. — ^The  Marshal  Duke  of  Dantzic  hav- 
iog  arrived  with  the  divisions  of  Sebastiani  and  Laval,  the 
King  was  pleased  to  order  the  division  of  Merlin  to  return. — 
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The  enemy  bein^  in  the  mean  time  in  force  at  Lerin,  and 
having  occupied  Viana,  and  several  posts  on  the  kfl  bank  of 
the  Lbro,  the  King  ordered  the  Duke  of  Corncgliano  to  ad- 
vance aL;,3inst  the  enemy.  General  Walticr,  commander  of 
the  cavalry,  and  the  brigades  of  Generals  Habert,  Brune,  and 
Bazout,  proceeded  against  the  encm.y's  posts.  On  the  27th 
of  October  the  enemy  were  tlefeaied  at  all  points.  Twelve- 
hundred  men,  who  were  surrounded  in  Lerin,  at  Hrst  shewed 
a  dispcsition  to  defend  themselves;  but  General  Grandjean 
having  made  his  arrangements,  defeated  them  complttciy, 
making  prisoners  one  colonel,  two  lieutenant-colonels,  4  0  of- 
ficers, and  I2J0  soldiers.  These  troops  formed  part  of  the 
camp  of  St.  Roque,  before  Gibraltar.  At  the  same  time, 
Marshal  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  marched  for  Logrono,  pass- 
ed the  Ebro,  took  300  of  the  enemy  prisoners,  pursued  them 
several  miles,  and  re-esiablished  the  bridge  of  Logrono.  In 
consequence  of  this  event,  the  Spanish  General  Tignatelli, 
who  commanded  the  insurgents,  was  stoned  by  them. —  The 
troops  of  the  traitor  Romana  and  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  En- 
gland, landed  by  the  English  in  Spain,  with  the  divison  of 
Gallicia,  making  to$jether  a  force  of  30,000  men,  threatened 
from  Bilboa,  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  who,  led  on  by  a 
noble  ardour,  advanced  upon  them  on  the  31st  of  October, 
and  drove  them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  from  all  their 
positions.  The  troops  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
particularly  the  corps  of  Baden,  distinguished  themselves. — 
The  Marshal  Duke  of  Danizic  closely  followed  up  his  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  the  whole  1st  of  November,  as  far  as  Guenes, 
and  entered  Bilboa.  In  that  city  very  considerable  magazines 
were  found.  Several  Englishmen  were  made  prisoners.  The 
enemy's  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  considerable;  but 
we  took  very  few  of  them  prisoners.  Our  loss  consists  of  only 
50  killed  and  100  wounded.  However  praiseworthy  this  ac- 
tion was,  it  was  to  be  wished  that  it  had  not  taken  place  ;  the 
Spanish  corps  was  in  a  situation  to  have  been  completly  cut 
oif. — The  corps  of  Marshal  Victor  having  just  arrived,  was 
detached  from  Vitioria  to  Orduna.  On  the  7th  of  November, 
the  enemy,  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  St  Andero,  oc- 
cupied the  heights  of  Guenes. 

The  Marshal  Duke  of  Dantzic  advanced  against  them, 
and  broke  through  their  centre.  The  58th  and  S^d  regiments 
distinguished  themselves  upon  this  occasion. — Had  these  e- 
vents  occurred  in  the  plains,  not  a  man  of  the  enemy  would 
have  escaped;  but  the  mountains  of  St.  Andero  and  Bilboa 
are  almost  impassable.  The  Duke  of  Dantzic  pursued  the 
foe  during  the  whole  of  the  day  in  the  passes  of  Valmascda. — • 
In  ihcse  various  a(T;nrs,  the  enemy  have  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  from  3,5'JO  to  4,000  men. — The  Duke  of  Dantzic 
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partiailariy  praises  the  Generals  of  division  Laval  and  Se- 
bastiani,  ihd  Duirh  General  Ch'.ssey,  Colonel  Lacoste,  of  the 
i'7th  regiment  of  the  line,  and  the. colonels  of  the  regiment j  of 
Baden,  and  Nas.-au,  upon  whom  his  Majesty  has  conferred 
rewards. — The  army  is  abundantly  supphed  with  provisions,' 
and  the  weather  is  very  fine — Our  columns  are  marching 
forward,  and  combining  their  movements  It  is  supposed  that 
the  head- quarttrs  vviil  move  f.  rvi  ard  to  night  from  Vittoria, 

SECOND  BULLETIN 

Of  the  FRENCH  Army  c/Spain, 

Burgos,  Nov.  12j  1808. 
The  Duke  of  Dantzic  entered  Valmaseda,  in  pursuit  of  the 
foe. — On  ihe  8th,  General  Sebasiiani  discovered  the  rear- 
guard of  the  insurgents  posted  upon  a  high  hill  to  the  right  of 
Valmaseda;  he  immediately  advanced  against  them,  defeated 
them,  and  took  about  100  of  them  prisoners. — In  the  mean- 
time, the  city  of  Burgos  was  occupied  by  the  army  of  Estre- 
madura,  consisting  of  three  divisions.  The  advanced  guard 
was  composed  of  Walloons  and  Spanish  guards;  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  universities  of  Salamanca  and  Leon,  divided 
into  several  battalions,  and  some  regiments  of  the  line,  with 
other  corps  raised  since  the  insurrection  of  Badajos,  made  the 
whole  of  the  army  amount  to  little  short  of  20,000  men. 
The  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army  was  given  to  Mar- 
shal  the  Duke  of  I  stria;  and  the  Emperor  confined  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  corps  to  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia. 
— On  the  10th,  at  day-break,  the  latter  marshal  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  division  of  Wouton,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy. 
On  reaching  Garnonal,  he  was  received  with  the  disiharge  of 
thirty  pitces  of  artillery.  This  was  the  signal  for  advancing 
at  the  pas  de  charge  ;  the  infantry  of  the  division  of  Moutoa 
attacked  them,  supported  by  the  artillery.  The  Walloons  and 
Spanish  guards  were  defeated  at  the  first  outset.  'Jhe  Duke 
©f  istria,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  attacked  ihetn  in  flank. 
The  enemy  were  completely  routed;  3,000  of  tl.cm  being 
left  dead  on  the  field.  W  e  took  twelve  pair  of  colours,  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  3, Oi'O  prisoners.  Ttic  remainder 
were  completely  dispersed.  Our  troops  entered  the  city  of 
Burgos  intermixed  with  the  enemy,  and  the  cavalry  pursued 
them  in  all  directions. —  This  army  of  Estremadura,  which 
had  come  from  Madrid  by  forced  marches,  whose  first  enter- 
prise was  the  assassination  c  f  their  unfortunate  general  Count 
Torres,  and  which  was  completely  equipped  with  English 
arms,  besides  being  in  the  pay  of  England,  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  The  Colonel  of  the  Walloon  guards,  and  a  con- 
siderable nuroLier  of  the  superior  officers,  are  prisoners.     Our 
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loss  was  very  inconsiderable,  consisting  only  of  12  or  15  killed. 
and  at  most  50  wounded;  only  one  captain  was  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball. — This  adair,  which  we  owe  to  the  excellent  dis- 
positions of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  intrepidity  with 
which  the  Duke  of  Isiria  led  on  the  cavalry,  does  the  greatest 
honour  to  the  division  ofMouton;  though  it  is  well  known 
that  this  division  consist  of  corps  whose  name  alone  has  for  a 
long  time  been  a  title  of  honour.  The  castle  of  Burgos  has  been 
occupied,  and  was  found  in  good  condition ;  it  contained  con- 
siderable quanties  of  flour,  wine,  and  grain. — On  the  11th 
the  Emperor  reviewed  the  division  of  General  Bonnet,  and 
immediately  detached  it  towards  the  entrance  of  the  passes  of 
St.  Andero. — The  position  of  the  army,  this  day,  is  as  follows. 
— The  Marshal  Duke  of  Belluna  is  in  close  pursuit  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  of  Gallicia,  who  are  flying  in  the  direction 
of  \  illarcayo  and  Kcynosa,  towards  which  points  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  is  also  marching.  They  can  have  no  other  re- 
sourse  than  that  of  dispersing  in  the  mountains,  with  the  loss 
of  artillery,  baggage,  and  every  tiling  that  constitutes  an 
army. 

THIRD  BULLETIN 
Of  the  French  Army  (/Spain, 

Burgos,  Nov.  13,  1803, 

The  army  of  Gallicia,  which  fled  from  Bilboa,  is  pursued 
by  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Bt-Uuno,  in  the  direction  of  Es- 
pinosa;  by  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Danizic,  in  the  direction  of 
Villarcayo;  and  at  Reynosa  is  surrounded  by  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Dalmatia.  Important  events  must  take  place  in 
that  quarter. — General  JSlilhaut,  with  his  division  of  cavalry, 
has  entered  Valencia,  and  has  sent  oiT  detachments  towards 
the  outlets  of  Reynosa,  in  pursuit  of  the  paj-k  of 'artillery  of 
the  army  of  Gallicia.— The  young,  students  of  Salamanca, 
who  thought  to  accomplibh  the  conquest  of  France,  the  fanatical 
peasants,  who  already  dreamed  of  plundering  Bayonne  and 
iiourdeaux,  and  imagined  themselves  led  on  by  all  the  saints, 
being  misled  by  the  treacherous  monks,  are  disposed  of  their 
foolish  fancies.  Their  despair  and  dismay  are  at  their  heighr. 
They  deplore  the  misfortunes  of  which  they  are  become  the 
prey,  the  lies  whicli  they  have  been  made  to  believe,  and  the 
struggle,  without  an  object,  in  wliich  they  are  involved. — '1  he 
v.'hole  plain  of  Castille  is  already  overspread  by  our  cavalry. 
The  zeal  and  ardour  of  our  troops  enable  thein  to  periorrA 
journies  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Our  picquets  are 
on  the  Duero.  The  whole  coast  of  St.  Andaro  and  Bilboa 
completely  swept  of  the  enemy. — The  unfortunate  city  of 
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Burgos,  a  prey  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  town  tak?n  by  storm, 
trembles  with  dismay.  Priests,  monks,  inhabitants,  fled  upon 
first  news  of  the  battle  ;  terrihed  lest  the  soldiers  of  the  army 
fcf  Estremadura  should  attempt  to  defend  themselves  in  the 
houses,  which  resolution  they  probably  made  known  before- 
hand ;  first  plundered  by  these,  and  afterwards  by  our  sol- 
diers, who  entered  the  bouses,  in  order  to  drive  out  their  ene- 
mies, and  found  there  no  inhabitants. — Such  men  as  M.  Von 
Steine,  who  from  want  of  troops  of  the  line,  which  our  eagles 
could  not  oppose,  form  to  themselves  the  exalted  idea  of  rais- 
ing the  people  in  a  mass,  have  become  witnesses  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  they  have  brought  upon  themselves,  and  of  the 
small  obstacles  which  such  auxiliaries  cag  oppose  to  regular 
troops. — At  Burgns  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  wool  to  the 
value  of  thirty  millions  has  been  found,  which  his  Majesty 
has  caused  to  be  sequestrated.  All  of  it  that  belongs  to  the 
monks,  and  to  those  persons  that  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
insursection,  shall  be  declared  forfeited,  and  shall  be  first  set 
apart  for  the  indemnification  of  the  French,  for  the  losses 
■which  they  have  sustained ;  for  in  the  city  of  Madrid,  French- 
men, who  had  been  settled  there  even  for  forty  years,  have 
been  rob!^ed  of  every  thing,  and  the  Spaniards  who  were  true 
to  their  King  have  been  declared  emigrants.  The  property 
of  Aranzi,  a  most  virtuous  and  intelligent  minister;  of  Mas- 
seredo,  a  most  experienced  seaman;  of  O'Farril,  the  best 
soldier  in  Spain,  has  been  exposed  to  public  sale.  The  pro- 
perty of  Campo  Alanje,  respectable  for  his  virtues,  his  rank, 
«ind  his  fortune,  the  propiietor  of  60,000  Merinos,  and  of 
three  millions  of  income,  has  been  the  prey  of  these  infuriat- 
ed men.  Another  measure  determined  upon  by  the  Em- 
peror, is  the  confiscation  of  all  the  goods  of  English  manufac- 
ture, and  of  all  the  colonial  produce  which  has  been  disloaded 
in  Spain  since  the  period  of  the  insurrection.  The  merchants 
ef  London  have  thus  done  very  well  in  sending  their  goods  to 
Lisbon,  to  Oporto,  and  to  the  Spanish  ports.  The  more  they 
shall  send,  the  greater  will  be  the  contributions  which  they 
will  pay  us. — The  city  of  Falencia,  governed  by  a  worthy 
bishop,  has  received  our  troops  with  affection.  That  city 
suffers  none  of  the  miseries  of  war.  An  honest  bishop,  who 
animated  by  Christian  charity,  fulfils  the  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  from  whose  lips  nothing  but  honey  distils,  is  the 
greatest  blessing  which  Heaven  confers  upon  man.  An  in- 
temperate, odi(  us,  and  infuratcd  bishop  who  preaches  up  no- 
thing but  rebellion,  uproar,  disorder,  and  war,  is  a  curse 
whom  God  in  his  anger  gives  to  mankind,  to  mislead  them 
in  the  very  source  of  morality  itself. — There  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  monks  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Burgos,  The 
peasants  throw  stones  at  them. — *•  Wretches!"  said  they  to 
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th(rm :  ''  It  is  you  who  liavc  plunged  us  into  this  abyss  of  mis- 
eries. Perhaps  \vc  shall  nt-vcr  again  lx.'hold  our  ui,fortunate 
wives,  our  dear  children.  Wretches!  a  just  God  will  pu- 
nish you  in  Htll  for  all  the  miseries  which  you  have  caused 
to  our  families,  and  our  native  country." 

FOURTH  BULLETIN 
Qfi/ie  French  Ai-mi/  of  Spmu, 

Burgos,  Nov.  15,  1803. 

Yestero  AY  his  Majesty  reviewed  the  division  of  Marchand, 
filled  up  the  vacancies  with  the  most  deserving  officers,   and 
distributed    rewards    to  the   soldiers   who  had    distinguished 
themselves.      His  Majesty  is  extremely  well  satisfied   with 
those  troops  who  have  cheerfully  marched,  without  halting, 
from  the  Banks  of  the  Vistula. — The  Puke  of  Ekhingen  has 
marched  from  Burgos.     This  morninir  his  Majesty  reviewed 
his  guards  on  the  plains  of  Burgos.     His  Majesty  afterwards 
inspected  the  division  of  Dessolles,  and  made  appointments  to 
all  the  vacancies  in  that   division.     Important  events  are  at 
hand;  all  the  troops  are  in  motion.     Nothing  can  he  done  in 
war  without  following  a  well  concerted  plan.     Among  the 
prisoners  there  were  some  who  had  engraved  on  their  buttons 
a  fallen  eagle,  pierced  by  two  arrows,  with  the  inscription — 
"  To  the  conqueror  of  France."    In  this  ridiculous  gasconade 
the  countrymen  of  Don  Quixote  may  be  regonized. — Worse 
troops  cannot  be  found,  whether  employed  on  the   mountaitis 
or  in  the  plains.     Clownishly  ignorant,    foolishly  obstinate, 
cruel    towards  the  weak,   mean  and  cowardly  towards  the 
strong.     Such  is  the  spectacle  they  exhibit  to  us.    The  monks 
and   the  inquisition  have  bewildered  iJais  nation. — Ion   thou- 
sand  light  cavalry  and  dragoons,  with  24  pieces  of  cannon, 
marched  on   the  11th,   to  fail  upon  the  rear  of  the  Enghsh, 
division,  whicii   was  said  to  be   at  \  alladolid.     These   brave 
troops  advanced  31-  miles  in   two  davs,  but  our  expectations 
were  frustrated.     We  have  entered  Pakncia  and  Valladolid, 
and  have  pushed  on  six  miles  furihc- — still  none  of  the  En- 
glish,  but  prospects  and   assurance  of  finding   them — In  the 
meantime,  it   appears  certain,  tiiat  a  division  of  their  troops 
have  been  disembarked  at  Corruna,  and  that  another  division 
entered  Badajos  in  the  beginning  of  tiiis  month.     The  day  on 
which  we  shall  incet  them,  will  b'.'  a  festival  for  the  French 
army.     May  ih.cir  blood  dye  th.u  Continent  which  tliey  have 
desolated  by  their  intrigues,  their  monopoly,  and  their  horri- 
ble selfishness.     Would  they  were,  instead  of  20,000,  80  or 
100,000  strong,  then  would  the  English  mothers  learn  what 
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are  the  miseries  of  war,  and  the  English  government  would 
no  longer  continue  to  sport  with  the  blood  and  the  lives  of 
the  peopt'l  of  the  Continent!     I'he  greatest  falsehoods,  the 
basest  means,  are  practised  by  English  Mathiavehsin,  to  mis- 
lead the  nation;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  good; 
Biscay,  Navarre,   Old  Cisiile,  and  even  the  greatest  part  of 
Arragon,  are  animated  by  an  excellent  spirit.     The  nation  in 
general  views  with  profound  sorrow  the  abyss  into  which  it 
has  been  endeavoured  to  plunge  it,  and  will  therefore  curse 
the  cause  of  so  many  evils. — Florida  Blanca,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgents,  is  the  same  who  was  minister  under 
Charles  the  Third  :  he  has  always  been  the  sworn  enemy  of 
France,  and  a  zealous  pariizan  of  England.-   It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  his  laat  days  he  will  acknowledge  the  errors  of  his  po- 
litical life.     He  is  an  old  man,  who,  to  the  blindness  attach- 
ment to  England,  joins  the  most  unbounded  religious  supersti- 
tion.     His  confidents  and   friends   are   fanatics   and  stupid 
monks.— Tranquillity  is  restored  in  Burgos  and  its  environs. 
The  first  moment  of  fury  has  been  succeeded  by  confidence. 
The  peasants  have  returned  to  their  villages  and  resumed  their 
labours. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  is  with  his  guard  at  Bur- 
gos.— General  Milhaud  is  marching  with  his   division  upon 
Palencia.     General  Lasalles  has  taken  possession  of  Lerma. 
— ^Thus,  in  an  instant,  have  the  armies  of  Gallicra  been  de- 
feated,   dispersed,   and    partly    annihilated,   notwithstanding 
that  all  the  corps  o"^  our  army  have  not  yet  come  up.     Three- 
fourths  of  the  cavalry,  and  almost  one  half  of  the  infantry,  re- 
main behind. — ^The  army  of  the  insurgents  exhibited  the  most 
singular  contrast.     In  the  pockets  of  the  ofificers  who  were 
killed  were  found  lists  of  companies,  having  soine  of  them 
the  name  of  Company  of  Brutus,  and  some  of  them  Company 
ef  the  people.   There  were  companies  of  students,  and  others 
that  had  the  names  of  saints.     Such  were  the  mihtary  bands 
that  composed  the  insurgent  army  of  the  peasants.     Anarchy 
and   confusion — these  were  what  England  sowed  in  Spain. 
"What  will  she  reap  from  them  ?  The  hatred  of  this  brave  peo- 
ple, when  they  are  once  enlightened,  and  under  a  good  go- 
vernment ;  for  the  rest,  the  extravagance  of  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  is  every  where  notorious. — Among  the  standards 
that  have  fallen  into  cur  hands  are  some  bearing  a  representa- 
tion of  the  lion  of  Spain  tearing  in  pieces  the  imperial  eagle. 
And  who  are  they  that  have   indulged  in  such  emblemes? 
The  worst   troops  that  are  in  Europe. — The  cavalry  of  the 
army   of   Estramadura  could  not  even  so  much  as  face  us. 
The  instant  the  H)th  regiment  of  chasseurs  came  in  sight  of 
them,   they   were  put  to  the  rout,  and  were  no  longer  to  be 
seen. — 1  he  Emperor  reviewed  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
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matia  previous  to  its  marching  from  Burgos  in  piirsuit  of  the 
rear  of  tlie  army  of  Gallicia.  iJis  Majesty  has  made  various 
promotions,  distributed  rewards,  and  is  extremely  well  satisfi- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  these  troops.  lie  has  expressed  his 
satisfaction  to  the  conquerors  of  Medina.  Rio  Seco,  and  Bur- 
gos, the  Marshal  Duke  oi  Istria,  and  Generals  Merle  and 
^louion. 

FIl-TH  BULLETIN 

Of  the  French  ji7-mi/  o/Spain,, 

Burgos,  Nov.  16.  1808. 

The  fate  of  the  army  of  Estrcmadura  has  been  decided  on 
the  plains  of  Burgos.     The  GaiUcian  army,  beaten  in  the 
battles  of  Dur.ngo,  Guenes,  and  Valmaseda,  has  been  dis- 
persed in  the  Battle  of  Espinosa.     This  army  was  composed 
of  the  ancient  Spanish,  troops  which  were  in  Portugal  and 
Gallicia,  and  which  quitted  Pono  towards  the  end  of  June, 
-xhe   militia  of  Gallicia,  Asturias,   and  Old  Castile,  of  5,000 
Spanish  prisoners,  which  the  English  had  clothed  and  armed 
at  their  expence,  and  disembarked  at  St.  Andero,  of  the  vol- 
unteers of  Gallicia,  &c.  of  the  regiments  of  artillery,  and  of 
the  troops  which  the  traitor  Romana  had  carried  away  from 
the  north.     This  army  had  the  presumption  to  attempt  cut- 
ing  off  our  communication  with  Biscay.     For  ten  days  it  was 
driven  from  post  to  post;  at  lest,  oa  the  lOih  of  November, 
it  arrived  at  Espinosa,  where,  in  order  to  save  its  artillery, 
magazines,  &c.  it  formed  in  order  of  battle,  ss  it  believed,  in 
a  situation  not  to  be  forced.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Marshall  Belluno,  arrived   in  front  of  the  enem" ;  General 
Paethod  was  ordered  lo  carry  a  small  buttery  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  traitor   Romana.     This  position  was  excellent, 
and  defended  by   their  best  tooops,  but   General  Paethod, 
u-ith  his  corps,  fell  upon  these  troops  who  had  abused  our 
confidence,  and  broken  their  oaths.     In  an  i.ist?.nt  they  were 
broken,  and  precipitated  down  the  precipices.    Tlie  Princess's 
regiment  was  destroyed.     'Ihe  enemy  mav'e  several   attacks, 
in  "all  of  whi^h  ihey'were  defeated.      Daring  the  night  both 
armies  remained  in  their  p-jsitioiis. — Whilst   tliis  was  taking 
place,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  marched  towards  Ueynosa,  the 
only  retreat  of  the  enemy.     At  break  of  day  the  enemy  were 
attacke<  ,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  by  the  Dukes  of  Dantzic 
and  Belluno,   while  General   Maison  advanced   against    his 
centre;  the  enemy  fled,  throwing  away  his  arms  and  colours, 
and  abandoning  his  artillery.     The  Duke  of  Danizic  took  at 
Ileynoia  their  artillery,  magazines,  and  baggage,  and  made 
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some  prisoaers.  Thus  the  enemy  have  been  turned  not  only 
in  Keyncsa,  but  at  Palencia;  60  pieces  of  cannon  liave  been 
taicen,  20,000  men  killed  or  prisoners ;  two  Spanish  generals 
killed.  All  the  succours  in  arms,  &c.  sent  by  the  English, 
have  fallen  into  our  hands.  Blake  saved  himself  by  taking  to 
the  Austurian  mountains.  Romana,  with  a  few  thousand  men, 
is  marching  towards  Sr.  Andero.  Our  loss  is  triHing  in  these 
combats,  not  exceeding  80  killed,  and  300  wounded. — We 
have  not  losst  any  officer  of  distinction. 

If  the  times  in  which  these  events  happened  had 
been  in  any  thing  like  a  natural  state,  the  Empe- 
ror would  not  have  indulged  so  much  parade  in 
displaying  the  mere  auxilliary  losses  of  an  enemy 
— related  as  the  English  were  to  the  Spaniards. 
To  have  talked  to  his  subjects  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  such  an  enemy,  to  succour  and  sustain 
a  people  gallantly  struggling  to  maintain  their 
inde[jendence,  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  to 
excite  feelings  of  pity  and  compassion  for  that 
enemy,  and  to  have  held  him  up  as  an  object  of 
admiration  and>esteem.  Buonaparte  knew  better 
what  he  could  do  in  France  ;  for  before  he  put 
his  svstein  into  operation  he  had  so  completely 
annihilated  the  faculties — all  the  free  agency  of 
the  human  soul,  that  he  could  command  what  he 
pleased  to  he  believed,  and  in  general  was  regard- 
less of  consequences. 
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CAAPTER  V. 

Listlessness  of  the.  Spaniards. — Furthei'  Pro- 
gress of  the  French  — Battle  of  Tudcla. — AcrL 
vionious  complaints  against  the  English.  —  hrjus- 
tice  of  Charging  England  rcifh  the  Calamities  of 
the  War. — yln  .American  Witness. — The  Frenck 
proceed  io-xards  Madrid. 

J.  HE  rapidity  of  these  an  1  subsequent  move- 
ments, and  their  importance  on  account  of  the 
positions  they  were  designed  to  secure,  can  hard- 
ly be  comprehended  without  a  pretty  frequent 
reference  to  a  map  on  a  tolerably  large  scale ; 
furnished  with  the  information  s©  obtained,  the 
reader  might  imagine  himself  very  decently  qua-' 
lififd  to  enter  into  competition,  in  point  of  tech- 
nical science,  with  many  generals,  tliat  during 
this  war,  have  played  at  fighting  Buonaparte. 
Most  of  them  see  ;,  to  liave  been  ignorant,  not 
only  of  the  resources  of  their  enemy  and  of  their 
own,  but  even  of  the  country  and  the  ground 
they  occupied.  That  taere  was  no  grand  and 
imposing  army  in  Spain,  to  command  terror  and 
respect  from  the  enemy,  by  its  numbers  and 
power,  is  accounted  for  in  the  policy  that  resolv- 
ed upon  keeping  up  a  system  of  harrassing  war- 
fare in  small  parties;  but  bow  the  contrivers  of 
this  policy  could  have  been  so  improvident  a«  to 
have  continued  in  the  constant  habit  of  leaving 
large  masses  of  property  and  provision  in  situa- 
tions immediately  within  his  reach,  it  is  impossible 
to  account,  and  yet  it  should  >eem  that  he  has  ob- 
tained his  means  of  annoyance  principally  in  that 
way. 
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SIXTH  BULLETIN 
Of  the  French  AriuT/  (3/"Spaim, 

Burgos,  Nov.  18.  1808. 
Op  the  40,000  men  who  composed  the  army  of  Gallicia, 
part  has  been  killed  and  taken,  and  the  rest  is  dispersed. 
The  remains  arrive  daily  at  our  posts.  The  General  of 
division  Debelle  has  taken  500  prisoners  in  the  environs  of 
Vasconcelles. — Co!.  Taschcn,  who  commands  the  first  regi- 
ment of  chasseurs,  attacked  the  escort  of  the  Spanish  General 
Acevc'do;  the  troops  who  composed  the  escort  having  made 
some  resistance,  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword. — General 
Bonnett,  with  his  division,  fell  in  with  the  head  of  a  column 
of  fugitives,  consisting  of  2,000  men;  they  were  partly  taken 
and  partly  destroyed. — The  Marshal  Duke  of  Istria,  who 
commands  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  entered  Aranda  on  the 
IGth  at  noon  :  our  advanced  parties  of  horse  go  on  the  left  as 
far  as  Soria  and  Madrid,  and  on  the  right  to  Leon  and  Ka- 
mora. — ^The  enemy  evacuated  Aranda  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  behind  them  four  pieces  of  cannon.  A  con- 
siderable magazine  of  biscuit,  40,000  quintals  of  grain,  and 
a  targe  quantity  of  clothing,  were  found  in  that  town.— At 
Keynosa  numerous  English  eflects  were  found,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  provisions  of  every  description. — The  in- 
ha!)itants  of  Montana,  and  of  the  whole  plain  of  Castile,  which 
extends  to  Portugal,  and  of  the  province  of  Leon,  detest  and 
curse  the  authors  of  this  war,  and  earnestly  demanded  peace 
and  repose:  30,000  bales  of  wool,  worth  15  to  20  millions, 
wkich  \Yere  seized  in  Burgos,  have  been  sent  to  Bayonne. 

SEVENTH  BULLETIN 
0/  the  French  Army  of  Spain, 

Burgos;  Nov.  20,  1803. 
By  the  16th  the  van  of  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Dalmatia  en- 
tered St.  Andero,  and  found  there  a  large  quantity  of  flour, 
ammunition,  and  British  goods.  1  he  bishop  of  St.  Andero, 
animated  rather  with  the  spirit  of  the  devil  than  that  of  the 
gospel,  is  always  marching  with  a  cutlass  by  his  side;  he 
has  taken  shelter  on  board  the  English  frigates.  The  ca- 
valry of  General  Lasalle  has  pushed  iis  advanced  posts  as 
far  as  Some  Sierra,  The  regiments  of  Zamora,  and  of  the 
Princessa,  which  formed  part  of  R'-manJ's  division,  are  al- 
most intirely  annihilated.  Some  Spanish  officers,  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Zamora  and  Princessa,  who  were  m  the  north,  and 
who  escaped  from  Zamora,  were  made  prisoners.  •'  You  took 
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an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King,"  said  some  one  to  thtrrv: 
they  acknowledged  they  did.  "  You  have  violated  your 
oath."  "  We  only  acted  in  obedience  to  our  general." 
"  You  formed  a  part  of  the  French  army,  and  you  recom- 
pensed the  kindest  treatment  by  the  most  infamous  trea- 
chery." They  again  replied:  "  Tha*  they  were  under  the 
orders  of  their  general,  and  that  they  had  only  obeyed  him." 
"  You  might  have  been  disarmed,'  it  was  observed,  "  and 
perhaps  that  measure  ought  to  have  been  adopted:  but  re- 
liance wa«  placed  on  your  oaths.  It  is  more  to  the  glory  of 
the  Emperor  to  have  to  fight  you,  than  to  have  been  induced 
to  a  step  which  might  have  been  censured  f^r  too  much  mis- 
trust. You  are  no  longer  protected  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
which  you  have  violated.  You  ought  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 
The  Emperor  condescend*  to  pardon  you  a  second  time." 
For  the  rest,  the  regiments  of  Zamora  and  Princessa  have 
suffered  most  severely :  very  few  of  them  left  with  their  co- 
lours. 

EIGHTH  BULLETIN 

Of  the  French  Army  of  Spaik. 

Burgos,  Nov.  22,  1608. 
The  Duke  of  Dalraatia  is  following  his  successes  with  the 
utmost  activity.  A  convoy  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
English  muskets  was  taken  iu  the  port  of  Cuniilar,  the  very 
moment  the  ships  were  on  the  point  of  getting  under  weigh. 
General  Surrat,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  continues  vigo- 
rously to  pursue  the  enemy.  He  has  passed  Montuna,  and 
enterad  Astuna.  The  light  companies  of  the  36'h  reginient 
have  seized,  in  the  port  of  Saniillana,  an  English  convoy, 
laden  with  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  other  colonial  commo- 
dities. Tiie  number  of  English  vessels,  richly  laden,  which 
have  been  taken  on  this  coast,  amounts,  alrendy,  to  iweniy- 
five.  The  7th  corps  of  the  army  of  Spain  commanded  by 
General  Gouvion,  St.  Cyr,  has  also  begun  pieparations. 
On  the  Gth  of  November,  the  place  of  Rosas  was  invested 
by  Generals  Reille  and  Peno,  and  the  heights  of  St.  Pedro 
were  carried  by  the  Italians.  A  large  number  of  Miquilets 
and  English  occupied  the  port  of  Silva;  they  were  attacked 
by  General  Fontana,  at  the  head  of  three  battalions  of  light 
infantry,  and  dashed  into  the  sea,  with  the  loss  of  ten  24- 
poundcTJ,  four  of  which  were  English,  which  they  had  not 
time  to  embark.  On  the  8th,  the  garrison  of  Rosas  made  a 
sortie  in  three  columns,  protected  by  the  s^uns  of  the  ICnglish 
•hips.  (Jeneral  Marccheili  killed  6iH)  of  them,  and  repulsed 
the  rest.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  head  quarters  will  be  re* 
moved  troin  liurgos  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
VOL.   VIU. NO.  II.  F 
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NINTH  BULLETIN 
Gf  the  Frekch  Army  <2/'Spain. 

Araiida,  Nov.  23,  1808. 

The  military  system  seems  to  have  been   as  follows: — On 
the  left  was  the  army  of  Gallicia,  one  moiety  of  which  was 
composed  of  troops  of  the  line,  and  of  all  the  resources  of 
Gallicia,   Asturia,  and   Leon.     In  the  centre  was  the  army 
of  Estremadura,  which  the  English  corps  had  promised  to 
support,   and   which  was  composed  of  all  the  resources  of 
£sfremadura,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.     The  army 
of  Andalusia,  Valentia,  New  Castile,  and  Arragon,  stated 
to  amount  to  80,000  men,  occupied,  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber,  Calahoria,  Tudela,  and  the  borders  of  .Arragon.     This 
army  supported  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  was  composed 
of  the  troops  who  formed  the  camp  of  St.    Roch,   and  of  the 
whole  force  of  Andalusia,  Valentia,  Carthagena,  and  Madrid. 
It  is  against  this  army  the  French  troops  are  now  manceuvr- 
ing:    the  rest  having  been  dispersed  and   destroyed  in   the 
battles  of  Espinos  and  Burgos. — The  head-quarters  were  re- 
moved on  the  22nd  from.  Burgos  to  Lerma,  and  on  the  23rd 
from  Lerma  to  Aranda. — The  Duke  of  Elchingen  marched 
on  the  22nd  to  Soria  ;  the  town  was  disarmed  ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  well-disposed  persons  appointed  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  province.     The  Duke  is  now  in  Medina  Cell,  and 
his  light  troops  scour  the  road  from  Saragossa  to  Madrid. — 
On  the  22ad  the    Dukes  of  Montebello   and    Cornegliano 
formed  a  junction  near  the  bridge  of  Lodosa. — On  the  24iii 
the  Duke  of  Belluno  removed  his  head-quaners  to  Vcnte 
Gornez.     Almost  all  the   roads  of  communication  between  . 
Madrid   and  the  northern  provinces  are  intercepted  by  our 
troops,  whose  light  parties  have  picked  up  a  great  number  of 
couriers  and   mails. — The  utmost  confusion  seems  to  prevail 
in  Madrid,  and  the  whole  nation  anxiously  desires  the  resto- 
ration of  that  tranquillity  and  peace,  of  which  Spain  has  been 
deprived  by  the  puerile  arrogance  and  criminal  cunning  of  a 
few  intriguers. — It  appears  difficult  fur  any  army  which  forms 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  is  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
to  fall  back  on  Madrid,  and  the  South  of  Spain. — The  events 
which  are   now  preparing  will  probably  decide   the  fate  of 
this  other  moiety  of  the  Spanish  army. — For  these  three  days 
we  have  had   damp  and  hazy  weather.     This  season  is  more 
hurtful  to  the  natives  of  the  country  than  to  men  accustomed 
to  the  cHmate  of  the  North. — General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  con- 
tinues vigorously  to  push  on  the  siege  of  Kosas. 
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TENTH  BULLETIN 
Of  the  French  Army  0/  Spain. 

Aranda  de  Duuro,  Nov.  2C,  1803. 
It   appears   that   the  Spanish  forces  amount  to   180,000  ef- 
fective men. — 80,000    eHeciive   men,    making    GO, 000    men 
under  arms,  who  composed  the  armies  of  Gallicia  and   Es- 
tremadura,   and   were  c<  mmanded  by  Blake,    La  Ivomana, 
and    Galuzzo,  have  been  dispersed  and   put  hors  de  combat. 
Una  army  of  Andalusia,  Valencia,  New  Castile,  and  Arra- 
gon,   commanded    by    Casianos,    Pena,   and    Palafox,     and 
wluch  likewise  appeared  to  amount  to   80,000  men,  that  is, 
to   60,000  under   arms,  will  in   a  few  days,    meet  its  fate. — 
The  Marshal  Duke  of  Montebello  has  received  orders  to  at- 
tack  it  in  front,  with  30,000  men,  while  the  Dukes  of  ^El- 
thingen   and    Beiluno  are  already  posted   on   its  rear. — 1  he 
remaining  60,000  elVeciive  men  may  amount  to  40,000  under 
arms,  30,000  of  whom  are  in  Catalonia,  and  10,000  at  Mad- 
rid, at  Valencia,  and  in  other  garrison  towns,  or  in  motion. — 
Before  he  proceeded  a  step  beyond  the  Duero,  the  Emperor 
resolved  to  anniiiilate  the  armies  of  the  centre  and  left,  and 
to  inflict  a  similar  fate  on  that  of  General  Castanos  on  the 
right. — That  plan  once  executed,  the  march  to  Madrid  will 
be  but  a  promenade.     This  grand  design  must,  before  the 
present  moment,    have  been  accomplished.      With   respect 
to  the  corps  of  Cawlonia,  which  is  composed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  the   troops  of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Grenada,  these 
provinces  being  threatened,  will  withdraw  their  troops,  that 
is,  if  the  state  of  the  communications  wilt  permit.     At  any 
•Vate,  the  7th  corps,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Rosas, 
will  give  a  good  account   of  them. — At  Barcelona,   General 
Duhesime,  with     15,000  men,  and   supplies  for   six  months, 
answers  for  that  important   place. — W*.;  have   said  nothing  of 
the  English  forces.     It  seems  that  one  division  is  in  Gallicia, 
and  that  another  made  its  appearance  at    liadajoz,  about  the 
*:nd   of  last   month.     If  the  English  have  any  cavalry,  we 
uiust  have  perceived  it ;  for  our  light   troops  have   almost 
reached    the  frontiers  of   Portugal.     If  they   have  infantry, 
they  probably  have  no  intention  to  employ  it  in  bchalt  of  their 
allies,  for  it  is  now  thirty  days  since  the  campaign  was  open- 
ed; three  large  armies  have  been  destroyed;  an  immense 
quantity  of  artillery   is  taken;  the  provinces  of  Castile,  La 
iNloniai'io,   Arragon,   Soria,  &:c.  are  conquered;  in   a  word, 
the  fate  of  Spain   and    Portugal   is   decided,  and  nothing  is 
heard  of  any  inovements  of  the  English  troops. — At  the  same 
time,  one-half  of  tlie  French  army  is  not  yet  arrived.     Part 
•f  the  4th  corps  of  the  army,  the  whole  of  the  5th  and  8th 
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corps,  six  regiments  of  liH,ht  cavalry,  many  companies  of  ar- 
tillery and  sappers,  and  a  great  number  of  men  belonging  to 
the  regiments  which  are  in  Spain,  have  not  yet  passed  the 
Bidassoa. — In  truth,  and  without  doing  injustice  to  the  bra- 
very of  our  soldiers,  it  may  be  asserted  that  there  cannot  be 
worse  troops  than  the  Spanish.  Like  the  Arabs,  they  can 
lurk  behind  houses,  but  they  have  no  discipline,  no  know- 
ledge of  manoeuvres,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make 
any  resistance  in  a  field  of  battle.  - 

The  very  mountains  have  aiforded  them  but  a  feeble  pro- 
tection. But  thanks  to  the  power  of  the  inquisition,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monks,  their  dexterity  to  seize  all  pens,  and  to 
make  them  speak  all  languages,  it  is  still  believed,  through- 
out great  part  of  bpaiii,  that  Blake  has  been  victorious,  that 
the  French  army  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  imperial  guard 
taken.  Whatever  may  be  the  momentary  success  of  these 
wretched  shifts,  and  of  these  ridiculous  tlfons,  the  reign  of 
the  inquisition  is  over;  its  revolutionary  tribunals  will  no 
longer  harrass  any  country  in  Europe;  in  bpain  as  at  Rome, 
the  inquisition  shall  be  abolished,  and  the  horrid  spectacle  of 
auto-da  jes  shall  never  again  be  repeated.  This  reform  shall 
be  effected  iri  spite  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  English,  in 
spite  of  the  alliance  which  they  have  formed  with  the  monkish 
impostors,  who  have  given  our  Lady  del  Pilar  and  the  saints 
cf  V  alladolid  the  power  of  speech.  England  has  for  her  allies, 
exclusive  monopoly,  the  inquisition,  and  the  Franciscans:  all 
are  alike  to  her,  if  she  can  but  sow  discord  among  nations,  and 
deluge  the  continent  with  blood. — An  English  brig,  the  Fer- 
ret, which  left  Portsmouth  the  i  1th  of  this  month,  came  to  an 
anchor  on  the  22d,  in  the  port  of  St.  Andero,  not  knowing 
that  the  place  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  French.  She  had 
on  board  important  dispatches,  and  a  great  quaniity  of  En- 
glish papers,  which  were  secured, — At  St.  Andero  were  found 
great  quantities  af  Jesuit's  bark  and  colonial  produce,  which 
■were  sent  to  Bayonne. — The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  has  entered 
the  Asturias.  Several  towns  and  many  villages  have  begged 
to  submn,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  abyss  dug  for 
them  by  the  counsels  of  foreigners,  and  by  the  passions  of  the 
multitude, 

ELEVENTH  BULLETIN 

Of  the  French  Army  of  S fax s, 

Aranda  de  Diicro,  Nov.  27.  1808. 
His  Majesty  on  the  19ih  sent  off  the  Marshal  Duke  of  iVJon- 
febello  with  instructions  for   the  movements  of  the  left,  of 
which  he  gave  him  the  cominand. — Ihe  Duke  of  Montebello 
and  the  Duke  of  Cornegliano  concerted  measures  together  at 
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Lodosa,  on  the  COth,  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  his 
Majesty. — On  the  'Jlst,  the  division  of  General  Lagrange, 
with  the  brigade  of  light  cavalry  of  General  Colbert,  and  the 
brigade  of  dragoons  of  General  Dijon,  set  out  from  Lagrogno, 
by  the  right  of  the  Ebro.     At  the  same  time  the  four  divisions, 
composing  the  corps  of  the  Duke  oF  Cornegliano,  passed   the 
river  at  Lodosa,  abandoning  the  whole  country  between   the 
Ebro  and  Pampeluna. — On  the  22d,  at  the  break  of  day,  the 
French  army  began  its  march.     It  took  its  direction  to  Cala- 
horra,  where,  on   the  evening  before,  were  the  head-quarters 
ofCastanos;  it  found  that  town  evacuated,  and  afterwards, 
marched  upon  Alfaro",  the  enemy  had  in  like  manner  retreat- 
ed.—On  the  23d,  at  brcek  at  Csy,  the  General  of  Division, 
Lefebvre,   at  the  head  of  the  cavahy,  and  supported  by  the 
division  of  General  Morlat,  forming   the  advanced  guard, 
met  with  the  enemy.     He  imrnediately  gave  iufcrmation   to 
the  Duke  of  Montebello,  who  found  the  army  of  the  enemy 
in  seven  divisions,  consisting  to  45,000  men,  under   arms, 
with  its  right  before  Tudela,  and  its  left  occupying  a  line  of  a 
league  and  a  half;  a  disposition  absolutely  bad.    The  Arrago- 
nese  were  on  the  right,  tlie  troops  of  Valencia  and  New  Cas- 
tile in  the  centre,  and  the  three  divisions  of  Andalusia,  which 
General  Castanos  commanded  iKore  c?pecia!ly  formed   the 
ieft.     Forty  piects  of  cannon  covered  the  enemy'-s  line. — At 
nine  in  the  morning  the  columns  of  the  French  army,  begaa 
to  deploy,  with  that  order,  that  regularity  and  coolness,  which 
characterise  veteran  troops:  situations  v-'jre  chosen  for  estab- 
lishing Latteries  with  sixty  pieces  of  caniion,  but  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  troops,  and  the  inquietude  of  the  ei\eroy,  did  not 
allow  time  for  this.     The  Spaniards  where  already  vanqvilsl>- 
td  by  the  order  and   movements  of  the  I'Vcnch  ::rmy. — Tlie 
Duke  of  Montebello  caused  the  centre  to   be  pierced  by  th'.- 
division  of  General  Maurice  Matthieu;  the  General  of  Divi- 
sion   Lefebvre,  with  his  cavalry,  immediately  passed  on  ihi- 
trot  through  this  opening,  and  enveloped,  by  a  quarter  vv'iieei 
to  the  left,  the  whole  right  of  the  enemy.    I'he  moment  when 
half  of  the  enemy's  line  found  itself  thus  turned  and  defeated/ 
was  that  in  whicii  General  Lagrange  attacked  the  village  ot 
Cdscante,  where   the  line  of  Castanos  was  placed,  which  did 
not   exhibit  a  better  countenance  than  ilie  right,  but  abandoa- 
ed  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  behind  it  its  aniilery,  and  a  greo.: 
number  of   prisoners.     The  cavalry  pursued   the  remains  of 
the  enemy's  army  to  Mallah,  in  the  direction  of  Saragosss, 
and  to  Tarragona,  in  the  cUrection  of  Agreda.     Seven  si  and - 
ards,  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  iheir  furniture,  12. co- 
Imcls,  300,  officers,  and  3,000  men  have  been  taken;  4,000 
.Spaniards  have  been  left  dead  on  iht  udd  of  buttlC;  cr  Itave 
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been  driven  into  the  Ebro.  Our  loss  has  been  trifling,  we 
have  had  60  men  killed  and  400  wounded ;  among  the  latter 
is  the  General  of  Division  Lagrange,  who  has  received  a 
bullet  in  the  arm. — Our  troops  found  at  Tudela  a  number  of 
magazines. — The  Marsha!  Duke  of  Cornegliano  has  begun 
his  march  upon  Saragossa. — While  a  part  of  the  fugitives  re- 
tired to  this  place,  the  left,  which  had  been  cut  ofl',  fled  in 
disorder  to  'rarracona  and  Agieda. — The  Duke  of  Elchin- 
gen,  who  was  on  tht  22d  at  Soria,  ou  lit  to  have  been  on  the 
23d  at  Agreda,  not  a  than  would  have  escaped  but  this  corps 
being  too  much  fatigued,  remained  at  Soria  the  i'3d  and 
24th.  He  arrived  at  Agreda  on  the  25th,  still  sufficiently  in 
time  to  stize  a  great  number  of  magazines — One  named 
Falafox,  formerly  z  gurde  du  corps,  a  man  without  talcnis, 
and  without  courage,  a  kind  of  insignificant  monks  the  true 
head  of  a  party,  whiih  acquired  him  the  name  of  genera], 
was  the  first  to  take  flight,  'i'his  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
acted  in  that  manner;  he  has  done  the  same  on  all  occasions. 
' — This  army  of  45, 000  has  been,  thus  beaten  and  defeated, 
without  our  having  had  m.oro  that  6,000  men  engaged. — The 
battle  of  Burgos  had  struck  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
battle  of  Espniosa  the  right ;  the  battle  of  Tudela  has  struck 
the  left;  victory  has  thus  struck,  as  with  a  thunderbolt,  and 
dispersed  the  whole  league  of  the  enemy. 

TWELFTH  BULLETIN 
Of  the  Fr  ii  n  c  h  Army  o/"  S  p  a  i  N, 

Aranda  de  Duero,  Nov.  28,  1808. 

At  the  battle  of  Tudela,  the  General  of  Division,  Lagrange, 
charged  with  the  attack  ol  Cascante,  ordered  his  division  to 
march  by  echello'i,  and  put  himst;lf  at  the  head  of  the  first 
division,  composed  o'i  the  25th  regim.ent  of  light  infantry, 
which  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  such  im.petuosity,  that  200 
Spaniards  were  killed  in  the  first  charge  of  the  bayonet.  The 
other  echellcms  couid  not  come  up.  This  singular  intrepidity 
spread  consternation  and  disorder  among  the  troops  of  Cas- 
tanos.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  General  Lagrange,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  first  cchclLni,  received  a  ball,  which 
wounded  him  dangerously. — On  the  26th  the  Duke  of  El- 
chingen  advanced  by  Tarracona  to  Borja.  The  enemiy  de- 
stroyed sixty  tumbrils  which  they  had  at  Tarracona. — Ge- 
neral Maurice  Matthieu  arrived,  on  the  25th,  at  Borja,  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  and  every  moinent  taken  fresh  prisoners, 
the  number  of  which  already  amounts  to  5,000  ,  they  are  all 
troops  of  the  line.  No  quarter  was  given  to  any  of  the  pea- 
sants uho  were  found  in  arms.  We  took  37  pieces  of  can- 
non.    Disorder  and  delirium  have  seized  upon  their  leaders. 
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Their  first  proceeding  was  a  violent  manifesto,  in  which  they 
declared   war  againsi  Trance.     Tlicy  impiucd  to  her  all  the 
disorHers  of  their  court,  the  degeneracy   of  the  race  which 
reigned,  and  the  baseness  of  the  great,  who,  for  many  years, 
have  prostrated  themselves  in  the  most  abject  manner  at   the 
feet  of  the  idol  which  they  load  with  all  their  rage,  now  he  is 
fallen.     They  have  very  false  ideas  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  of  Spanish  monks,  if  they  compare  them   to   those 
w'.iich  exist  in  these  countries.     We  find  among  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  Bernardins,   &:c.  in  France  and  Italy,  a  crowd   of 
men  remarkable  in  sciences  and  hterature  ;  they  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  education,  and  by  the  honourable    and 
useful  class  to  which   ihev  belong.     The  Spanish  monks,  on 
the  contrary,  are   drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the   people  ;  they 
.ire  ignorant  and  drunken,  and  can  only  be  compared  to  peo- 
ple employed   in  slaughter-houses.     They  are  illiterate,   and 
have  the  verv   manner  and  appearance  of  it — it  is  only  over 
the   lowest  classes  that    they  have  any  iniluence. — A  citizen 
would  think   himself  dishonoured  in  admitting  a  monk  to  his 
table.     As   to  the  unfortunate  Spanish  peasants  we  can   only 
compare  them  to  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt  ;  they  have  no  proper- 
ty— every  thing  belongs  to  the   monks,  or   to  some  powerful 
house.     'I'he  liberty  to  keep   an  inn  is  a  feudal  right ;   yet   in 
a  country  so  favoured   by  nature,  we  find  neither  posts  nor 
inns.     The   taxes  even  are  alienated,  and  belong  to  the  lords. 
Ihe  great  have  degenerated  to  such  a  degree,   that  they   are 
without  energy,  without  merit,  and  even  without  influence. 
We  every  day  find  at  Valladolid,  and  beyond  it,  considerable 
magazines  of  arms,     The   English   faithfully   executed   that 
part  of  their  engagement;  they  provided  muskets,  poinards, 
and  hbels;  these  they  have  sent  in  profusion:  their  inventive 
spirit  has  been  signalized,  and  they  h.ave  carried  to  a  great 
length  the  art  of  spreading  libels,  as  of  late  they  have   dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  fire-roekets.     .Ml  the  evils,  all 
the  scourges  which  can  afflict  mankind,  come  from  London. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pause  a  moment 
just  to  appeal  to  tlie  candour  of  the  reader  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  concludino-  position,  and  if  he 
pliould  happen  to  be  an  admn-cr  of  our  all-con- 
quering Hero,  to  ask  him  whether  those  "  evils" 
and  "scourges"  pretended  to  be  of  London  ma- 
nufacture, might  nolhave  been  excluded  from  the 
continent  as  easily  as  any  other  article  of  British 
commerce,  if  this  sot  disant  caterer  of  coniincii- 
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tal  comforts  could  have   kept  himself  quietly  at 
home  in  Paris. 

Tlie  same  sort  of  cant  has  been  repeated  from 
year  to  year,  whether  Robespierre,  Barras,  or 
Buonaparte  reigned;  all  their  villainies  have 
been  gh^ssed  over  by  these  foolish  and  groundless 
charges  against  theEnglisli;  but  it  is  right  that 
posterity  should  hear  how  t!ie  sufferers  think 
upon  tlie  subject.  The  English  in  no  way  pro- 
moted the  seige  of  Sarragossa,  of  Rosas,  of  Ge- 
rona,  of  Madrid,  nor  of  Tarragona  ;  and  yet  the 
inhabitants  of  those  places  were  at  the  moment 
when  the  Bulletin  was  penning,  on  their  knees, 
crying  up  to  lieaven  for  verjgence  on  the  perfidi- 
ous assailant,  who  had  laid  their  habitations  in  ruins 
and  deluged  their  cities  witli  blood. 

We  will  not  talk  of  some  fatal  star  that  may  be 
supposed  to  rule  over  our  times,  but  surely  some 
fatal  delusion  must  rule  over  us,  or  it  would  be 
impossible  that  such  gross  and  injpiident  decep- 
tions could  be  found  useful  to  this  man.  The 
believers  in  Buonapart6  surpass  in  credulity, 
every  description  of  believers  that  has  preceded 
them,  for  they  not  only  believe  against  evidence 
but  they  must  shut  their  eyes  lest  evidence  should 
flash  upon  them,  otherwise  it  is  not  possible  that 
a  single  partizan  could  be  found  in  any  country, 
for  a  man  who  is  endeavouring  to  erect  a  system 
upon  a  falshood  so  palpable  as  the  foregoing  po- 
sition. Impartial  posterity  will  require  nothing 
more  than  the  succeeding  Bulletin  to  enable  it 
to  discover  this  hypocritical  Charletan,  as  the 
author  of  all  tlie  '*  evils,"  as  the  bearer  of  all 
the  "  scourges,"  amongst  a  peaceble  people,  and 
this  without  the  smallest  provocation  from  the 
persons  suffering  under  them,  or  the  smallest  ne- 
cessity arising  out  of  the  causes  to  which  he  art- 
fully endeavours  to  attribute  them. 

The  thirteenih  Bulletin  states  that  the  Polish 
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light  horse  and  the  Spanish  army  of  reserve,  that  is 
to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vistula  and  t!ie  Ebro, 
were" brought  together  to  cut  each  other  to  pieces, 
and  we  are  to  be  persuaded  that  this  was  neces- 
sary to  frustrate  some  projects  of  the  court  of 
Lotidon  ;  but  what  interest,  it  may  be  as  keel,  had 
cither  of  these  poor  people  in  the  discomfiture  or 
success  of  the  court  of  London.  He  was  the 
author  of  their  miseries  who  involved  them  in  a 
contest  by  which  they  could  not  be  benefited. — 
The  Poles  indeed  were  the  favourites,  and  there- 
fore onlij  eight  of  them  were  killed — this  is  good ; 
yet  it  does  so  happen  that  a  few  thousands  of 
them  are  called  for  afresh  every  year.  Only  eight 
of  them  were  killed,  however,  because  the  Bul- 
letin says  so  ;  but,  it  must  be  observed,  the  num- 
ber of  Spaniards  made  up  amply  for  that  of  the 
Poles; — they,  the  Bulletin  says,  "  cannons,  flags, 
muskets,  sokiiers,  all  were  cut  to  pieces;''''  and, 
they  upon  looking  at  the  Bulletin  were  ! 3,000 
men.  Now  why  were  these  thirteen  thousand 
men  cut  to  pieces?  the  next  line  tells  us  their 
fault,  "  they  defended  the  passage  of  the  moun- 
tains." that  is,  they  refused  to  surrender  up  their 
sheep,  and  their  wool,  and  their  lands,  and  their 
mules,  to  a  band  of  strange  and  unexpected  rob- 
bers: and  having  artlessly  reposed  a  misplaced 
confidence  in  the  good  faitli  of  their  neighbours 
were  butchered  because  they  were  "  not  disci- 
plined" to  prepare  them  for  such  an  attack. 

It  was  the  tir^t  law  of  nature  that  stimulated 
these  people  to  defend  their  dwellings  and  their 
all;  and  "the  inventive  spirit  of  the  English" 
had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  it  had  in  defend- 
ing the  strait  of  Thermopyle:  it  was  in  both  in- 
stances simple  nature  at  war  with  unblushing 
tyranny;  and  the  whining  in)postor,  who  aifecied 
to  dejilore  the  disordered  state  of  Madrid,  could 
have  allayed  ail  the  disquietude  of  the  people. 
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would  have  removed  all  the  barricadoes  from  the 
doors,  if  he  could  have  been  just  honest  enough 
to  have  turned  his  men  and  horses  with  their  faces 
towards  the  north. 

Of  the  disinterested  spirit  in  which  the  British 
nation  afforded  its  aid  to  the  Spanish  patriots,  an 
American  writer,  who  published  his  observations 
at  Phiiaclelpiiia,  in  1810,  has  given  a  most  hon- 
ourable testimony,  and  as  he  could  be  under  no 
bias  in  favour  of  either  Ensfland  or  France,  but 
the  evidence  of  facts  upon  his  own  judgment,  we 
must  consider  his  opinions  to  be  more  correct 
than  those  of  the  Bulletin  writer. 

**  I  was  in  England,"  says  that  gentleman,  ''  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  struggle,  and 
witnessed  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject, — not  only  in  the  capital,  biit  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country.  Never  did  any  nation 
exhibit  a  more  subhmc  and  edifying  spectacle,  or 
an  elevation  of  character  so  perfectly  co-ordinate 
with  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  she  was  placed 
by  this  unexpected  event.  Whatever  calculations 
of  interest  may  have  been  indulged  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  ministry, — and  with  them,  they  were, 
I  believe  altogether  secondary, — none  were  to  be 
discovered  in  the  spontaneous  soaring  and  eager 
compassion  of  the  mass  of  the  nation.  Indigna- 
tion at  the  nnparalleled  wrongs, — sympathy  for 
the  crae!  sufferings  of  the  Spaniards, — alone  ani- 
mated every  class  of  this  generous  and  high-mind- 
ed people,  and  called  forth  an  enthusiasm  not  less 
ardent,  than  if  they  themselves  had  been  the  vic- 
tims. Queen  Elizabeth  and  iier  subjects  did  not 
feel  or  display  a  more  lively  resentment,  when 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  conspired  at  Bay- 
onne  to  assail  her  dominions  and  subvert  her 
throne,  than  did  the  English  of  the  present  day, 
at  the  similar  projects  concerted  in  the  same  city 
against  Spain, — so  long  the  willing  instrument 
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of  the  schemes  projected  for  their  own  destruc- 
tion. 

*'  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  deputies  from 
Asturias,  the  country  was  thrown  into  an  absolute 
delirium  of  hojie  and  joy, — not  on  account  of  any 
advantages  which  might  accrue  to  England  from 
the  incipient  struggle, — but  because  from  the 
deepest  obscurity  of  the  gloom  that  overspread 
the  continent,  a  ray  of  light  had  broke  forth, 
which  promised  to  illuminate  the  whole  political 
horizon ; — and  because  a  prospect  was  at  length 
afforded  of  avenging  the  rights  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, on  tlu'  very  theatre  where  they  had  been 
most  shamefully  violated  and  abused.  In  the 
whole  course  of  this  national  emotion,  there  was 
somet  ling  cheering  and  ennobling  for  those  who 
still  value  the  dignity  of  our  species,  and  eminently 
condolatory  for  one  like  m3'self,  who,  having  seen 
but  the  present  state  of  mankind,  might  have  re- 
garded the  cases  which  history  records,  of  the 
heroic  devotion  of  states,  as  mere  fabulous  decla- 
mation, or  admired  the  models  which  s!ie  presents, 
only  in  the  liglit  of  a  philosopliical  romance. 

*'  lliere  are  various  instances  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  of  nations  oppres^sed  either  by  foreign 
or  domestic  foes,  claiming  relief  from  the  magna- 
nimity of  a  powerful  jieojjle;  and  in  those  of 
England  herself,  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
are  to  be  found: — When  Elizabeth,  called  upon 
to  assert  the  laws  of  justice,  and  with  subjects 
clamorous  for  the  gratuitous  interference  of  her 
power,  exerted  it  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Holland,  and  to  rescue  the  Netherlands  from  the 
desolating  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva: — When 
William,  l)econie  the  sole  refuge  of  the  North  of 
Europe  and  seconded  by  the  generous  sympa- 
thies and  enlarged  wisdom  of  his  people,  frus- 
trated the  ambitious  projects  of  France,  and  ren- 
dered  England,  accortiing  to  the  expression  of 
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Mr.  Burke,  the  arbitress  of  Europe,  and  the  tute- 
lary  angel  of  the  human   race.      But   whatever 
may  have  been  her  elevation  at  those  periods,  the 
attitude  in  which  she  stood,  when  Spain  first  im- 
plored  succour  from  her  generosity,  was  infini- 
tely more  grand  and  imposing,  than  any  in  which 
her  own  annals  or  those  of  the  world  exhibit  any 
nation  whatever.    The  nature  of  the  contest  which 
she  has  so  long  waged — the  melancholy  condition 
of  the  continent  — The  relation  in  which  Spain 
before  stood  in  her  regard — the  cruel  wrongs  and 
the  miserable  weakness  of  the  suppliants — the  im- 
portance of  the  ends  to  be  achieved  by  the  suc- 
cessful exertion  of  her  strength — all  gave  an  in- 
terest to  this  conjuncture,  which   no  posture  of 
human  affairs,  or  vicissitude  of  fortune,  was  ever 
before  calculated  to  inspire.     Both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  corresponded,  by  the  exu- 
berance of  their  succours,  to  the  liberal  and  dis- 
interested  zeal,   with   which  they   embraced  the 
Spanish   cause,   and   completed  a  picture,   upon 
which  mankind   will   hereafter  love   to  dwell.    I 
saw  the  effects  which  it  produced  upon  the  depu- 
ties, who  were  welcomed  as  if  they  had  been  deli- 
verers  not  suppliants.    They  frequently  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  appeared  to  be  equally 
overpowered   by  the  nature   of  their   reception, 
and  by  the  contemplation  of  that  unrivalled  scene 
of  public  a):d  individual  felicity,- — that  vigor  and 
independence  of  mind, — and  those  moral  and  po- 
litical institutions — which  place  England  so  far 
above  every  other  European  country  in  the  scale 
of  excellence." 

This  having  been  the  conduct  of  the  mis-called 
enemy  of  Spain,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  that 
of  her  pretended  friend,  who  we  shall  now  find 
marching  tov/ards  the  capital. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Capture  of  Madrid. — Violent  Reproaches  against 
Morla.—Tlie  iJuke  del  hifantado,  if  c— Ruse  de 
guerre  practised  upon  a  Spanish  General  — In- 
credulity in  England. — French  Jrgamnts  ir- 
resistible.— Change  in  the  Spanish  Disposition  to- 
wards th  e  English . — Mat  u  a  I  Con  tempt. 

THIRTEENTfl  BULLETIN 
Of  the  French  Army  of  Spain, 

St.  Martiu's,  near  Madrid,  Dec.  K.  1808. 

On  the  29th  ulr.  the  head-quarters  ot  the  Emperor  were 
removed  to  the  village  of  Eouzealas  ;  on  the  30th,  at  break  of 
day,  the  Duke  of  B^-lkino  presented  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
Somo  Sierra;  a  division  of  13,000  men  of  the  Spanish  arm/ 
of  reserve  defended  the  passage  of  the  mountains. —  The  en£- 
my  thought  themselves  unattackable  in  that  position.  They 
had  entrenched  the  narrow^  passage,  called  Puerto,  with  six- 
teen pieces  of  cannon.  The  i'th  iiiriu  infantry  marched  np-jii 
the  ri^^ht;  the  S'Gth  upon  the  causeway;  and  the  24th  follow- 
ed by  the  side  of  the  heights  on  the  left.  General  Senarmont, 
with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  by  the  causeway.-  The  ac- 
tion commenced  by  ihe  firing  of  musquetry  and  cannon. —  A 
charge  made  by  the  Gereral  Monibrun,  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  light  horse,  decided  the  atlair,  it  was  a  most  brilliant 
one,  and  the  regiment  covered  itself  with  glory,  and  proved 
it  was  worthy  to  form  a  part  of  the  imperial  guards;  cannons, 
flags,  musquets,  soldier^,  all  were  taken  or  cut  to  pieces. 
Eight  Polish  light  horse  were  killed  upon  the  cannon,  and 
sixteen  have  been  wounded. — Among  the  last  is  captain  Dzie- 
vaneski  v/ho  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  lies  almost  with- 
out hopes  of  recovery.  Major  Segur,  Marshul  of  the  Em- 
peror's household,  charged  umone  the  Polish  troops,  and  re- 
ceived many  wounds,  one  of  which  is  very  severe. — Sixteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  10  flags,  20  covered  chests,  200  waggons, 
iaden  with  ail  kinds  of  baggage,  and  the  military  chests  of  the 
regiments,  are  the  fruits  of  this  Ijrilliant  adair.  Among  the 
prisoners,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  all  the  colonels  and 
VOL.   Vill.— NO.  III.  G 
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lieutenant-colonels  of  the  corps  of  the  Spanish  division.  A!! 
the  seltliers  would  have  been  taken,  if  they  had  not  thrown 
away  their  arms,  and  dispersed  in  the  mountains. — On  the 
1st.  of  December,  the  head-quariers  of  the  Emperor  were  at 
Saint  Augustin,  and  on  the  2d.  the  Duke  of  Isrria,  with  the 
cavalry,  commanded  the  heights  of  Madrid.— The  infantry 
couia  not  arrive  before  the  3d— The  intelhgence  which  we 
hitherto  have  received  leads  us  to  think  that  this  town  is  suf- 
fering under  all  kinds  cf  disorders,  and  that  the  doors  are 
barricadoed.     The  weather  is  very  fine. 

It  is  barely  possible  to  make  an  observation 
^ipon  these  documents  without  anticipating  the 
reader,  and  we  will  only  detain  him  one  moment 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  culd-blooded  sen- 
tence in  the  fourteenth  Bulletin,  which  after  all 
the  canting  \ye  have  heard  about  English  selfish- 
ness and  intrigues,  would  have  condensed  the 
capital  to  ashes  if  it  had  persisted  in  defending 
itself  for  a  few  hours. 

FOURTEENTH  BULLETINS 

0/ ihe  Fresch  Jrmj/ (fSpAia, 

Madrid,  Dec.  5.  1808. 
The  '2c],  at  noon,  his  Majesty  arrived  in  person  on  the  heights 
which  impend  over  Madrid,  and   which  were  already  placed 
the  divisions  of  dragoons  of  Generals  Latcur,  Maubourd,  and 
Lahoussaye,  and  the  imperial  horse-guards.    The  anniversary 
of  the   Coronation,  that  epoch  which  has  signalised  so  many 
days  for  ever  fortunate  for  France,  awakened  in  all  hearts  the    ' 
most  agreeable  recollections,  and  inspired  all  the  troops  with, 
an  enthusiasm  which  manifested  itself  in  a  thousand  exclama- 
tions.    The  weather  was  beauiiful,  and  like  that  enjoyed  in 
France  in  the  finest  days  in  the  month  of  May.     The  Marshal 
Duke  of  Istria  sent  to  summon  the  town,    where   a  military 
Junta  was  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  Cas- 
telar,   who  had  under  his  orders  General  Morla,   Captain- 
General   of    Andalusia,  an.l    Inspector-General  of  Artillery. 
The  town  contained  a  number  of  armed  peasants,  assembled 
from  all  quarters,    6,000  trCM-ps  of  the  line,   and    100  pieces 
of  cannon.      Sixty   thousand   nun    were    in  arms:   their  cries 
were  heard  on  every  side;  the.'  lells  of  200  churches  rung  al- 
together; and  every  thing  pre^j.-jted   the  appearance  of  dis- 
order and   madness.     The  General  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
appeared  at  the  advanced  posts,  to  answer  the  summons  of 
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the  Duke  of  Istria.      He  was  accompanied  !iy  ihirty  men  of 
the  people,   whose   dress,  looks,  and  ferocious  language,  re- 
called tne  recollection  of  the  assassins  of  S-'piember.     U  hea 
the  Spanish  General  was  asked  whether  he  ment  to   expose 
women,  children,  and  old  men  to  the  horrors  of  an  assault,  he 
manifested  secretly  the  grief  with  which  he  was  penetrated; 
he   made  known,  by   signs,  that  he,  as  well  as  ail  the  honest 
men  of  Madrid,   groaned   under  oppression;   and    when   ha 
raised  his  voice,   his  words  was  dictateil  by  the  wretchcs_\vho 
watched   over  him.     No   doubt  could  be   entertained  of  the 
excess  to  which  the  tyranny  of  the  multitude  was  carried, 
when  they  saw  him  minute  down  all  his  words,  and  cause  the 
record  to'  be  vcriticd  by  the   assa-ssins  who  surrounded   him. 
The  Aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  ol  Istria,  who  had  been  sent 
into  the  town,  was  s;  ised  by  men  of  the  lowest  class  of  peo- 
ple,  and  was  about  to  be  massacred,  when  the  troops  of  the 
line,  indignant  at  the  outrage,  took  him  under  their  protection, 
and  caused  him  to  be  restored  to  his  Gcn-rai.     A    butcher's 
boy  from  Estremaduro,  who  commanded  one  of  the  gates,  had 
the  audacity  to  require  that  the  duke  of  Istria  should  go  him- 
self into  the  town  with  his  eyes  blindfolded.     General  Mont- 
hrua  rejected  this  presumptuous  demand   with   indignation. 
lie  was  immediately  surrounded,  and  effected  his  escape  only 
by  drawing  his  sword.     He  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  victim 
to  the  imprudence  with  which  he  had  forgot  that  he  had  not 
to  make  war  with  civil'zed   enemies.     A   little   time    after^. 
some  deserters  from  the  Walloon  Guards  came  to  the  camp. 
Their  depositions  convinced  us  that  the  people  cf  property,  . 
and   honest   men,   were  without  influence ;  and  it  was  to  be 
concluded  that  conciliation  was  altogether  impossible. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Terales,  a  respectable  man,  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people,  had 
been,  on  the  day  before  this,  accused  of  putting  sand  in  ths 
cartridges.  He  was  immediately  strangled.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  all  the  cartridges  should  be  re-made  ;  3  or  4,000 
monks  were  employed  on  this  work  at  the  Hetiro.  A]l  the 
pilaces  and  houses  were  ordered  to  be  open  to  furnish  provisions 
at  discretion.  ']  he  French  infantry  was  still  three  leagues 
from  Madrid.  '1  lie  Lmperor  employed  the  evening  in  re- 
connoitring the  town,  and  deciding  a  plan  of  attack  consistent 
with  the  consideration  due  to  the  great  number  of  honest  pexj- 
ple  always  to  be  found  in  a  great  capital. 

*'  To  take  Madrid  bv  assault  might  be  a  military  operation 
of  little  difficulty  ;  but  to  engage  that  great  city  to  surrender, 
by  employing  alternatelv  force  and  persuasion,  and  by  rescu- 
ing the  people  of  property,  and  real  good  men,  from  the  op- 
pression under  wlii(  h  they  groaned :  this  v.'as  what  was  really 
difficult.     All  the  exTtioux  erf  the  Kmperor,  during  these  twe 
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days,  had  no  other  end.  They  have  been  crowned  with  the 
greatest  success. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  the  division  Lapisse,  of  the  corps  of  the 
Duke  of  Beliuiio,  arrived-r-The  ration  shone  with  a  brightness 
that  seemed  to  prolong  the  day.  1  he  Emperor  ordered  the 
General  of  Brigade;  Maison,  to  take  possession  of  the  suburbs, 
and  charged  the  General  of  Brigade,  Lauriston,  to  support 
him  in  tlie  enterprize  vvith  four  pieces  of  artillery  belonging 
to  the  guards. 

"  The  sharp-shooters  of  the  luih  regiment  took  possesion 
of  some  buildings,  and  in  particular  of  the  grand  cemetery. 
At  (he  first  fire^  the  enemy  shewed  as  much  cowardice  as  he 
did  of  arrogance  all  the  day. .The  Duke  of  Bclluno  employed 
all  the  night  in  placing  ids  anillery  in  posts  marked  out  for  the 
attack.  At  midnight,  the  Prince  of  Ncufchaiel  sent  to  Mad- 
rid a  Spanish  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Artillery  who  had  been 
taken  at  Somosieira,  and  who  saw  with  affright  the  obstinacy 
of  his  fellow-citizens,     iie  took  charge  of  the  annexed  letter. 

No.  I. 
To  (he  CoMMAt^DAUT  o/t/teTown  of  Madrid. 

Before  Madrid,  Dec,  3.  1808. 
"  The  circumstances  of  the  war  having  conducted  the 
French  army  to  the  gates  of  Madrid,  and  all  the  dispostions 
being  made  to  take  possession  of  the  town  by  storm,  I  hold  it 
right,  and  conformable  to  the  usage  of  all  nations,  to  summon 
you,  Monsieur  General,  not  to  expose  a  town  so  important  to 
all  the  horrors  of  an  assault,  not  to  render  so  many  peaceful 
inhabitants  victims  of  the  e'.ils  of  war.  Wishing  to  omit  no- 
thing to  inform  you  of  your  r-eal  situation,  I  send  you  the 
present  summons  by  one  of  your  officers  who  has  been  made 
prisoner,  and  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  .seeing  all  the 
means  that  the  army  has  to  reduce  the  town.  Receive  Mon- 
sieur general,  the  assurances  of  my  high  consideration — The 

Major-General,  Alexandkr  Berthier. 

On  the  3d,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  same  flag  of  truce 
returned  to  the  head-quarters  with  the  following  letter: 

No.  2. — (In  Spafiish) 
To  his  most  Serene  Highness  Hi:]  Prince  (y"NEUFCHATEL. 

Madrid,  3d  Dec.  1808. 

"  It  is  indispensibly  incumi^ent  upon  me,  most  serene  s'.gn- 
ior,  to  consult,  previous  to  my  giving  a  ca'eg</rical  answer 
to  your  highness,  the  constituted  authority  of  this  court  (esta 
eorte),  and,  moreover,  to  ascert.iin  the  dispositions  of  the  peo- 
ple as  impressed  by  the  circumstatices  of  the  day.  I'br  these 
purposes,  1  intrcat  your  highness  to  grant  for  this  day,  a  sus- 
pension of  arms,  in  order  that  I  m.iy  comply  with  those  duties, 
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3«iunng  you,  that  early  in  the  morning,  or  this  night,  I  will 
send  a  general  officer  with  my  answer  to  your  highness;  assur- 
ing you,  that  I  profess  to  you  all  the  consideration  due  to  your 
high  rank  and  lucrit.— Marquis  Castei.ar. 

"  But  the  General  of  Brigade  Senarmont,  an  officer  of 
great  merit,  had  already  placed  30  pieces  of  artillery,  and  had 
■commenced  a  very  smart  fire,  which  made  a  breach  in  the 
walls  of  the  Retiro.  The  sharp-shooters  of  the  division  of 
Viliatte  having  passed  the  breach,  their  battallion  followed, 
them,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  1,000  men,  who 
defended  the  Retiro  were  knocked  on  the  head.  The  Palace 
of  the  Retiro,  the  important  posts  of  the  Observatory,  of  the' 
Porcelain  Manufactory,  of  the  Grand  Barrack,  the  Hotel 
of  Medina  Celi,  and  all  the  outlets  which  had  been  fortifi- 
ed, were  taken  by  our  troops.  On  another  side,  20  pieces 
of  cannon  of  the  guards,  accompanied  by  light  troops,  threw 
shells,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  a  false 
attack. 

"  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
disorder  that  reigned  in  Madrid,  if  a  greater  number  cf  pri- 
soners, arriving  in  succession,  had  not  given  an  account  of  the 
frightful  scenes  of  every  description,  of  which  that  capital  pre- 
sented the  spectacle.  They  have  intersected  the  streets,  erccf- 
ed  parapets  on  the  houses;  barricades  of  bales  cf  wool,  and  cf 
cotton,  had  been  formed,  and  the  windows  had  been  stopped 
with  mattrasscs.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  despaired  cf  a 
successful  resistance  were  flyins;  into  the  fields ;  others,  who 
had  preserved  some  share  cf  reason,  and  who  preferred  ap- 
pearing in  the  mid'^t  of  their  property  before  a  generous  ene- 
my, to  abandoning  it  to  the  pillage  of  their  fellow-citizens,  de- 
manded that  they  should  not  expose  themselves  to  an  as- 
sault. '1  hose  who  were  strangers  to  the  town,  or  who  had 
nothing  to  lose,  were  for  a  defence  to  the  last  extremity,  ac-. 
cused  the  troops  of  the  line  of  treason,  and  oljliged  them  to 
continue  their  fire. 

"  The  enemy  h:id  more  than  100  pieces  of  cannon  mount- 
ed ;  a  more  considerable  number  of  two  and  thrce-pouaders 
had  been  dug  up,  taken  out  of  cellars,  and  tied  upon  carts,  a 
grotesque  train,  and  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  thf  madness  of  a 
people  abandoned  to  itself.  Bui  all  means  of  defeiue  were  be- 
come useless.  The  possessors  of  the  Retiro  are  always  inasters 
of  Madrid.  Tht:  iCmperor  took  all  possible  ca.-'c  to  prevent 
the  troops  going  from  house  to  house.  'Ihe  ciiy  was  ruined 
if  many  troops  had  Ijcen  employed.  Only  some  companies  of 
sharp-sh')oters  advanced,  and  the  Eirpcror  constantly  refus- 
ed to  Send  any  to  sustain  them.  At  eleven  o''clock  the  Prince 
of  Neufchatcl  wrote  the  annexed  letter. 

G  2 
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No.  3. 

To  the  General  Coviniandiug  in  Madrid. 

Imperial  Camp,  before  Tlladrid,  Dec  4  Eleven  A.  M. 
Monsieur  General  Casiclar. — To  defend  Madrid  is  ccn- 
frary  to  the  principles  of  war,  and  inhuman  towards  the  in- 
habitiiits,  [lis  Majesty  authorises  me  to  send  you  a  second 
summons. — Immense  batteries  are  mounted  ;  miners  are  pre- 
pared to  blow  up  your  principal  buildings:  columns  of  iroops 
are  at  the  entrances  of  the  town,  of  which  some  companies  of 
sharp-shooters  have  made  themselves  masters;  but  the  Em- 
peror, always  generous  in  the  course  of  his  victories,  suspends 
the  attack  till  two  o'clock.  The  town  of  Madrid  ought  to 
look  for  protection  and  security  for  its  peaceable  inhabitants; 
for  its  minsters;  in  tine,  the  oblivion  of  the  past.  Hoist  a 
white  flag  before  two  o'clock^  and  send  commissioners  to  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  the  town. — Accept,  Monsieur,  General, 
&c. — The  Major-General,  Alexander  Berthier. 

"  His  Majesty  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  fire  to  cease 
on  all  points. 

"  At  five  o'clock  General  Morla,  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Military  Junta,  and  Don  Bernarao  Yriarie,  sent  from  the 
town,  lepaired  to  the  tent  of  his  Serene  Highness  the  Major- 
Gencral.  They  informed  him  that  the  most  intelligent  per- 
sons were  of  opinion  that  the  town  was  destitute  of  resources, 
and  that  the  continuation  of  the  defence  would  i)C  the  height 
of  madness;  but  that  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  and 
the  crowd  of  men,  strangers  to  Madrid,  wished  to  defend 
themselves,  and  thought  they  could  do  it, with  effect,  "^rhey 
REQUIRED  the  day  of  the  4th,  to  make  the  people  lis- 
ten to  REASON.  The  Prince  Major-General  presented 
them  to  his  M^^jesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  who  addressed 
thein  thus: — *'  Yoii  miike  use  of  the  name  of  the  people  to  no 
purpose;  if  you  cannct  restore  tranquillity  and  appease  their 
minds,  it  is  because  you  have  yoursc  Ives  excited  them,  you 
have  led  them  astray  by  propagating  falsehoods.  '  Assemble 
the  Clergy,  the  heads  of  the  Convents,  the  Alcades,  the  men 
of  property  and  influence,  and  let  the  town  capitulate  by  six 
o'cK.ck  in  the  m<irning,  or  it  sludl  Cf.asii  to  exist.  I  wiil  not, 
ncr  ought  1  to  withdraw  my  troops.  You  have  massacred  the 
unfortunate  French  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  your  hands; 
only  a  few  days  ago,  you  suQered  tv^-o  perjons  in  tlie  suit  of  the 
Ivussian  Ambassador  to  he  dragged  'along  and  naurdered  in  the 
public  streets,  because  t'.'cy  were  Frenchmen  born.  The  in- 
capacity and  cowardice  of  a  General  had  put  into  your  power 
'  troops  who  capitulated  on  tlte  field  of  battle,  and  the  capitula- 
tion has  been  violated.     *  You,  Mr.  Morla,  what  sort  of  a 
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letter  tlid  you  write  to  Ih:.^  C>enei-al ! — Ii  well  Ijccamc*    ymi. 
Sir,  to  talk  of  pillage,  you  who,  on  entering  Roussillun,  carried 
oft"  all  the  wonien,  and  distributed  them  as  booty  among  your 
soldiers! — Besides,  what  right  had  you  to  hold  such  language? 
— The  capitulation  precluded  you  from  it.   Sec  what  has  been 
the  CQnduvt  of  the  English,  who  are  far  from  piquing  them- 
selves on  being  rigid  observers  of  the  Law  of  Nations.     They 
have  complained  of  the  Convention  of  Portugal,  but  they  have 
carried  it  into  effect.     To  violate  military   treaties,  is  to  re- 
nounce all  civilization !     it  is  placing  generals  on  a  footing 
with  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert.     How  dare  you,  then,   pre- 
sume to  solicit  a  capitulation,  you  who  violated  that  of  Baylen  ? 
See  how  injustice  and  bad  faith  always  recoil  upon  the  guilty, 
and  operate  to  their  prejudice.  1  had  a  fleet  at  Cadiz  ;  it  was  in 
alliance  with  Spain,  yet  you  directed  against  it  the  mortars  of 
the  town  where  you  commanded.  I  had  a  Spanish  army  in  my 
ranks;  I  would  have  preferred  seeing  it  embark  on  board  the 
English  ship?,  and  beingoblijed  to  precipitaie  it  fromtherocks 
of  Kspinosa,  than  to  disarm  it;  I  preferred  having  7000  more 
enemies  to   fight,  rather   than  to  l.e  deficient  in   honour  and 
good  faith.     Return  to  Madrid,  I  Sgive  ymi  till  six  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning — return  at  that  hour,  if  you  have  to  inform 
me  only  that   they   have  surrendered — if  not,  you  and  your 
troops  shall  all  be  put  to  the  sword. 

"  On  the  4th,  at  six  in  the  morning.  General  Morla  and 
General  Don  Fernando  de  Vera,  Governor  of  the  town,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  tent  of  the  Prince  iMajor  General; 
the  discourses  of  the  Emperor,  repealed  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
persons  of  distinction,  the  certainty  that  he  commanded  in 
person,  the  loss  sustained  during  the  foregoing  day,  had  carri- 
ed terror  and  repentance  into  all  minds.  During  the  night 
the  most  n.utinous  withdrew  themselves  from  the  danger  iiy 
flight,  and  a  part  of  the  troops  was  disbanded.  Ac  ten  o'clock, 
General  BcUiard  took  the  comi^iand  of  Madrid  ;  alt  the  posts 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  a  general  pardoir 
was  proclaimed. 

"  From  this  moment,  men,  women,  and  chiljlrcn,  spread 
themselves  about  the  streets  in  perfect  securit,y.  The  shops 
were  open  till  eleven  o'clock. — All  the  citizens  set  themselves 
to  destroy  the  barricades  and  re-pave  the  streets,  the  monks 
returned  into  their  Convents,  and  in  a  few  hours  Madrid  pre- 
sented the  most  extraordinary  contrast,  a  contrast  inexplicable 
to  those  unaccostomed  to  ilie  manners  of  great  towns.  So 
many  men,  who  cannot  conceal  from  tiiemselves  what  they 
would  have  done  in  similar  circumstances,  express  their  a-sion- 
ishment  at  the  generosity  of  the  French.  i''ifty  thousand  stand 
of  arms  have  been  given  up,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon  are 
collected  at  the  Retire.    The  anijuish  in  Nvhich  the  inhabitants 
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of  this  wrctc'icd  city  have  lived  for  these  four  months  cannot 
be  described.  The  Junta  was  without  influence;  the  most 
ignorant  and  the  maddest  of  men  had  all  the  power  in  their 
hands,  and  the  people  at  everv  instant  n^assacred,  or  threaten- 
ed with  the  gallows,  ihtir  magistrates  and  their  generals. 

"  The  General  of  Brigade,  Maison,  has  been  wounded. 
General  Bruyere,  who  advanced  imprudently  the  moment  the 
firmg  ceased,  h.is  been  killed.  'I'welve  soldiers  -have  beer» 
killed,  and  fifty  wounded.  This  loss,  so  trifling  for  an  event 
of  so  mucli  importan'.e,  is  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber of  troops  sulTered  to  engage:  if  is  owing,  besides,  we  must 
say,  to  the  extreme  cowardice  of  all  those  who  had  arms  in 
their  hands  against  us. 

"  Ti:e  artillery  according  to  Its  usual  custom,  has  done 
great  service.  Ten  thousand  fugitives,  who  had  escaped  from 
Burgos,  and  Somosierra,  and  the  second  division  of  the  Armv 
of  Reserve,  were  on  the  3d  within  three  leagues  of  Madrid  ; 
hut  being  charged  by  a  picquei  of  dragoons,  they  fled,  a- 
bandoning  40  pieces  of  cannon,  Jiad  60  caissons. 

"  A  meritorious  trait  cited. — An  old  General,  retired  fronri 
the  service,  and  aged  eighty  years,  was  in  his  house  at  Mad- 
rid, near  the  street  of  Alcala'—a  French  ofHcer  entered,  and 
rook  up  his  quarters  there  with  his  party.  This  respectable 
old  man  appeared  before  him,  holdiuir  a  young  girl  by  the, 
hand,  and  said,  ''  I  am  an  old  soldier — I  know  the  rii::hts  and 
licentiousness  of  war — there  is  my  daughter — 1  give  900,000 
livers  for  her  poriion — save  her  honour,  and  be  her  husban^." 
Jhe  young  Officer  took  the  old  man,  his  family,  and  house, 
under  his  protection.  How  culpable  are  they  who  expose  so 
many  peact-ful  citizens,  so  inatiy  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  a 
great  capital,  to  so  many  misfortunes! 

"  The  Duke  of  Dantzick  arrived  at  Segovia  on  the  3d. 
The  Duke  of  I  stria  is  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  division  of  Pena, 
which  having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Tudela,  tooK  the 
route  of  Guadalaxara.  Morida  Blanca,  and  the  Junta,  had 
fled  to  Toledo.  They  did  not  think  themselves  in  safety  in 
that  town  neither,  and  have  gone  to  lake  refuge  with  the 
English. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  English  is  shameful.  On  the  20th, 
ef  November,  they  were  at  the  -Escurial,  to  the  number  of 
6,000.  They  passed  some  days  there.  They  pretended  they 
would  do  nothing  less  than  pass  the  Pyrennees,  and  come  to 
the  Garonne.  Their  troops  are  very  fine,  and  well  disciplined. 
The  confidence  with  which  they  had  inspired  the  Spaniards  is 
inconceivable.  Some  hoped  that  this  division  woidd  go  to 
Somosierra;  others,  that  it  would  come  to  defend  the  capital 
of  so  dear  an  ally,  Scarcely  were  they  informed  that  the 
Emperor  was  at  Somosierra,  when  the  English  troops  beat  a 
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retreat  en  the  Llscurial.  From  thence,  combining  their  march 
with  the  division  which  was  at  Salamanca,  they  have  taken 
their  course  towaids  the  sta.  *'  Arms,  powder,  and  clothing, 
they  hnve  given  us,"  said  a  Spaniard,  "  but  their  soldiers 
came  only  to  excite  us,  to  lead  us  astray,  and  to  abandon  us  in 
this  critical  moment." 

«'  But  are  you  ignorant."  answered  a  French  officer,  "  or 
the  most  recent  facts  of  our  history  !  What  have  they  done 
lor  the  Stadtholder,  for  Sardinia,  for  Austria !  W  hat  have 
they  done  recently  for  Russia?  What  have  they  done  still 
more  recently  for  Sweden?  They  every  where  foment  war; 
they  distribute  arms  like  poison;  but  i hey  shed  their  blood 
only  for  their  direct  and  personal  interests.  Expect  nothing 
else  from  their  selfishness."  "  Still,"  replied  the  Spaniard, 
"  their  cause  was  ours.  Forty  thousand  English,  added  to 
oiir  forces  at  Tudtla,  and  at  Espinosa,  might  have  balanced 
the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  saved  Portugal.  But  now,  that 
our  army  of  Blake  on  the  left,  that  of  the  centre,  and  that  of 
Arragon  on  the  right,  are  destroyed;  that  Spain  is  almost  en- 
tirely conquered,  and  that  reason  is  about  to  complete  its  sub- 
mission, what  is  to  become  of  Portugal.  It  is  not  at  Lisbon 
that  the  English  ought  to  defend  themselves;  they  ought  to 
have  done  so  at  Espinosa,  at  Burgos,  at  'I'udela,  at  Somo- 
sierra,  and  before  Madrid." 

FIFTEENTH  BULLETIN 

0/  the  Fre^jch  Army  of  Sv mh. 

Madrid,  Dec.  7, 1808. 
"His  Majesty  has  named  the  General  of  Artillery,  Senar- 
mont,  General  of  Division.  Tiie  Major  Segur  has  been 
named  Adjutant  Commandant,  The  life  of  this  officer  had 
been  despaired  of;  but  he  is  now  out  of  danger.  The  Count 
Krazinski,  Colonel  of  the  Polish  light  horse,  though  ill,  has 
always  wished  to  charge  at  the  head  of  his  corps.  The  Sieurs 
Babecki  and  Wolygurski,  Quarter-Masters,  and  Surzeyskil, 
a  soldier  of  the  Polish  light  horse,  who  have  taken  standards 
from  the  enemy,  have  been  named  Members  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  His  Majesty  has  moreover  granted  to  the  Polish 
ligat  horse  eight  decorations  for  the  officers,  and  as  many  for 
the  soldiers.  The  Chief  of  Squadron,  Lubienski,  rcLon- 
noitred  on  the  2nd  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Castanos,  near 
Guadalaxara.  They  were  under  the  comnumd  of  General 
Pena.  Castanos  was  said  to  have  been  deposed  by  the  Ge- 
neral Junta.  The  Duke  of  Infantado  has  l)een  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  misfortunes  his  country  has  sufTcrtd ; 
he  was  the  principal  instrument  of  England,  in  its  lamentable 
progress  against  Spain ;  it  was  he  who  was  employed  by  that 
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country  to  cause  Jisscntions  between  the  Father  and  the  Son 
-—to  overturn  the  throne  of  Charles,  whose  attachment  to 
France  was  known— to  excite  outrages  against  the  first  Mi 
nister  of  that  Sovereign — to  elevate  "to  the  Supreme  Power 
that  yo  ing  P-ince,  who,  by  his  iRartiage  with  a  Princess  of 
the  ancient  House  of  Naples,  had  drank  in  that'  hatred 
against  the  French,  from  which  that  House  had  never  de- 
parted, it  was  the  Duke  of  Infantado  who  played  the  prin- 
cipal pan  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Escurial;  and  it  was  to  him 
that  the  power  of  Generalissimo  of  the  Armies  of  Spain  was 
confided  at  that  time.  iJe  was  afterwards  seen  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  at  Bayonne  between  the  han;!s  of  King 
Joseph,  as  Colonel  of  the  Spanish  guards.  On  his  return  to 
Madrid,  we  saw  him  throw  ort'  the  mask,  and  shew  himself 
openly  the  mail  of  the  English.  It'  was  in  his  house  that  the 
Ministers  of  England  were  lodged;  it  was  in  his  society 
that  the  agents  accredited  and  secret  of  that  power  lived. 
After  having  exhorted  his  fellow-titizens  to  a  mad  resistance, 
he  was  seen,  with  a  cowardice  equal  to  his  treason,  flying 
from  Madrid  to  Guadalaxara,  under  the  pretext  of  going  to 
bring  reinforcements,  withdrawing  himself  by  this  stFatagem 
from  the  dangers  into  which  he  had  drawn  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  shewing  no  anxiety  except  for  the  Enghsh  agent,  whom 
he  carried  off  in  his  own  carriage,  and  whom  he  served  for 
an  escort.  And  what  will  he  gain  by  this  conduct?  lie  will 
,  lose  his  titles,  his  property,  vrdlied  at  2,000,000  of  livres  a 
year,  and  he  will  go  to  London,  to  seek  the  contempt,  the 
disdain,  and  ingratitude  with  which  England  has  always  re- 
warded the  men  who  sacrifice  their  honour  an  J  their  country 
to  the  injustice  of  her  cause.  'I'he  Bulletin  continues,  "  As 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Squadron,  Count  Lubi- 
enski,  was  known,  the  Duke  of  Istria  put  himself  in  march, 
with  sixteen  squadrons  of  cavalry,  to  observe  the  enen-'y. 
The  Duke  of  Bulluno  followed  wi'h  the  infantry.  The 
Duke  of  Istria  arrived  at  Guadalaxara,  and  found  there  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  which  was  filing  towards  Anda- 
lusia, dispersed  it,  and  made  500  prisoners.  The  General 
of  Division  Kuffin,  and  the  brigade  of  dragoons  of  Borde- 
sault,  informed  that  the  enen^y  were  moving  towards  Aran- 
juez,  proceeded  to  that  place.  The  enerny  were  put  to 
flight,  and  these  troops  were  immediately  put  in  pursuit  of 
ali  those  that  are  flying  towards  Andalusia. 

"  The  General  of  Division  Lihoussaye  entered  the  Es- 
curial on  the  .'3rd.  Five  or  six  hundred  peasants  wished  to 
defend  the  Convent,  but  were  driven  out  by  a  brisk  attack. 

'*  Every  day  contrii)Utes  to  dissipate  the  remains  of  the 
stupor  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  had  fallen.  Those 
who  had  concealed   their  moveables  and  precious  effects  arg 
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bringing  them  ba^  k.  to  their  houses.  Their  shops  are  fur- 
nished as  in  ordinary  times  'ilie  barricades,  and  all  the 
other  preparations  of  defence,  have  disappeared.  1  lie  taking 
possession  of  Madrid  has  been  execuu-d  without  disorder, 
and  tranciuillity  reigns  in  ah  parts  of  that  great  town.  A 
fuzileer  or  the  guard  having  been  found  with  a  rumber  of 
watches  upon  him,  and  being  convicted  of  having  stoh^n  them, 
has  been  shot  in  the  principal  place  of  Midrid.  We  have 
found  in  that  city  200,000  pound  weight  of  powder,  10,000 
balls,  2,000,000  pounds  weight  of  lead,  100  pieces  of  lit  Id 
artillery,  and  120,000  muskets,  mostly  English.  The  dis- 
arming continues  without  any  difficulty ;  all  the  inhnbifants 
conform  to  it  with  the  greatest  willingness",  they  return  with 
eagerness  and  good  faith  to  the  royil  autlioi  ity,  which  res- 
cues them  from  the  mischievous  influence  of  England,  from 
the  violence  of  factions,  and  disorders  of  popular  movements. 
'J'he  King  of  Spain  has  created  a  regiment  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  '  Royal  Foreigners,'  into  which  are  admitted  the 
deserters,  and  the  Germans  who  were  in  the  service  of 
bpain.  He  has  also  formed  a  Swiss  regiment,  called 
*  Reding  the  Younger,'  that  officer  having  conducted  him- 
self like  a  real  Swiss  patriot,  and  in  a  manner  very  diiferent 
from  General  Reding.  The  one  has  deserved  well  from  his 
countrymen,  and  will  every  where  obtain  esteem  ;  the  other,- 
generally  despised,  will  go  to  the  taverns  of  London,  to  en- 
ji)y  a  pension  ol  some  hundreds  of  pounds  sterling,  badly 
earned,  and  paid  with  disdain.  He  must  emigrate  from  the 
Continent.  The  regiments  of  Royal  Foreigners,  and  Reding 
the  \  ounger,  consist  already  of  many  tliousand  men. 

"  The  5ih  and  8th  corps  of  the  ariiiv  of  Spain,  and  th^e^ 
divisions  of  cav.ilry,  are  but  passing  the  Bidassoa  ;  thev  are 
yet  very  far  from  being  in  line,  and  yet  a  great  number  of 
victories  have  been  obtained,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
business  is  done." 

SIXTEEN!  H  BULLETIN 
O/" //;e  Fr  E  N  c  H -<4/7;y' o/ S  p  A I  i-r . 

Madrid,  Dec.  8,  1808. 
"  Th  k  Duke  of  Montebello  liestows  much  praise  on  the 
conduct  of  the  G;;ner:»l  of  Brigade,  Pouzet,  in  the  battle  of 
Tudela;  on  that  of  Generals  Lefebvre,  of  the  General  of 
Brigade  of  Artillery  Couin,  and  also  on  that  of  his  Aide-de- 
Canip,  CJueheneue,  who  was  wuunded.  He  makes  parti- 
cular mention  of  three  regiments  from  the  Vistula.  General 
of  Brigade  Au^ereau,  who  charged  at  the  head  of  the  divi- 
sion  of  Morloi,  distinguished   himself.      M.   M.  ^'iry  and 
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Labedoyere   took  a   piece   of  artillery  in  the   midst  of    the 
enemy's  line.     The  latter  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm. 

"  His  Majesty  has  nominated  Colonel  Pepin  General  of 
Brigade,  and  the  Polish  Major  Khki,  Colonel.  The  Polish 
Colonel  Kasinouski,  who  was  wounded,  has  been  appointed  a. 
MciTiber  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

"  Ruffin,  General  of  Division,  having  passed  the  Tagus  at 
Aranjuez,  pushed  on  to  Ocana,  and  cut  off  the  remains  of  the 
army  of  Andalusia,  who  were  returning  to  Andalusia,  and 
who,  being  frustrated  in  their  design,  have  thrown  themselves 
upon  Cuenca. 

"  The  divisions  of  cavalry  under  General  Lasalle  ^nd  Mil- 
haud  have  directed  their  march  for  Portugal,  by  Talavera  de 
la   Reina. 

"  The  Duke  of  Dantzic  arrived  this  day  at  Madrid  with 
his  division  of  the  army. 

"  Marshal  Ney,  with  his  division,  has  reached  Guada- 
laxara,  coming  from  Saragossa. 

"  His  Majesty,  anxious  to  spare  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  from  the  horrors  inseparable  from  a  capture  by  storm, 
was  unwilling  that  Saragossa  should  be  attacked,  before  the 
intelligence  of  the  events  at  Madrid,  and  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Spanish  armies,  should  be  known  thei-e.  If,  however, 
that  city  should  obstinately  make  resistance,  mines  and  bombs 
shall  bring  it  to  reason. 

"  The  8th  d  vision  has  entered  Spain.  General  Delaborde 
is  about  to  establish  his  head-quarters  at  Vittoria.  The  Polish 
division,  under  the  orders  of  General  Valence,  arrived  ihis 
day  at  Buitrago. 

"  The  English  are  retreating  -on  all  sides.  The  division 
of  Lasalle  has,  however,  fallen  in  with  fifteen  men,  whom 
they  have  put  to  the  sword.  'J'hey  were  stragglers,  or  men 
who  had  lost  their  way. 

"  Marshal  Moriier  Vv'ill  arrive  on  the  10th  at  Catalonia,  to 
turn  the  enemy's  army,  and  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Ge- 
nerals Duhesme  and  St.  Cyr. 

"  On  the  23rd  of  November,  the  breach  in  the  castle  of 
Trinity  of  the  city  of  Rosas,  was  found,  on  approaching  it,  to 
be  practicable.  On  the  same  day,  the  English  landed  400 
men  at  the  foot  of  the  castle.  A  battalion  of  Italians  march- 
ed against  them,  killed  10  men,  wounded  above  that  number, 
and  drove  the  rest  into  the  sea. 

"  About  30  vessels  were  observed  to  come  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Rosas,  which  induced  a  behef  that  the  inhabitants  had 
begun  to  evacuate  the  town. 

"  On  the  S4ih,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  <,ncamp- 
ed  on  the  Fluvia,  consisting  of  about  5  or  6,000  men,  com- 
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manded  by  General  Alvarez,  came  in  several  columns,  to  at- 
tack the  posts  of  Navata,  Pientos,  Armodas,  and  Garriga'3, 
occupied  by  General  Souham's  division.  The  1st  regiment 
of  light  infanrry,  and  the  4':h  battalion  of-  the  3rd  light  infan- 
try, were  alone  opposed  to  the  enemy,  sustained  the  attack 
with  uncommon  firmness,  and  finally  put  them  to  flight. 

"  The  enemy  has  been  repulsed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Fluvia  wiih  considcra'ok'  loss  in  killed  a:^d  wounded  Several 
prisoners  have  been  made,  among  whoin  are  Colonel  Lc 
Brun,  the  second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  Colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  Tarragona,  and  the  Major  and  a  Captain 
of  that  regiment." 

What  a  block  of  adamant  must  that  heart  ba 
which  penned  the  following  sentence  without 
being  lacerated  to^the  core,  without  repenting  in 
dust  and  ashes.  "  How  culpable  art  they  who  ex- 
pose so  many  peaceful  citizens,  so  many  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  of  a  great  capital  to  so  many  mis- 
fortunes Hr 

The  seventeenth  Bulletin  after  stating  that  the 
Emperor  had  reviewed  the  troops,  and  after  pay- 
ing some  compliments  to  the  regitnenls  of  Nassau, 
Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  t!ie  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  was  principaiiy  occupied  with  some 
,  letters,  said  to  have  been  wiifcteii  by  the  Q,ueeii  of 
Naples  to  her  daughter  the  Queen  of  Ferdinand 
Vil.  in  the  year  i80(],  before  Naples  liad  been 
seized  by  the  French.  'I'hey  were  published  as  ha\- 
ing  been  found  in  the  paliice  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Infantado ;  be  that  as  it  may,  there  could  be 
no  motive  for  their  publication,  but  to  make 
]>jblic  a  harsh  opinion,  said  to  have  iicen  con- 
tained in  one  of  tiieui,  which  attributed  the  mis- 
fortunes of  that  royal  home,  to  the  landing  of  the 
}]nglish  before  the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  Her 
Majesty  is  made  to  say,  "  we  are  all  in  good 
health  but  are  dreadfully  uneasy,  Massena  has 
been  with  50,000  men  on  our  froiitierj  since  this 
fatal  and  accursed   debarkation   of  the   English, 
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who,  with  a  cowardly  perfidy  without  example, 
have,  after  having  compromised  us,  quitted  us  at 
the  moment  of  the  greatest  danger,  they  have 
rui7ie.d  usy 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Bulletins  com- 
ing from   a  man  who  was   once   the   child  and 
champion  of  jacobinism,  are  rareties  that  deserve 
to  be  preserved  entire,  inasmuch  as  they  serve 
to  shew   us  better  than  all  the  reflections  in  ten 
thousand  pretty  novels  how  a  little  turn  of  fortune 
changes  all  our  language  and  habits  of  thinking ; 
*little  did  poor  Robespierre  think   when  he   was 
jumbling  the  Gusmun's,  the  Calvo's,  the  Tilly's, 
and  the  Buonaparte's  together  in   his  revolution- 
ary crucible — when   he   was  wading  through  so 
many  crimes  to  drag  down  every  thing  exalted 
and  distinguished,  to  a  level  with  the  recrement 
in  his  own  laboratory — when  he  had  raised  cop- 
per to  the  value  of  gold,  and   reduced  silver  to 
a  level  with  tin,  that  no  shades  of  pre-eminence 
might  remain,   little  did  he  think  that  the  dross 
or  the  dregs  which  would  never  have  existed  but 
for  the  boiling  of  his  pot,  could  ever  acquire  the 
privilege    of  scoffing    at   its    fellow,    because    it 
happened  not  to  be  *'  fine  gold  of  Ophii-y    This 
Buonapart6  also  formerly   played   n  part  under 
Robespierre  during  the  reign  of  terror;  and  to  the 
reign  of  terror  and  Robespierre  alone  does  he  owe 
Jhis  political  existence.     If  he  despises  his  creator  . 
why  does  he  follow   his  precepts?   He  speaks  of 
Robespierre  with   abhorrence,  and  yet  takes  him 
for  an  example,  he  affects  to  treat  him  as  a  cri- 
minal, and  yet  appropriates  to  himself  all  the  pro- 
fit of  his  crimes.     Moral  rogue  !  humane  assassin  .' 
thou   shalt   have  the    privilege   of  speaking   for 
thyself,  although  thou  art  so  little  disposed  to  do 
justice  to  others. 
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EIGHTEENTH  BULLETIiN, 

Of  the  French   Army  of  Spain. 

Dated  Madrid,  Dec.  12, 1808. 

"The    Central  Junta  of  Spain  had  l)ut  little  power;    the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces  paid  it  littif  subtni'^sion,  and  all 
of  them  deprived  it  of  the  administration  of  the  finances.    It 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people:  i: 
was  governed  by  the  minority.      Florida  Blanra  was  wiihout 
jny  credit.     The  Junta  w.ts  under  tlie  controul  of  two  men, 
the  one  named  Lorenzo  Calo,  a  grocer  uf  Saragossa,  who 
had  in  a  few  inonths  obtained  the  title  of   •  Excellency.'    He 
is  one  of  those  violent  men   who  appear  in  revolutions,~his 
honesty  was  more  than  suspected.    The  other  is  called  Til'y, 
formerly  condemned  to  the  gallies  as  a  thief;    the  younger 
brother  of  a  man   of  the  name  of   Gusman,  who  formerly 
played  a  part  under  Robespierre  during  the  reign  of  terror. 
As  soon   as  any  of  the  members  of  the  Junta   opposed  the 
violent  measures  that   were    proposed,  iiiese   tvvo  wretches 
immediately  called  out    ♦  treason,'  and   immediately  a  mob 
•was  collected  vinder  the  windows  of  Aranjuez.     The  extra- 
vagance and  wickedness  of  these  dangerous  men,  was  mani- 
fested upon  all  occasions.    As  soon  as  they  learnt  that  the 
Emperor  was  at  Burgos,  and  he  would  soon  be  at  Madrid, 
they  published  a  declaration  of  war  against  France  replete 
with  insults  and  folly.     On  the  Uth,  when  the  General  of 
Division   Lassalle,  who  was  pursuin";  the  enemy,  arrived  at 
Talavera  de  la   Keyna,  where  the  English  had  passed  tri- 
umphantly, ten  days  before,  saying  they  were  going  to  re- 
lieve the  capital,   a  frightful  spectacle  met  the  eyes  of  tiie 
French.     A   body  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Spanish   gene- 
ral was  suspended  from  a  gallows,  and  pierced  with  a  thou- 
sand l)ullets.     It  was  the  General  Benito  San  Jean,  whom 
his  soldiers  in  their  terror,  and  as  an  excuse  for  their  com- 
mander, cruelly  sacrifucd.    'i  he  Bishops  of  Leon  and  As- 
torga,  and  a  great  number  of  ccilesiastics,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  gotid  conduct  and  their  apostolic  virtues;  the 
general   pardon   oflered   by  the    Emperor,  has   produced    a 
great   effect.     Tl.e  destruction   of  the  duties  odious  to  the 
people  and  contrary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the 
measures  which  leave  the  numerous  class  of  monks  no  longer 
any  uncertainty  respecting  their  lot,  produced  a  good  effect. 
The   general   animadversion   is   against   the   English.      The 

feasants  say  in  their  language,  that   at  the  approach   of  the 
"rench  the  English  went  av.ay  to  mount  the  wooden  horses, 
(ships.) 
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WINETEENTIi  BULLETIN 
0/  the  J-'rench  Army  of  Svain. 

Madrid,  Dec.  13,  180«. 

*'  KosAS  surrendered  on  the  6ih  by  capitulation.  Two 
thousand  men  have  been  made  prisoners:  a  considerable 
quantity  of  artiJiery  was  found  in  the  place.  Six  English 
ships  of  the  line  which  were  at  anchor  ia  the  harbour,  would 
not  carry  away  the  garrison.  The  Empercr  this  day  re- 
viewed the  kvhole  of  the  united  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Dantzic, 
beyond  the  Lridge  of  Segovia.  Sebastiani's  division  has 
marched  for  Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
Spanish  troops  is  observed  on  every  side.  'J'he  new  levies 
"which  were  attempted  to  be  raised,  disperse  on  all  sides,  and 
reiurn  to  their  homes.  The  details  which  we  learn  from  the 
Spaniards  respecting  the  Central  Junta,  are  all  of  a  nature  to 
place  them  in  a  most  ridiculous  point  of  view.  That  assembly* 
is  already  become  an  object  of  contempt  with  all  Europe. 
lis  members,  to  the  number  of  eighty-six,  have  bestowed 
upon  themselves  titles  and  ribbons  of  every  sort,  and  an  an- 
nual allowance  of  60,000  livres.  Florida  Blanca  was  a  real 
man  of  Spain ;  he  is  now  ashamed  of  the  dishonour  he  has 
brought  upon  his  old  age.  As  usually  happens  in  such  as- 
semblies, two  or  three  persons  domineer  over  all  the  rest, 
and  these  two  or  three  persons  were  in  the  pay  of  England. 
The  opinion  held  by  the  city  of  Madrid  respecting  the  Junta 
is  notorious :  they  are  as  much  the  object  of  the  mockery  and 
derision,  as  they  are  of  the  detestation  of  the  inhabstants  of 
the  cnpital.  Never  was  there  so  fine  a  December — It  is 
like  tht  beginning  of  spring.  The  Emperor  avails  himself  of 
the  fine  weather  to  rcmaiia  in  the  country  one  league  from 
Madrid." 

TWENTIETH  BULLETIN 

Of  the  French  Army  of  Spaii^. 

Madrid,  Dec.  19,  1808. 
"  His  Majesty  this  day  reviewed  the  army  which  is  at 
Madrid,  with  its  equipments;  and  civil  officers,  GO,OOQ  men, 
IJO  pieces  of  cannon,  and  more  than  1,500  waggons  loaded 
with  biscuit  and  brandy,  formed  an  imposing  appearance. 
Uhe  right  wing  of  the  army  was  supported  at  C'haniartin, 
and  the  left  stretched  beyond  Madrid. — The  Duke  of  Bel- 
lune  is  at  Toledo,  with  his  corps  of  the  army. — The  Duke  of 
Dantzic,  widi  his  corps,  is  at  '1  alavcra  de  ia  Reyna. — The 
eighth  corps  has  reached  Burgos. — General  St.  Cyr  has 
made  a  junction  at  Barcelona,  wuh  General  Duhcsme. — 
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Our  cavalry  scours  the  country,  to  the  confines  of  AndaluJia. 
The  Emperor  has  given  the  army  some  days  rest. — Excel- 
lent fortUications  are  completing  on  the  heights  of  Madrid; 
six  thousand  men  are  employed  upon  the  works  — ^The  small 
battering  train,  composed  of  24-pounders  and  small  mortars, 
is  arrived. — Some  fifty  men  have  been  found  in  the  hospitals 
of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna;  two  or  three  hundred  saddles,  and 
sorne  remains  of  the  magazines  which  belonged  to  the  Englisli 
troops' — Some  detachments  of  their  cavalry  have  appeared  oa 
the  side  of  Valladolid.  This  is  the  first  sign  of  their  existence 
in  this  counry  which  the  English  have  given.  They  have 
many  sick,  and  deserters.  On  the  13th  of  this  month,  their 
army  was  still  at  Salamanca.  So  splendid  an  armament — 
so  strange  an  inactivity  for  the  last  six  weeks  appears  most 
unaccountable. — liis  Majesty  enjoys  the  best  state  of  health. 

The   expectations'  of  England,    of  Spain,    of 
Portujral,  and   of  Europe,  were  settled  upon  the 
expedition  of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  it  was  hoped 
would  have   been  able  to  infuse  an  extraordinary 
dec;ree  of  valour  into  the  Spanish  population,  and 
to   rouse  a  sufficient  force  to  reduce  the  whole 
Imperial  army,  at  least  to  terms  of  capitulation. 
When  the  Bulletins  were  published  announcing 
the  battle  of  'I'udela,  and  subsequent  events,  the 
details  combined  such  rapidity  of  movement,  and 
such  a  succession  of  good  fortune  as  appeared 
incredible :   they  were  thought  to  be   forgeries, 
and  many  were  a  long  time  before  they  would 
believe   them;    but   when   the  Spanish  accounts 
were  published,  they  not  only  came  in   coniirma- 
tion  of  the  French,  but  that  in  particular,  vVliich 
related  to  the  battle  of  Tudela,  led   to  the  con- 
clusion, that  very  little  might  be  expected   fronn 
the  Spanish  officers,  for  in  fact  the  French  had 
out  generalcd  them. 

When  General  O'Neill,  who  commanded  the 
Spanish  army,  thouglit  he  had  beaten  his  enemy, 
and  was  about  to  take  possession  of  his  prize,  he 
found  that  the  French  had  run  away  with  it,  and 
though  he  attributes  this  mistake  to  the  neglect 
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of  the  Captain-General,  which  serves  to  show 
that  there  was  a  want  of  proper  intelHgence 
among  the  officers,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  the 
penisal  of  his  dispatch,  tliat  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  decoyed  by  the  enemy.  *«  The  battalion 
of  royal  Spanish  guards"  he  says  "  commenced 
an  attack  upon  an  important  post  with  such 
unexampled  gallantry,  that  the  enemy  instantly 
abandoned  it,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  covered 
with  dead  bodies.  *'  The  same  success"  he  adds, 
**  attended  the  attack  in  front,  by  the  regiments 
of  the  volunteers  of  Castile  and  Seijorbia.  While 
1  was  indulgmg  in  the  satisfaction  produced  by 
our  success,  and  considering  the  battle  gained, 
two  orderly  officers  of  cavalry  came  to  desire  me, 
on  the  part  of  the  Captain- General,  not  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  column  of  in- 
fantry, with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  who 
were  advancing  on  the  left,  as  they  were  the  troops 
of  General  La  Pena  coming  from  Cascante.  Con- 
gratulating myself  upon  this  aid,  which  would 
have  decided  the  battle  in  our  favour,  I  rode  along 
my  left  to  direct  General  St.  March  to  continue 
the  attack  in  the  same  order,  when  that  General 
surprised  me  bj-  telling  n.e  it  was  necessary  we 
should  retreat,  as  our  right  had  been  forced,  that 
the  enemy  were  in  Tuclela,  and  that  all  the  troops 
that  occupied  the  centre  of  one  position  had  re- 
treated. This  intelligence  astonished  me  the  more, 
as  the  Captain-General  had  sent  me  no  informa- 
tion of  this  event,  a  (nrcumstance  which  appeared 
to  me  impossible;  but  a  (Iring  being  heard  in  the 
rear  of  the  olive  plasitations,  I  was  convinced  of 
the  fact.  In  this  melancholy  situation,  the  divi- 
sion of  General  La  Pena  not  having  moved,  and 
that  which  was  announced  as  his  divispn  proving 
to  be  a  corps  ol'  the  enemy,  of  about  8,000  infan- 
try, and  2,000  cavalry,  I  gave  directions  for  re- 
treating in  the  best  possible  order;    placing  the 
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Slid  regiment  of  Valencia  in  an  oblique  position 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  our  troops.     The  troops 
were  surrounded  on  all  sides,  but  they  gallantly- 
cut  their  way  with  tlie  bayonet.     I  put  myself  at 
their   head,  and  left  General  St.  March,  with  the 
cavalry,  to  protect  this  daring  and  only  resource 
that  was  left  to  us.     The  General  discharoed  this 
trust  with  the  same  exactness  that  he  did  every 
other  duty  confided  to  him  during  the  action.      [ 
can  assuie  your  Excellency,  that  I  never  witness- 
ed an  occasion  in  which  all  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers more  completely  performed  their  duty  ;  but 
of  those  who   were  under  my  orders,  I  ought  to 
make  particular  mention  of  the  third  battahon  of 
the  royal  Spanisii  guards,  and  the  regiments  of 
Castile,   Scgorbia,  and   Turia ;   D.   M.    Velasco, 
commander  of  the  artillery  of  my  division  ;  D.  A. 
Ulloa,  conmiander  of  General  St.  March's  ;  D.  J. 
Monino;  D.  R.  Del  Pino,  who,  though  surround- 
ed by  the  enemy,  spiked  a  part  of  the  artillery 
which  they  could   not  bring  oflf,  are  very  much 
entitled  to  consideration  for  having  entirely  de- 
stroyed three  columns  of  the  enemy.   The  enemy's 
loss  cannot  be  less  than  8,000  men,  as  we  may  as- 
sure ourselves,  when   they  adniiltcd  it  exceeded 
4,000.     I  have  not  yet  received  all  the  returns  of 
the  loss   on    our   side,   but   I   doubt    whether  it 
amounts  to  2,000  in   killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing.    1  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  half 
of  the  artillery,  which  was  brought  oif  by  routes 
almost  impracticable,  and  of  having  been  a  near 
spectator  of  every  thing  that  passed  to  the  last 
moment.     I  can  assure  you,  that  in  this  unfor- 
tunate event  all  those  under   my  connnand  have 
done  their  duty  to  their   king  and  country  ;  and 
that  had  the  Captain-General  ordered  the  army 
of  the  centre  to  support  us,  it  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  have  been  the  most  glorious  day  for  his 
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Majest3's  arms,  of  any  recorded  in  the  history  of 
this  war." 

The  road  to  Madrid  was  thus  left  open,  the 
Emperor  was  left  to  establish  his  brother  in  his 
government,  and  the  English,  who  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  progress  of  their  army  or  of  its 
condition,  were  prepared  to  believe  the  account 
of  it  that  was  given  in  a  fresh  issue  of  Bulletins. 

TWENTY-FIRST  BULLETIN 

Of  the  French  Army  of  Spain.     (No  date.') 

"  The  English  entered  Spain  on  the  2Dth  of  October,  during 
the  months  of  Noveml.'cr  and  December  they  beheld  the  de- 
struction of  tlic  army  of  Gallicia  at  Espinosa;  of  the  arnny  of 
Estremadura  at  Burgos,  of  that  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  at 
Tudela;  of  the  army  of  reserve' at  Sonio-Sierra  ;  in  fine,  they 
beheld  the  fall  of  Madrid  without  making  a  single  movement, 
and  without  any  attempt  to  succour  the  Spanish  armies,  to 
whom,  however,  a  division  of  the  English  troops  would  have 
proved  of  considerable  assistance.  In  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, information  was  received  that  the  columns  of  the 
British  army  were  retreating  on  Conmna,  where  they  were 
to  re-enibark.  By  later  accounts,  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  they  had  halted,  and  that  on  the  16th  of  December  they 
set  out  from  Salamanca  in  order  to  take  the  field.  As  early 
as  the  15th,  the  light  cavalry  had  marched  from  Valladolid. 
The  whole  of  the  English  arpiy  passed  the  Douro,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  23rd  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  at 
Saldanha.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor  was  :ippriscd  at  Madrid 
of  this  unexpected  determination  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
he  marched  in  order  to  cut  o!f  their  retreat,  and  pursue  their 
rear.  But  nothwithstanding  the  diligence  exerted  by  the 
JVench  troops,  the  passage  of  the  mountain  of  Guadarrama, 
which  was  covered  with  snow,  the  incessant  rain,  and  over- 
flowing of  the  torrents,  delayed  their  march  full  two  days.— 
On  the  22nd  the  Emperor  left  Madrid.  His  head-quarters 
were  on  the  23rd  at  Villa-Cast  in,  the  2^1  h  at  Tordesillas,  and 
on  the  27th  at  Medino  de  Kio-Secco,  On  the  24ih,  at  break 
of  day,  the  enemy  had  began  to  move,  in  order  to  outflank 
the  left  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  but  having  been  informed 
during  the  morning,  of  the  movement  that  took  place  at 
Madrid,  they  immediately  began  to  retreat,  abandoned  their 
Spanish  adherents,  whose  passions  they  iiad  inflamed,  the  re- 
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inah.s  of  the   Gallician  army,  that  had  conceived  fresh  hopes, 
some  of  their  hospitals,  a  part  of  their  baggage,  and  a  great 
number  of  stragglers.     They  committed  great  devastations, 
»he  inevitable  result  of  forced  marches  of  troops  in  retreat ; 
they  carried  away  with  them  mules,  horses,  and  several  other 
effects;  they  pillaged  a  great  number  of  churches  and  con- 
vents.    In  the  abbey  of  Sahagun,  which  contained  60  monks, 
and  which  had  all  along  been  respected  by  the  French  army, 
they   committed   every  sort  of  depredation.      Every  where 
the  priests  and  the  monks  were  seen  flying  at  their  approach. 
This  disorderly  conduct  exasperated  the  country  against  them, 
and  their  dilference  of  language,  manners,  and  of  religion, 
contributed  aot  a  little  to  that  disposition  of  men'.s  minds. — 
Ihey  reproached  the  Spaniards  with  having  no  longer  an 
army  to  unite  with  theirs,   and   with  having   deceived    the 
English  government.     The  Spaniards  returned  for  answer, 
that  Spain  had  numerous  armies,  but  that  the  English  had 
allowed   them   to  be   destroyed  without    having  made   any 
effort  to  assist  them.     During  the  fifteen  days  that  have  just 
elapsed,  they  did  not  fire  a   single  musket.     The  light  ca- 
valry only  had  given  some  blows  with  their  swords.    Central 
Duresnel,  at  the  head  of  400  light  horse  of  the  guard,  fell 
in  at  the  close  of  the  evening  with  a  column   of  English  in- 
fantry en  their  march,  sabred  a  number  of  soldiers,  and  car- 
ried disorder  into  the  columns. — General  Lefebvre,  Disno- 
nettes,  colonel  of  the  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  detached  two 
days  before,  with  three  squadrons  of  his  regiment,  having 
taken  a  quantity  of  baggage,  of  women,  and  str^tgglers,  and 
finding   the  bridge    of   Ezela  cut   down,  imagined   that   the 
town  of  Benavente   was  evacuated.     Carried  away  by  that 
impetuosity   with  which  the   French  soldiers   have  been   so 
often  reproached,  he  swam  across  the  river,  in  order  to  make 
for  Benavente,  where  he  fell  in    with  the  vvhole  of  the  ca- 
valry of  ihe  rear-guard  of  the  English;  a  lung  contest  here 
ensued,  400  inen  against  2,000  ;  there  was  no  resisting  num- 
bers: those   brave   fellows  re-crossed  the  river.     'Ihe  horse 
of  General    Lefebvre  was  killed  by  a  iiall;  he  had  himself 
received  a  wound  fiom   a  pistol  shot,' and  being  dismounted, 
was  made  prisoner.     'l"en  of  his  chasseurs,  who  had  also  been 
dismounted,  were  likewise  taken,  five  were  drowned,  and 
twenty  were  wounded.     This  sharp  affair  must  have  con- 
vinced the  English  what  they  vv-ould  have  to  dread  froin  such 
men  in  general  action;  General  Lefebvre  undoubtedly  coia- 
miited  a  fault,  but  it   was  the  fault  of  a   Frenchman;    he 
ouL'ht  to  be  blamed  and  rewarded  at   the  same  time.     The 
number  of  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy,  L:p  to  tlie  present 
moment,  and  who  ?.re  chiefly  composed  of  scattered  nidivi- 
duals  and   iiragglers,    amovmts   to  500.  — On   tl'C  !o8lU  the 
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head-quarters  of  the  Ernptror  -were  at  Valderas;  the  heau- 
quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmaiia  at  Manilla,  the  Duke  of 
Elchingen  at  ViUatora.  On  his  departure  frpm  Madrid,  the 
Emperor  appointed  King  Joseph  his  Lieutenant-Gcncrai, 
v/ith  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital,  together 
v/ith  the  corps  of  the  Dukes  of  Dantzic  and  Belluno ;  the 
divisions  of  cavalry  of  Lasallc,  Milhaud,  and  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  are  Itft  for  the  protection  of  the  centre. — The  wea- 
ther is  exceedingly  bad.  To  a  piercing  cold,  heavy  and 
continued  rains  have  succeeded.  We  suffer,  but  the  Eng- 
lish must  suffer  still  more." 

TWENTY-SECOND  BULLETIN 

0/ike  French  Army  o/Spain. 

Benavcnte,  Dec.  31,  1808. 

"  On  the  SOih,  the  cavalry,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Istria,  passed  the  Ezela.  On  the  evening  of  the  30ih,  it 
traversed  Benavente,  and  pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as 
Puenta  de  la  Vilana.  On  the  same  day  the  head-quarters 
were  established  at  Benavente.  The  English  were  not  sa- 
tisfjed  with  destroying  an  arch  of  the  bridge  of  Ezela,  but 
they  also  blew  up  the  buttresses  with  mines,  a  damage  wholly 
unprofitable,  and  whicii  could  be  hurtful  only  to  the  country  ; 
the  rear  betook  themselves  to  the  most  shocking  plundering. 
The  soldiers,  in  the  excess  of  their  continual  intemperance, 
gave  reins  to  all  the  licentiousness  of  brutal  inebriety.  Every 
thing  in  their  conduct  bespoke  rather  an  hostile  army  than 
one  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  power. — The 
contempt  of  the  English  for  the  Spaniards  gave  a  sharper 
edge  to  the  impression  made  by  so  many  outrages.  This 
experience  will  throw  a  salutary  damp  on  those  insurrections, 
instigated  by  foreigners.  One  cannot  help  regretting  that 
the  English  had  not  sent  an  army  into  Andalusia.  The  army 
that  passed  through  Benavente  ten  days  ago,  triumphed  al- 
ready in  hope,  and  already  having  their  colours  hung  with 
trophies,  nothing  could  equal  the  audacity  and  security  they 
displayed.  On  their  return,  tht-ir  countenance  was  sadly 
changed,  Ihcy  were  harrassed  with  fatigue,  and  seemed 
to  be  borne  down  with  shame  of  retreating  without  a  battle. 
In  order  to  anticipate  the  just  reproaches  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  English  conimued  incessantly  to  repeat,  that  they  had 
been  promised  to  be  joined  by  numerous  forces;  and  the 
Spaniards  repelled  their  calumnious  assertions  by  arguments 
10  which  there  was  no  answer. — 'I'cn  days  ago,  when  the 
English  were  traversing  the  country,  they  well  knew  that 
the  Spanish  arrnies  had  beta  destroyed.     The  commissaries 
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whom  they  employed  to  accompiiiy  the  armies  oF  the  left,  of 
the  cemre,  and  of  the  ri8;lit,  knew  full   well   thir  it  was  not 
30,000  men  only,  but    180,000   r:^.Qn  that   the  Spaniards  had 
put  under  arms;   that  these  180,000  men  had  fought,  while, 
for  six  weeks,  the  English  had  remained. vinconcei-ned  spec- 
tators of  their  struggles.     These  commissaries  could  not  liijt 
have  made  it  known  that  the  Spanish  armies  had  ceased  to 
exist.      The  English,  therefore,  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  Spaniards  were  without  armies.     When,  ten   days  ago, 
they  again  moved  forward,  intoxicated  with  the  siKy  hone  of 
deceiving  the  vigilance  of  the   French  general,  they  fell  into 
the  snare  which  the  I'Vench  general  had   laid  for  drawing 
them  into  the  open  country.     They  had   before  made  some 
marches  on  their  return  to  their  ship;. — You  ought,  observe 
the  Spaniards,  to  have  persisted  in  that  prudent^determina- 
tion,  or  else  you  shou'd  have  been  in  force  enough  to  balance 
the  destinies  of  the  French.     Above  all,   you  ought  not  to 
have  at  first  advanced  with  such  confidence,  only  afterwards 
to  fall  back  with  so  m.uch  precipitation.     You   should,  not 
have  drawn  the  theatre  of  the  war  among  us,  and  exposed  us 
to  the  ravages  of  the  two  armies.     After  having   brought 
down  upon  our  heads  such  accumulations  of  disasters,  you 
oughr  not  to  rhrow  the  fault  upon  us. — We  have  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  French  troops;  nor  do   you  seem  more  able 
to  make  head  against  them.     Forbear  therefore  to  accuse  us, 
to  outrage  us — all  our  misfortunes   we  owe   to  you. — The 
English  had  reported  throughout  the  country,  that  they  had 
defeated  3,000  of  the  French  cavalry  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ezela,  and  that   the  field  of  battle  was  covered  Aviih  their 
dead.     The  inhabitants  of  BL-navente  were  much  surprised, 
upon  visiting  the   Held  of  battle,   to  have  found  there  only 
three   Enghshmen    and  two   French.     That  contest,   of  400 
men  against  2,000,  does  great  honour  to  the  French.    During 
the  whole  of  the  ?yth,  the  river  continued  to  swell  consider- 
ably, so  that  at  the  close  of  the  evening  it  became  impossible 
to  ford  it.     It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  on  the  point  of  being  drowned,  that  General 
Lefebvre,  being  carried  away  by  the  current  to  the  side  oc- 
cupied by  the  English,  was  iriade  prisoner.     The  loss  of  the 
enemy,   in  killed   and   wounded,  in   that  allair  of  advanced 
posts,  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Fren'-h.     The  flight 
of  the  English  was  s'j  precipitate,  that  they  left  at  their  hos- 
pital their  sick  and  wounded,  and   were  obliged  to  burn  a 
fine  magazine  of  tents  and  cloathing. — They  killed  all   the 
horses  that  were  over  fatigued  or  wounded,  and  which  might 
embarrass  their  retreat.     It   is  scarcely  here  to  be  credited 
how  that  spectacle,  so  shocking  to  our  manncrs,-of  hundreds 
«f  horses   shot   with  pistols,   is   revolting   to  the  Spaniards. 
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Many  persons  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice — some  reli- 
gious rite — which  gives  rise,  in  the  mind  of  the  Spaniards,  lo 
very  strange  pictures  of  the  religion  of  England.  The  I'^ng- 
hsh  are  retreating  in  the  uimost  haste.  All  ihe  Germans  in 
their  pay  are  deserting.  Our  army  will,  this  evening,  be  at 
Astcrga  near  the  borders  of  Gallicia." 

TWENTY-THIRD  BULLETIN. 

Of  i/ieVREi^ CH  Ar7ny  of  Spais. 

Benarente,  Jan.  1,  1809. 

««  The  Dukeof  Dalmatia  arrived  on  the  30ih  of  December 
at  Mancille,  where  was  the  left  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
the  Spaniards  under  General  Romana.  General  Franceschi 
overthrew  them  in  a  single  charge,  killed  a  great  number, 
took  two  standards,  and  made  prisoners  a  colonel,  two  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, fifty  officers,  and  1,500  men. — On  the  31st 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  entered  Leon,  where  he  found  2,000 
sick.  Romana  succeeded  Blake  in  the  command,  after  the 
battle  of  i£spinosa.  The  remains  of  that  army,  which,  while 
befoie  Biihoa,  consisted  of  50,000  men,  were  reduced  to 
almost  5,000  at  Mancilla.  These  wretches,  without  clothes, 
and  oppressed  with  every  misery,  filled  the  hospitals. — The 
English  are  held  in  detestation  by  these  troops  whom  they 
despise,  and  by  the  peaceable  inhabitants  whom  they  abuse 
and  whose  substance  they  devcur,  in  order  to  support  their 
own  army. — The  mind  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
is  much  changed.  'l"hey  loudly  cry  out  for  Peace  and  their 
King;  they  turse  the  Engfish  and  their  fallacious  insinua- 
tions. 1  hey  reproach  them  with  being  the  cause  of  the 
shedding  of  Spanish  blood,  in  order  to  feed  the  English  mo- 
nopoly, and  perpetuate  the  war  on  ti^e  continent  The  per- 
fidy of  England  and  her  motives  are  now  obvious  to  the 
meanest  and  most  illiterate  Spanish  peasant.  They  know 
v/hat  they  suffer:  and  the  authors  of  their  sufferings  are  be- 
fore their  eyes. ^-Meantime  the  English  retreat  with  the  ut- 
most haste,  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  1  stria,  with  9,000  ca- 
valry. Amoiig  the  magazines  which  they  burnt  at  Bena- 
vente,  were,  independant  of. tents,  4,000  blankets,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  rum.  We  picked  up  upwards  of  2ro  wag- 
gons of  baggage  and  ammunition,  left  on  the  road  from  He- 
nevente  to"  Astorga.  'Jhe  shattered  remains  of  Komana's 
army  threw  then, selves  into  the  latter  town,  and  increased 
the  confusion. — The  events  of  the  English  expedition  to  Spain 
must  furnish  materials  for  a  fine  opening  speech  to  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament.  The  English  nation  must  be  infonned,  that 
her  army  remained  three  months  in  a  state  of  inaction,  while 
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u  w-as  in  their  power  :o  assist  the  Spaniards;  that  its  leaders, 
or  tho.vc  whose  orders  they  execu<ed,  have  heen  truiUy  of  rhe 
extreme  folly  of  making  a  movement  forward  after  the  Spa- 
nish armies  had  been   destroyed;  that,  in  a  worfl,  it  entered 
upon  the  new  year  by  running  away,  purstied  by  an  enemy, 
whom  it  did  not  dare  to  fijht,  and  by  the  curses  of  those 
whom  it  had  stirred  up  to  resistance,  and  whom  it  was  its 
duty  to  support.     Such  enterprises  and  such  results  can  be- 
long only  to  a  country  that  has  no  government.    Fox,  or  evcH 
Pitt,  would  not  have  been  guilty  ot  such  blunders.     To  con- 
tend against  France  by  land,  who  has  one  hundred  thousand 
cavalry,  fifty  thousand  horses  for  all  sorts  of  mihtary  equip- 
ment.'and  nine  hundred  thousand  infantry,  was,  on  the  part 
of  England,  carrying  folly  to  the  utmost  extreme;  it  betrays 
indeed  a  greediness  for  disgrace;  it  is,  in  fine,  to  ad».Tiinister 
the  affairs  of  England  just  as  the  cabinet  of  the  Thuilleries 
could  wish  them  to  be  administered. — It  betrays  no  small 
ignorance  of  Spain,  to  have  imagined  that   any  importance 
could  be  attached  to  popular  con-imotion,  or  to  indulge  the 
sm.illest  hope  that  by  kindling  in  that  country  the  (lames  of 
sedition,  such  a  corifl.igraiioii  could  be  attended  with  any  de- 
cided   result    or    anv    material    duration.  —  A    few    fanatical 
priests  are  quite  sufficient  to  compose  and  propagate  hbels, 
to  carry  a  momentary  disorder  into  the  minds  of  men :  but 
something  else  is  re<iuired  to  cause  a  nation  to  rise  to  arms. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  Rcolution,  it  required  three  years, 
and  the  presence  of  the   Cotweniion,  to  prepare  the   means 
of  military   successes.     And    who  does  not  know  to    what 
hazards  France  was  nevertheless  expo.ed?   France  was  how- 
ever, stirred  up.     Supported  by  the  unanimous  resolution  to 
re-assert  rights  of  whic  h  she  had  been  deprived  in  times  of 
abscuritv.     In  Spain,  i'   was  a  few  men  who  Mirred  up  the 
people,  in  order  to  preserve  the  exclusive  possession  of  rights 
odious  to  t!ie  nsople.     Those  who  fought  for  the  inquisition, 
for  the  Franciscans,  and  ior  feudal  rights,  might  be  animated 
by  an  ardent  zeal  for  their  personal  interests,  but  could  never 
infuse  into  a   whole  natioii   a  firm  resolve  or  a  permanent 
opinion.     In   spite  of  the   En-glish  feudal  rights,  the  Francis- 
can?,  and  th«  inquisition,  have  no  longer  any  existence  in 
Spam. — .\fier  the  capture  of   Kosas,   General  Gouvion  St. 
Cyr,  shaped  his  inarch  agaiast  Barcelona,   at   the  head  o 
the  Tth  corpi.     He  dispersed   every  thing  that  he  found  be- 
fore ih.at  place,  and  formed  a  junction  with  General  Duhcsme. 
Tirat  junction  brcu;'hi  his  army  to  40,0li()  men. — The  Dukes 
of  'IVeviso  and   Abr  Hits  have  can<d  all  the  outworks  at 
Sar?g  >ssa.      The  Geneial  of  en-^jneers,  Lacostc,  is  preparing 
the  means  of  goriing  possession  of  that  city  withou   loss.— The 
VOL.    Yin. — NO.  III.  J 
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King  of  Spain  has  gone  to  Aranjuez,  in  order  to  review  the 
first  ctrps,  commanded  by  tlie  Duke  of  Belluno." 

TWEiNTY- FOURTH  BULLETIN 

Of  the  French  Army  o/Spain. 

Astorga,  Jan.  2,  1809. 

"  The  Emperor  arrived  at  Astorga  on  the  1st  of  January. 
The  road  from  Benevente  to  Astorga  is  covered  with  dead 
horses  belonging  to  the  English,  v/ith  travelling  carriages, 
artillery,  caissons  and  warlike  stores.  There  were  found  at 
Astorga  magazines  of  sheets,  blankets,  and  the  tools  and  im- 
plements of  pioneers. — As  to  Romana's  army,  it  is  re'duced 
almost  to  nothing.  The  small  number  that  remain  are  with- 
out coats,  shoes,  pay,  food,  and  it  is  no  longer  to  be  consi- 
dered any  thing. — The  Emperor  has  charged  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  with  the  glorious  mission  of  pursuing  the  English 
to  the  place  of  their  debarkation,  and  of  driving  them  into 
the  sea,  at  the  point  of  the  sv/ord. — ■The  English  v/ill  learn 
what  it  is  to  make  an  inconsiderate  movemtnt  in  presence  of 
the  French  army.  The  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
driken  from  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Gallicia,  and  the 
destruction  of  a  part  of  their  army,  will,  no  doubt,  teach 
them  to  be  more  circumspect  of  their  operations  on  the  con- 
tinent.— All  that  remains  of  the  Spanish  insurgent  troops  has 
been  without  pay  for  several  months  back." 


"^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Introductory  Remarks  on  theEmpnofs  Successes. 
—March  of  the  British  Aryny. — Instructions  of  the 
English  Government  to  Sir  John  Moore, — to  act 
as  auxiliary  and  may  submit  to  be  commanded  by 
the  Spaniards. — Ilis arrival  at  Salamanca. — Learns 
the  hopaless  Slate  of  the  Spanish  Armies. — Sir  David 
JBaird  reaches  Jstorga. — Detail  of  his  Operations, 

HE  foregoing  being  the  Emperor's  own  account 
of  this  eventful  period  ;  and,  considering  the  tri- 
umph of  his  arms,  not  a  vaunting  and  exaggerated 
account,  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  pause  a- 
while  to  consider  whether  some  vicious  principle 
has  not  operated  in  most  of  the  governments  op- 
posed  to  him,  to  which  as  large  a  share  of  his 
success  must   be  ascribed  as  to   his  own  pecu- 
liar  talents.     With  regard  to   Great    Britain  in 
particular  this  question  occurs  most  forcibly ;  for 
how  can  it   be  that   a   nation   so  powertul,   with 
means   so   abundant,  with   interests  of  such  mag 
nitude,  and  with  stimulents  tlie  most  impelling  to 
urge  it  to  maintain  the  highest  rank  ;  how  is  it  if 
there  is  not  some   incurable  delusion  constantly 
leading  her  iiuo  the  wrong  course,  until  she  is  a 
day   too  late  for   her   object,   that   she  does  not 
sometimes  happen   to  be  right  by  chance?     We 
will  return  to  this  inquiry:   but  as  we  know  no- 
thing yet  of  tin;  circumstances  that  prevented  the 
British  forces  appearing  upon  the  Held  of  action  we 
will  take  their  own  narrative. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  point  at  which  we 
last  left  the  British  army  was  on  its  departure 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  from  Lisbon.  It  was  an 
act  of  providence  in  Government  to  appoint  sev- 
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cral  persons,  of  considerable  talent  and  conse- 
quence, to  act  as  siiperior  commissaries  to  provide 
for  the  diflerent  wants  of  the  army :  Lord.  W. 
Bentinck  was  at  Madrid,  with  Mr.  Frer'c  t!>e  Am- 
bassador; Genera!  Kroderick  was  at  Corunna,  and 
Colonel  Haniiitosi  in  vVsttirias.  From  the  largo 
bundles  of  papers  laid  before  the  FngHsh  Parlia- 
ment to  explain  the  genera!  arrangement  of  the 
plan,  it  appears  that  all  persons  concerned  were 
made  distinctly  ac(]nainted  witli  the  part  they 
were  to  perform,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  wliole 
may  be  formed  from  the  instructions  sent  out  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  from  Lord  Castlercagh. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Viscount  Castlereagh  to  Lieulen^' 
arit-General  Sir  John  Moore. 

Downing-street,  Sept.  ZG.  1808 
Sir, 
"  His  iVlajesty  having  determined  to  employ  a  corps  of  his 
troops,  of  not  less  than  30,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavalry,  in 
the  North  of  Spain,  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  armies 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that  kingdom,  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  entrust  to  you  the  command  in  chief  of 
this  force. 

"  The  officer  commanding  his  Majesty's  forces  in  Portugal 
is  directed  to  detach,  under  your  orders,  a  corps  of  2,000  in- 
fantry, together  with  the  18ch  and  King's  German  regiment 
of  Light  Dragoons,  now  at  Lisbon,  and  a  aue  proportion  of 
I  artillery,  to  be  joined  by  a  corps  of  above  1(1,000  men,  which 
is  now  assemblmg  at  Falmouth,  the  detail  of  which  you  will 
■receive  herewith  enclosed. 

"  The  cavalry  will  be  sent  from  hence  upon  the  return  of 
the  horse  transports  from  the  'lagus,  some  time  since  order- 
ed;-and  it  may  be  expei  red  to  arrive  before  the  rest  of  the 
corps  can  be  assembled  and  ecjuipped  to  take  the  field. 

*'  It  has  been  deiermined  to  as>en  hie  this  force  in  the 
North  of  Spain,  as  iLe  quarter  where  liiey  can  be  most  speed- 
ily brought  together,  and  that  to  which  the  exertions  of  tlie 
|.nemy  appear  at  present  to  be  principally  c  irec  ted.  As  it 
will  n  quire  considerable  arraneemenis  before  a  force  nf  this 
tna'^nitude  can  be  enabled  to  take  the  tield,  and  as  it  is  not 
deemed  advisable  that  it  should  be  partially  committed  against 
1  he  enemy  before  th-j  whole  can  be  assembled,  and  rendered 
completely  inovea!.lc,  it  has  been  thoui:ht  pru.lent  to  send  tiax 
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part  of  this  army  which  is  to  proceed  from  hence,  to  Corunna, 
rather  than  to  disembark  any  part  of  it,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
any  position  more  advanced  towards  the  enemy. 

*'  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider,  on  what  points  in  Galicia 
or  on  the  borders  of  Leon,  the  force  can  be  most  advantageous- 
ly assembled  and  equipped  for  service,  from  whence  they  may 
move  forward  as  early  as  circumstances  shall  permit;  and  it 
is  left  to  your  jugdment  to  decide,  whether  the  whole  of  the 
infantry  and  artillery  shall  be  transported  from  Lisbon  by  sea 
to  Corunna,  or  whether  a  portion  shall  be  sent  through  Portu- 
gal to  that  destination.  The  cavalry  you  will  of  course  direct 
to  move  by  land,"  and  if  the  horses  for  the  artillery  can  take 
the  same  rout,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  of  the  horse-trans- 
ports being  returned  to  England,  it  will  tend  much  to  accele- 
rate the  arrival  of  the  cavalrv  from  hence. 

'•  It  wilt  be  necessary  to  concert  with  the  Commissary  Ge- 
neral Mr.  Erskine,  who  will  be  attached  to  the  service  of  your 
army,  the  iicst  means  of  assembling  an  adequate  supply  of 
horses  and  mules  for  rendering  your  army  moveable;  and  that 
this  may  be  elYtcted  v/ith  iriore  dispatch,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  draw  your  supplies  from  diifercnt  pans  of  Spain,  and  not 
altogether  to  depend  upon  Galicia,  which  has  been  consid- 
erably drained  of  its  resources,  by  the  equipment  of  General 
Blake's  army. 

"  A  Deputy  Commissary-General,  Mr.  Azziotti,  has  been 
dispatched  with  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  ihe  waggon  train,  in«) 
the  Asturias,  to  procure  such  horses  and  mules  as  that  country  can 
furnish;  and  he  is  directed  to  report  the  progress  of  his  pur- 
cliase  to  you.  When  you  have  ascertained  the  number  of 
draft  cattle  of  dilfcrcnt  descriptions  that  you  will  require  for 
rendering  your  army  moveable  (which  you  will  feel  it  irnpor- 
tant  to  restrict  within  the  narrowest  compass  consistent  v.ih 
the  efficency  of  your  corps),  you  wlil  be  enabled  to  retruhte 
the  purchases  made  l)v  the  several  agents;  and  should  you 
deem  it  necessary  to  procure  the  support  of  his  Majesiy's 
Minister,  Mr.  Frefe,  who  is  now  proceeding  to  the  Central 
Government  to  facilitate  these  purchases,  you  will  address 
yourself  to  him  on  this  subject,  or  to  any  of  his  Majesty'* 
civil  or  military  agents,  now  employed  in  the  respective  pro- 
vinces in  Spain. 

"  I  enclose  for  your  information  a  statement  of  the  various 
equipments  which  have  proceeded  with  the  respective  corps 
now  on  service  in  Portugal,  which,  subject  to  the  waste  that 
has  since  taken  place,  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  meat* 
immediately  within  your  reach  for  the  equipment  of  your 
army. 

"  I  also  send  a  similar  statement  with  respect  tQ  the  rsrjy 

I   2 
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assembled  at  Falmouth,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  General 
Sir  David  Baird.  Whatever  supplies  you  may  wish  to  re- 
ceive, not  therein  included,  will  be  immediately  forwarded 
from  hence. 

"  With  respect  to  provisions,  the  principle  upon  which  I 
have  acted  has  been  to  send  three  months  provisions  in  victu- 
allers, with  every  corps  that  has  moved,  exclusive  of  the  pro- 
visions in  their  transports,  which  may  be  averaged  at  about 
ten  weeks  additional  cousnmption.  This  supply,  aided  by 
the  cattle  to  be  procured  for  the  troops  when  on  shore,  may  be 
deemed  as  considerably  exceeding  a  supply  for -six  months. 
And  as  provisions  for  20,000  men  for  three  months  are  order- 
ed to  be  embarked,  and  constantly  kept  up  as  a  depot  here, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  se-oding  you,  at  ihe  shortest  notice, 
such  supplies  as  you  may  think  iray  be  more  conveniL'ntly  in- 
troduced by  sea,  and  for  which  you  mav  not  think  it  prudent 
to  depend  on  the  resources  of  the  country.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  biscuit  has  b'.cn  sent  in  the  victuallers,  that  thou  may 
be  relieved  from  the  inconveniences  of  baking  v^/hen  the  troops 
are  in  motion. 

"  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  operations,  on  which  it  may 
be  most  expedient  to  employ  your  corps,  when  asseml)!ed 
and  ready  for  service,  there  will  be  full  time,  before  your 
equipments  are  completed,  for  concerting  this  with  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Spanish  forces. 

**  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  forwarditig  to  you  from  hence 
such  information  as  I  may  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  and 
I  am  to  recommcnt',  that  you  will  t.-^ke  the  necessary  mea- 
tures  for  opening  a  communication  with  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  framing  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  on 
which  it  may  be  advisable  that  the  respective  armies  should 
a:t  in  concen. 

"  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  com- 
mand in  which  you  are  employed,  shoulil  be  considered  as 
distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  Portugal;  but  you  will  con- 
tinue to  communicate  with  the  officer  in  the  chief  command 
at  Lisbon,  and  act  in  concert  with  him,  as  may  be  most  for  the 
advantage  of  his  majesty's  service. 

"  Major  General  Broderi<  k,  who  is  at  present  with  Ge- 
neral Blake's  army,  has  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Corunna, 
in  order  to  forward  preparations  for  ihe  reception  ot  your 
force;  and  you  may  communicate  to  him  such  orders  as  you 
may  think  necesrary  for  expediting  the  equipment  at  Corunna, 
and  your  march  into  the  interior  of  Spain. 

"  The  corps  of  10,000  men,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  will 
sail  in  a  very  few  days  for  Corunna,  and  'he  infantry  trans- 
ports will  be  ordered  to  rem?.in  there,  subject  to  your  orders. 
Jo  case  you  should  want  the  whole  or  any  proportion  cf  them, 
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YOU  call  send  an  over-land  express  for  them  to  Corunna,  di-/ 
rcct  to  Major  General  Broderick. 

"  The  horse  transports  accompanying  Sir   David  B-iird's 
force  will  return  hither,  in  order  to  cary  over  more  horses." 
1  have,  occ. 

(Si^^ned)         CASTLEREAGH.      • 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  John  Moore,  K.  B.  &c. 

Copy  of  a  Idler  from  Viscount  Castlereagh  to  Lieuten' 
aiit-Gemral  5ir  John  Moore. 

Dowuing-street,  Nov.  14,  1808. 

Sir. 

*'  With  the  exception  of  the  four  regiments   of  cavalry,  and 

two  troops  of  horse  ariillery,  which  were  under  orders  to  em- 

From  Portugal  .  1'3,T43  '  bark  upon  the  return  of  the  horse 

from  England    ,    l4,ot)l     transports   from   Corunna,    your 

Cavalry,  6CC.  to  go  t?,7()0     army,  consisting  of  the  nuiriber, 

^ stated  in  the  margin,  will  [  trust, 

41,066      by    the  time   this  dispatch  shall 

reach   you,    have    assembled    on 

Well  points  of  ihe  Spanish  frontier  as  may  have  beeji  concert- 
ed with  the  Sp^mish  Government,  and  be  preparing  to 
adva;ice. 

"  In  entering  upon  service  in  Spain,  you  wiil  keep  in  mind 
that  the  British  army  is  sent  by  his  Majv-sty  as  an  auxiliary 
force  to  support  the  Spanish  nation  against  the  attempts  or 
Buonaparte  to  efi'ect  their  subjugation.  You  will  use  your  ut- 
most exertions  to  assist  the  Spanish  armies  in  subduing  or  ex- 
peliine  the  enemy  from  the  Peninsula,  and,  in  tiie  conduct 
of  )oirr  command,  you  \vill  conform  to  the  regulations  here- 
after stated  with  respect  to  the  question  of  military  rank,  and 
your  intercourse  wiih  the   Govcnunent  of  Spain. 

"  In  framing  these  instructions,  it  is  necessary  distinctly  to 
provide,  first  for  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Government  having 
<'ntrusted  the  command  of  their  armies  to  a  Generalissimo  or 
Commander-in-Cliief;  and  secondly,  tor  the  case  v/hich  has 
hitherto  existed,  of  distinct  armies,  each  commanded  i>y  its 
own  General. 

"  Should  the  Spanish  Government  appoint  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  all  their  armies,  the  necessity  of  which  app^^'intment 
every  day's  experience  appears  to  demonstrate,  you  will  con- 
sider yourself  as  placed  under  the  orders  of  that  officer. 

"  If  the  armies,  of  Spain  should  remain,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  under  their  respective  Chiefs,  the  co-operation 
of  the  British  army  must  in  that  case,  remain  tO  be  settled  as 
a  maitt-r  of  concert  by  you  with  the  Commanders  of  the  respec- 
tive armies  of  Spain,  in  connection  with  v/hom  you  may  b« 
«an7ing  on  operations. 
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"  When  the  officers  of  the  British  and  Spanish  armies  meet 
on  service,  they  must  take  rank  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  respective  commissions,  without  reference  to  the  powers 
from  whom  those  commissions  are  derived,  provided  such 
commissions  are  ar  present  acknowledged  by  the  Supreme 
Government  of  Spain. 

"  \ou  are  to  consider  that  the  Bri;ish  force  under  your 
command  is  intended  to  act  as  aifield  army,  to  be  kept  together 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  war  will  permit !  and  that 
all  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  proceeding;  either  di- 
rectly or  through  his  biiatV,  are  to  be  given  to  the  British  army 
through  you,  as  its  immediate  Commander;  that  it  is  not  to 
be  seperated  into  detachments,  nor  any  detachment  to  be 
made  from  it  but  with  \our  entire  concurrence,  and  by  your 
express  order.  Tt  is  not  to  be  employed  in  garrisons,  where- 
by a  material  diminution  would  be  made  of  its  effective  strength 
in  the  field,  nor  to  be  occupied  in  sieges  witliout  your  particu- 
lar consent 

_  *'  Whenever  you  sha'l  have  occasion  to  make  any  commu- 
nication to  the  Spanish  Government,  you  are  to  correspond 
■vyith  it  through  the  Minister  at  Madrid,  and  all  communica- 
tions from  the  Spanish  Government  are  to  be  made  through 
the  same  channel;  and  alihou<rh  communications,  either  from 
the  Spanish  Government  or  the  British  Minister,  are  not  to  be 
considered  by  you  as  in  the  nature  of  orders,  you  will  neverthe- 
less receive  such  requisitions  or  representations,  upon  all  oc- 
casion, with  the  urniost  deference  and  attention;  and  in  case 
you  shall  feel  it  your  duty  to  dissent  from  them,  you  will  take 
care  to  represent,  in  the  fullest  manner,  your  reasons  for  so 
doing,  as  well  to  the  British  Minister,  for  the  information  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  as  to  the  government  at  home 

"  ^  ou  are  also  to  keep  up  a  constant  and  intimate  corres- 
pondence with  the  British  Minister,  and  to  co-operate  in  the 
most  cordial  manner  with  him  in  carrying  on  the  public- 
service. 

"  Should  any  defference  of  opinion  arise  on  iinportant  mil- 
itary subjects  between  you  and  the  Spanish  Commander-in- 
Chief,  you  are  to  consider  it  your  duty  to  pay  obedience,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  orders  you  may  receive;  but  you  will, 
if  you  shall  think  it  necessary,  make  a  representation  there- 
tjpon,  through  the  British  Minister,  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  as  also  to  me,  for  his  Majesty's  information. 

**  As  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  at  the  present  moment,  that 
his  Majesty's  Government  should  receive  early,  regular,  and 
detailed  reports  of  your  proceedings,  I  ain  to  desire  that  you 
will  make  it  a  rule  to  address  a  dispatch  to  me  at  least  once  in 
every  week,  or  as  much  oftener  as  any  occurrence  of  sufficient 
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impnrfDr.ce  may  arist-,  always  being  careful  to  send  duplicates 
of  the  prff-editis;  dispatch  bv  the    subsequent  conveyance. 

**  It  will  be  most  ;j,raieful  to  his  Majesty  to  tiiid  that  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  British  army  and  the  Spaniards  has  been 
invariably  distinguished  by  marks' of  reciprocal  confidence  and 
kindness.  His  "Majesty  cannot  doubt  that  the  most  exemplary 
discipline  will  be  observed,  and  his  Majesty  comniands  me 
particlarly  to  enjoin  the  utmost  respect  and  deference  should 
be  shewn  by  his  troops,  upon  all  occasions,  towards  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Spanish  nation.  His  Majesty  trusts 
that  the  example  and  influence  of  the  oilRcers  will  be  directed 
to  inspire  this  sentiment  throughout  every  branch  of  the  army. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  ckc. 

(Signed)  CASTLEREAGH. 

To  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Jdhn  Moore,  K..  B,  &c. 

Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  David  Buird,  furnish 
us  with  a  complete  History  of  the  proceedings  from 
the  first  march  of  the  army  until  it  was  in  full  re- 
treat; the  first  account  is  from  Sir  John  Moore. 

6'/r  John  Moore  to.Viscount  Castlereagh. 

Lisbon,  Oct.  27. 

My  Lord. 
"  Every  thijig  is  now  clear  of  .Lisbon,  except  two  regi- 
ments, which  march  to-morrow  and  the  day  following,  and  [ 
shall  myself  leave  it  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

"  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  sending  Lieutenant-General 
Hope,  with  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  a  corps  of  infantry,  in 
ail  about  6,000  men,  by  the  great  road  leading  from  Badajog 
to  Madrid,  as  every  information  agreed  that  no  other  was  tit 
for  the  aniliery,  or  could  be  recommended  for  the  cavalry. 
This  is  a  great  round,  and  will  scperaic  the  corps  for  a  time 
from  tiie  rest  of  the  army,  but  there  is  no  hrlp  for  it.  The 
road  (urns  to  the  left  a  short  distance  from  Madrid,  and  leads 
upon  Espina,  from  whence  it  can  be  directed  upon  Valladolid 
and  iiurgos,  or  whatever  other  pJ kc  may  be  juri-ged  hereafter 
best   for  the  a-se^  Idv  of  the  army. 

"  Sir  David  H.-iird  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  13ih  Lnst. 
but  as  it  had  not  b'  en  previously  notified  to  the  Central  Junta, 
he  was  not  permmcd  to  land  his  troops,  until  an  answer  was 
ffci-ived  froiii  Minfrid.  I  iitive  not  heard  from  Sir  David  since 
that  answer  was  rciurncd,  but  I  conclude  that  ho  landed  on 
the  2 1  St,  I  Tiavc  written  to  him  to  march  upon  Astorga,  as 
soon  as  his  corps  is  equipped,  with  the  infantry  wliith  inarched 
from  this  direct  upon  A^mcdia  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  1  shall 
not  advance  beyond  Salamanca  until  the  corps  under  Raird 
■iw\  ll'iic  approitli  A^tMr^jaand  Espina,  but  slall  collect  ihcm 
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in  Almedia,  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  and  Salamanca.  This  at  least 
is  my  intention  at  present,  and  1  shall  consider  myself  fortu- 
nate if  they  reach  those  places  before  the  first  rains,  which  in 
general  last  six  or  eight  days,  and  fall  so  heavy,  that  during 
their  continuance  the  troops  must  halt. 

"  I  have  directed  Sir  David  Baird  to  form  a  small  depot  of 
provisions  and  ammuniiicn  at  Asiori;;a.  I  am  endeavouring  to 
form  one  at  Almeida ;  but  the  difr.culty  of  carriajje  through 
Portugal  is  such,  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  will 
be  found  in  time  to  be  of  much  use.  As  v/e  advance,  Corunna 
must  be  the  place  from  whence  our  supplies  from  England  are 
drawn;  JJsbon  and  Portugal  become  then  of  no  use  to  us.  I 
have,  however,  under  present  circumstances,  and  until  the 
army  is  united,  thought  it  right  to  request  Sir  Charles  Cotton 
not  to  send  home  the  transports,  and  to  this  he  has  consented, 
unless  he  should  be  otherwiae  directed  from  England.  Some 
ordnance  and  other  ships  should  at  any  rate  be  left  at  Lisbon, 
for  the  conveyance  of  such  stores  and  provisions  as  may  be 
wanted  at  Corunna. 

''  Colonel  Lopez,  the  Officer  sent  to  me  from  Madrid, 
was  with  me  two  days,  lie  is  now  gone  to  aid  General  Hope's 
march.  He  is  very  confident  that  we  shall  not  want  sup- 
plies, and  it  is  upon  this  general  assurance  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, that  I  am  leading  the  army  imo  Spain  without  any 
established  magazines.  I3  this  situation  nothing  is  more  es- 
sentially requisite  than  money,  and  unfortunately  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  here  very  little.  Sir  David  Baird  ha* 
come  without  any,  and  his  troop?  paid  only  to  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  from  this,  we  could  only  send  him  8,00()1.  Mr. 
Krskine  has,  I  believe,  written  upon  this  subject,  :ind  I  should 
hope  that  a  supply  is  now  on  its  passage. 

"  It  is  my  intention,  as  soon  as  I  have  made  the  necessary 
arrangement  for  the  troops  at  Almeida,  Ciudad  Hodrigo,  &r. 
to  go  for  a  few  days  to  Madrid;  no  Commander-in-Chief  is 
yet  named ;  and  I  fear  the  coiisequenccs,  should  the  French, 
reinforced,  be  able  to  act  olTensively,  and  the  different  Spanish 
armies  continued  to  be  directed  by  a  Council  residing  at 
Madrid." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  JOHN  MOORE. 

Eight  Honrable  Viscoimt  Canlereagh,  &c. 

Sir  J  o  ii  ^f  Moore  io  Fiscoinit  Castlereagm. 

Salamanca,  Nov.  'i-i.   1808. 
My  LoRn. 
"  1  HAD   the  honour,    upon   the  17th  instant  to  receive   your 
J^ordship's   dispatthcs  of  the  2d,  conveyed    to  me  by  a  King's 
Messenger. 
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"  Mv  letter  from  Lisbon,  of  the  27th  October  would  ap- 
prise your  Lordship,  that  having  toncludcd  every  arrange- 
ment there,  I  was  aliout  to  follow  the  troops  th'.*n  already 
upon  tlicir  march  into  iipain.  As  I  travelled  with  my  own 
horses,  and  was  necessarily  detained  by  business  at  di;rerent 
places  upon  the  road,  I  did  not  reach  Salamanca  until  the 
13th.  On  the  day  following  the  regiments  began  to  arrive, 
and   continued  daily  to  come  in  by  corps  in  succession. 

"  'ITie  three  divisions  of  infantry  which  marclied  under 
Lieutenant-General  Fraser,  Major-Generals  Paget  and  Beres- 
ford,  are  now  all  here,  together  with  one  brigade  of  artillery, 
which,  with  inlinite  difficulty,  followed  the  road  by  Abrantes 
and  Castel  Uranco.  One  brigade  of  infantry,  which  left  Lis- 
bon last,  is  still  absent ;  it  is  employed  in  the  escort  of  the  ord-* 
nance  and  other  stores,  which  are  forwarding  for  the  service 
of  the  army. 

"  The  troops  have  performed  this  march  well  in  spite  of 
very  bad  weather,  and  the  worst  roads  1  ever  saw;  their  ap- 
pt-arance  now  is  as  good,  and  their  litncss  for  service  much 
better  than  when  they  left  Lisbon. 

"  Their  conduct  upon  the  march,  and  since  their  arrival 
here,  has  been  exemplary ;  ail  this  does  them  honour,  and 
marks  strongly  the  care  and  attention  of  the  Generals  and 
Officers  who  conducted  the  marches,  and  who  are  m  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  troops. 

"  Lieutenant-General  Hope,  with  the  corps  which  march- 
ed from  Badajoz,  In  the  direction  of  Madrid,  will  arrive,  with 
the  head  of  that  division,  at  Arevelo  on  th-.;  2Jth,  where  I 
have  ordered  it  'o  h<'.it  and  to  clos:?  up.  The  first  o^"  the 
troops,  under  Sir  David  Baird  from  Corunna,  reached  Astor- 
ga  on  the  13th,  and  the  whole,  including  the  7th,  lOth,  and 
15th  Dragoons,  will  be  assembled  there  about  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, before  which  time,  General  Hope's  corps  will  also 
be  collected  at  Arevelo. 

*♦  If  we  are  not  interrupted,  the  junction  of  the  army  will 
be  effected  early  in  the  next  month.  But  the  French,  after 
heating  the  army  of  Lstremadura,  are  advanced  at  Burgos. 
General  Blake's  army  in  Biscay  has  been  defeated,  dispersed, 
and  its  officers  and  soldiers  are  flying  in  every  direction ;  and 
the  armies  of  Castanos  and  Palafox,  on  the  Ebro  and  Alagon, 
are  at  too  great  a  distance  to  render  me  the  smallest  assistance. 
Under  sut  h  circumstances  the  junction  of  this  army  becomes 
exceedingly  precarious,  and  requires  to  be  condu  ted  with 
much  circumspection.  Should  the  French  advance  upon  uj 
before  it  is  effected.  Sir  David  Baird  must  retire  upon  Corun- 
na, and  1  shall  be  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Portugal,  or  to  join 
General  Hope,  and  retire  upon  Madrid. 

"  The  information  which  your  Lordship  must  already  bein 
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possession  of  renc'ers  it  perhaps  less  nectssary  for  me  to  uwrll 
upon  the  state  of  aitkirs  in  Spain,  so  different  from  iliat  which 
was  to  be  expected.  Had  the  real  strength  and  iomposition 
of  the  fcjpanisii  arnnes  been  known,  and  the  defenceless  siaie 
of  the  country,  1  conceive  chat  Cadiz,  and  not  Corunna,  would 
have  been  chosen  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  from 
i'-ngland,  and  Seville  or  Cordova,  not  Salamanca,  would  have 
been  selected  as  the  proper  place  for  the  assembling  of  this 
army. 

"  The  Spanish  Government  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  a  second  attack,  and  are  certainly 
*}aite  unprepared,  to  meet  that  which  is  now  made  upon  them 
tiieir  armies  are  all  inferior  even  in  numbers  to  the  French;  that 
which  Blake  commanded,  includins  Romana's  corps,  did  not 
exceed  37,000  men,  a  great  proportion  of  them  mere  peasant- 
ry. The  armits  of  Castanos  and  I'alafox  united  do  not  e;f- 
ceed  40,000,  and  are  not,  I  suspect,  of  a  better  description, 
and  until  lately  they  were  much  weaker.  In  the  provinces  no 
armed  force  whatever  exists,  either  for  immediate  protection 
or  to  reinforce  their  armies.  The  French  cavalry  from  Bur- 
gos,.in  small  detachments,  are  over-running  the  province  of 
Leon,  raising  contributions,  to  which  the  inhabitants  submit 
without  the  least  resistance.  The  enthusiasm  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  no  where  appears ;  whatever  good-will 
there  is  (and  1  believe  amongst  the  lower  orders  t.here  is,a 
great  deal)  is  taken  no  advantage  of. 

"  I  am  at  this  moment  in  no  communication  with  any  of 
the  Generals  commanding  the  Spanish  armies.  1  am  ignorant 
of  their  plans,  or  of  those  of  the  Government.  General 
Castanos,  with  whom  after  repeated  application  1  was  desir- 
ed to  communicate,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  opera- 
tions cf  the  British  army,  was  deprived  of  his  comrnand  at  the 
moment  1  had  begun  my  correspondence  with  him.  "^I'he 
Marquis  of  Romana,  who  isappointed  his  successor,  is  still  at 
St.  Ander.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  form  any  plan  for  myself 
beyond  the  assembly  of  th.e  army.  I  shall  then  be  in  a  state 
to  unckrtake  something:  and  if  the  Spaniards,  roused  by  their 
misfortunes,  assemble  round  us,  and  become  once  more  en- 
thusiastic and  determined,  there  may  still  be  hopes  of  expelling 
the  FVench,  It  is  my  wish  to  lay  before  your  Lordship,  for 
the  information  of  Government,  things  exactly  as  they  are. 
It  answers  no  good  purpose  to  represent  them  otherwise,  for 
it  is  thus  that  we  must  meet  them 

**  1  feel  no  despondencey  myself,  nor  do  I  vvlsh  to  cxcitr 
any  in  others,  but  our  situation  is  likely  soon  to  become  an 
arduous  one.  Reverses  must  be  expected,  and  though  I  am 
confident  this  army  will  always  do  its  duty,  yet  ultimate  suc- 
cess >vill  depend  more  upon  the  Spaniards  themselves,   an^. 
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their  enthusiusti-  devotion  to  their  c:iuse,  than  on  the  efforts 
of  the  British,  who.  without  such  aid,  arc  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  resist  the  armies  which  will  be  immediately  opposed 
to  them. 

(Si-ned)  ^        JOHN  MOORE. 

Kight  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Castlercagh,  &c.  &c. 

Sir  David  B a  i  r.  n ,  ta  f'licount  C  a  s t  l  E  cv  e  a  c  h  . 

Astorga,  Nov,  32.  1808. 

My  Lord, 
I  HAD  the  honour  of  addressing  your  Lordship  on  the  18ih 
jnst.  from  Lugo,  on  my  road  to  this  place,  reporting  for  your 
Lordship's  information  the  advices  which  had  just  reached  me, 
of  the  total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  army  under  the  order? 
of  General  Blake. 

"  It  is\''ith  much  regret  that  I  have  to  acquaint  your  Lord-  ■ 
ship  that  the  army  of  Esiremadura  also  experienced  a  severe 
defeat  at  Burgos  aljout  the  10th  instant,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  these  successes,  the  French  are  collecting  and  ad- 
vancing in  all  directions,  as  there  is  no  Spanish  force  oil  this 
side  capable  of  opposing  the  smallest  obstacle  to  their  progress. 
In  the  Asturias  they  had  advanced  on  the  liJth  as  far  as  St. 
Vincente  de  la  Barquera.  The  whole  of  that  province  is  there- 
fore at  their  mercy,  and  I  feel  by  no  means  easy  as  to  tlie  se- 
curity of  my  left,  which  might  i)e  turned  by  the  road  to  Lugo, 
through  Mendcnedo;  in  front  they  have  possessed  themselves 
of  Mayor^a  and  ."iegun,  at  wiiich  places  bread  for  a  11,0U0 
men  was  ordered  to  be  provided  by  them  on  the  20th  instant, 
and  they  have  pushed  forward  their  cavalry  as  far  as  the  vicini- 
ty of  Benc7Cute. 

"  In  t^ese  cinumsiances  it  is  totally  impossible  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  join  Sir  John  Moore,  whose  advance  is  at  Silamanca, 
until  such  litine  as  more  of  my  corps  is  collected  aadco.nc  up, 
as  by  making  any  partial  advance  of  the  portion  now  here  at 
this  mometit,  L  shf)uld  necessarily  etidanger  the  safety  of  the 
whole.  Should  I  then  fore  fii;d  the  enemy  approach  us  in 
superior  numbers,  it  is  my  intention  to  fall  back  upon  V  ilia 
Franca.  Whether  we  may  be  ultimately  compelled  to  evac- 
uate Gailicia  or  not,  1  cannot  at  present  s^v  ;  but  it  certainly 
never  could  be  inten  'ed,  nor  is  it  at  all  possible  for  the  British 
troops  in  Spain  to  contend  singly  with  the  overwhelming  force 
of  France,  unaided  nnd  supported  as  they  are  by  any  vigorous 
tfT'jrc  en  the  part  of  the  bpar.ish  nati  .ii. 

"  By  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Colonel  Gmham,  of  the 

9i)ih,  regiment,  wht>  was  at  the  '.I'ad-quaners  of  General  Cas- 

lano&Js  army  on  the  1st  instant,  it  appears  that  he  \vas  making 

a  movement  to  join  the  army  of  Arragou  under  General  F'ala- 

VOL.  Vill. — NO.  IV.  K 
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fex,  and  that  the  combined  force  would  not  cxceiie  30, 06* 
men,  independent  of  two  Andalusian  divisions,  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  in  the  rear,  from  their  total  want  of 
clothing.  This  army,  with  the  small  remains  of  the  beaten 
Estremadurans,  1  have  reason  to  believe,  is  the  only  force  the 
Spaniards  have  at  present  in  the  field.  No  efforts  are  making 
for  arming  the  people,  or  reinforcing  the  armies  in  the  country 
through  \vhich  we  have  passed:  and  Major  Stuart,  of  the  95th, 
who  was  dispatched  in  front  of  this  place  to  obtain  information, 
reports  that  the  inhabitants  appear  perfectly  depressed  by 
their  losses,  and  seem  to  abandon  all  hope  of  making  a  suc- 
cessful resistance." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

D.  BAIRD,  Lieut-Gen. 

Sir  David  Baird,  to  Viscount  C  astlereagh. 

Astorga,  Nov.  24, 1808. 
My  Lord. 
*'  It  is  with  infinite  regret  I  am  compelled  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship,  that  the  crisis  which  I  foresaw  was  approaching,  and 
mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  has  at  length  arrived.  The  army 
®f  General  Blake  being  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  the 
Estremaduran  corps  routed  and  clissipated^  and  my  com- 
munication with  Sir  John  Moore  in  all  probability  at  this  mo- 
ment intercepted  and  cut  off,  I  feel  myself  reduced  to  the  dis- 
tressing necessity  of  tallmg  back  upon  Gallicia  for  the  pre- 
servation of  my  corps. 

By  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Licutenant-General  dated 
from  Salamanca  on  the  15th  instant,  he  apprised  me  of  his  in- 
tention of  commencing  his  retreat  upon  Ciudad  iiodrigo,  the 
instant  the  enemy  had  passed  Vailadolid  in  force.  Of  this 
having  occurred  1  have  at  this  mom.ent  little  reason  to  doubt; 
and  I  am  consequently  led  to  conclude  he  is  now  falling  back  ; 
and  as  by  his  instructions,  I  am  directed  to  look  solely  to  the 
safety  of  my  corps  the  moment  all  chance  of  effecting  a  junction 
is  at  an  end,  by  retreating  upon  the  most  convenient  point  for 
embarkation,  1  am  now  compelk-vi  to  make  arrangements  for 
retiring  upon  Vigo.  Should  our  re-em.barkation  become  even- 
tually necessary,  of  which  I  confess  I  have  little  doubt,  I  have 
been  led  to  select  this  place  in  preference  either  to  Corunna  or 
Ferrol,  because  the  former  town  is  not  tenable  for  an  instant, 
and  the  anchorage  is  completely  commanded  from  the  shore, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  the  latter;  in  addition  to  which  ob- 
jections the  entrance  to  the  port  is  so  n.irrow,  that  without  a 
leading  wind,  a  fleet  might  be  detained  there  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time. 

"  Vigo  is  represented  to  be  in  every  respect  a  more  con- 
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venient  place  for  embarkaiioii,  where,  in  the  event  of  adverse 
Avinds  a  fleet  might  lie  in  safety  out  cf  rtaiU  of  all  molestation  . 
from  the  shore  ;  it  also  affords  a  chance  of  embarking  the  caval- 
ry and  artillery  horses,  as  there  is  a  chance  of  occupying  Betan- 
zos  until  the  rival  of  horse  ships  from  England,  or  even  ol 
transporting  to  the  Bctanzcs  Islands  the  horses  which  might  be 
foraged  from  the  ships  now  laden  at  Corunna. 

"  In  the  last  communication  I  received  from  Sir  .tohii 
Moore,  he  suggests d  the  idea  of  the  cavalry  being  sent  by  land 
through  Pcriugal,  should  the  infantt7  be  compelled  to  embark 
and  proceed  bv  sea  to  Lisbon;  but  as  he  IcFl  the  arrangement 
entirely  to  my  discretion,  it  is  my  intention,  on  many  accounts, 
to  avoid  doing  so.  The  cavalry  will  be  required  in  the  first 
instance  to  cover  the  infantry,  until  such  time  as  we  get  within 
the  passes  of  Galiicia,  although  i  am  douljtful  of  its  arriving  in 
time  to  tffect  that  object,  as  the  rear  of  it  will  not  reach  the 
place  before  the  4. h  of  December.  In  marching  to  Lisbon, 
it  would  necessarily  have  to  pass  by  St.  Jago  'J'uy,  and  all 
along  the  sea  coast.  No  magazines  are  established,  or  can  be 
in  time  on  this  route ;  nor  can  a  corps  of  cavalry,  unsupported 
by  infantry,  undertake  to  march  through  an  extremely  difficult 
country,  which,  supposing  only  common  activity  in  the  enemy, 
would"  be  occupied  by  their  infantry,  which  if  in  force  would 
have  ample  opportunity  of  seriously  molesting,  if  not  of  entirely- 
annihilating  it. 

•'  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  determined,  by  the 
advice  of  my  General  Officers,  that  in  the  event  of  finding  it: 
impracticable  to  join  Sir  John  Moore,  without  seriously  com- 
mitting the  safety  of  the  corps,  of  which  junction  I  have  at 
this  moment  no  right  to  entertain  a  hope,  1  should  retire  with 
my  whole  corps  upon  Vigo,  where  I  shall  most  anxiously  await 
tr.e  arrival  of  transports  for  2,000  horses,  which  will  be  all  that 
is  requisite,  as  those  which  brought  the  15th,  I  have  requested 
Kear-Admiral  De  Courcy  to  detain,  and  whtrc  1  shall  attend 
y  var  Lordship's  orders  respecting  my  further  proceedings. 

"  by  a  letter  from  the  Asturian  Junta,  the  enemy  appears 
to  be  making  rapid  advances  in  th.at  province,  subsequent  in- 
formation having  been  received  of  tlieir  success  in  the  attack 
upon  S;.  Viucenie  de  la  Barqucra  and  Colombres. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  thai  none  of  the  Spanish  Ministers 
or  Generals  havcaiVorded  me  the  least  information,  or  been  in 
any  lort  of  communication  with  mc.  From  Sir  John  Moore's 
letters,  it  appears  that  he  is  similarly  situated.  'I'liis  silence 
on  their  part  is  a  very  great  disadvantage,  as  the  intelligence 
ne  obtain  it  consequently  vague  and  often  contradictory.  It 
must  be  needless  for  me  to  mention,  that  every  effort  will  be 
uitd  on  my  part  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  recours*  to 
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the  measure  of  re-emi«rking  the  division,  but  T  mnsi  solicit  your 
Lordship  to  send  me  the  horse  transports  as  speedily  as  possible, 
incase  of  our  being  compelled  toevatuate  Gallicia." 

(Signed)  D.  BAIKD,  Lieut  Gen. 

Sir  David  Eaird,  to  Fiscounf  Cast lekeagh. 

Astorga,  Nov.  28,  1 808. 

MY  LORD, 

*'  After  having  experienced  much  anxiety  on  account  of  my 
not  h'Sving  heard  from  !?ir  John  Moore  for  the  space  of  five 
days,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  by  a  letter  I  received  from 
him  this  morning,  that  the  communication  b(  iween  this  place 
and  Salamanca,  which,  from  the  reports  I  had  received,  I  had 
reason  to  believe  had  been  cut  ofl',  was  still  open.  I  therefore 
still  entertain  the  hope  that  our  junction  may  be  effected,  and 
have  made  arransjements  for  niakino;  a  movement  in  front  to 
accomplish  that  object,  should  nothing  intervene  to  prevent  it. 

"  I'he  Marquis  de  la  Homana  is  at  Leon,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  collect  the  dispersed  and  scattered  remains 
of  the  broken  army  lately  under  the  command  of  Gcnernl 
Blake.  At  an  interview  1  had  with  him  this  morning  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that,  in  the  course  of  about  eight  days,  he 
should  he  able  to  collect  about  10,000  men  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  the  British ;  from  what  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  however,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  any 
reinforcements  he  could  bring,  as  the  Spanish  army  on  this 
side  is  completely  disorganized,  and  totally  devoid  of  order.   • 

"  The  Marquis  informed  me,  that  from  the  intelligence  he 
had  received,  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  iVench  force  in  Spain  was  at  present  employed  a- 
gainst  the  armies  of  Generals  Castanos  -nd  Palafox.  C)f  their 
success,  I  fear  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  in  which  case 
the  British  will  probably  have  afterwards  to  sustain  the  un- 
divided efforts  of  ihe  French  array,  unsupported  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  could  then  have  no  force  in  the  field  capable  of  af- 
fording any  essential  aid  to  our  operations. 

"  1  have  just  received  intelligence  that  Buonaparte  arrived 
j»n  the  3ih  of  this  month  at  Vittoria."  ^ 

i  have  honour  to  be,  &c. 

D.  BAIKD,  Lieut. Ge». 


^' 
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CHAPTER  Vril. 

Inauspicious  Sj/v}ptoi7is. — Sir  John  Muorc  Re- 
solves to  rctixat. — His  Reasons. — Proceedings  of 
General  Hope. —  Lord  Paget. — Marquis  RomanUj 
Sr.-^ Intercepted  Letter  from  Berlhier.—Stir- 
viis/ies  and  Miscarriages  on  the  Retreat. — Gene- 
ral Lefebrc  taken. — Advance  to  Corunna. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  want  of  intelligence 
does   not  apply  to   the  Spanish   Generals  exclu- 
sively;  up  to  the  24th  of  November,  the  British 
Conimanciers  were  ignorant  of  what  the  French 
had    been   doing  in    Navarre  and    Arragon.      In 
a  country  which  the    English  Jounialists  repre- 
sented as  inhabited  only  by  a  high  spirited  race, 
who  were,  to  a  man,  devoted  to  the  freedom  and 
glorv  of  their   conntry,  the  apatliy  wa'S  so  pro- 
found and  impeiutrable,  that  nenlier  the  love  of 
friends,  the  hatred  of  enemies,  the  desire  of  gain, 
nor  even  coninion  curiosity,  could  be  pressed  into 
service  to  add  wings  to  the  ordinary  speed,  which 
occurrences  usually  travel  at  in  that  land  of  sloth 
and    indifference.       It   is    below    the    dignity   of 
History  to  resort  to  vulgar  similes  and  low  pro- 
verbs,  and  we   have  always   abstained  from   the 
practice  through  tiie  course  of  our  Work,  unless, 
in  some  few  cases,  when  we  have  been  desirous  to 
have  a  strong  practical  inference  drawn  from  the 
fact  under   narration,   and  then  we  have  endea- 
voured by  a  familar  attack  upon  the  reader's  at- 
tention, to  secure  a  lodgement  in   his  retentive 
.  faculties  ;   consistently  with  our  practice,  we  can- 
not help  here  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
Spanish  people  and  the  Irishman,  who,  when  he 

K  2 
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was  aroused  by  the  intelliirence  that  the  house  he 
inhabited  was  in  flames,  took  no  interest  in  the 
event  because  he  was  only  a  lodger.  The  Span- 
iards in  general  feel  that  whoever  conquers,  their 
condition  cannot  be  worse  ;  they  look  upon  their 
country  as  ttie  theatre  upon  which  the  French  and 
English  choose  to  fight  their  battles,  and  as  will 
appear  by  what  follows,  they  do  not  seem  very 
prodigal  of  kindness  to  either. 

Sir  3oHK  Moore  to  riscouni  Cast h^^iEAGH. 

Salamanca,  Nov.  29,  1S03. 
"  I  RECEIVRD  yesterday  evenin  -  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stuart, 
inclosing  one  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Doyle,  from  Saragos- 
sa,  announcing  the  total  defeat  of  the  army  of  Castanos  and 
Palafox.  My  junction  wiih  Sir  David  Baird,  v/hich  was  al- 
ways extremely  doubtful,  thout^li  I  was  determined  to  try  it, 
is  become,  I  conceive,  quite  impracticable;  but  if  this  army 
could  be  united,  after  the  specimens  wc  have  had  of  the  very 
little  resistance  offered  by  the  Spjjniards,  What  chance  has 
this  army  alone  of  resisting  the  formidable  numbers  which 
v,'jll  be  immediately  brought  against  it?  I  conceive  the  Bri- 
tish troops  were  sent  in  aid  of  the  Spanish  armies,  but  not 
singly  to  resist  France,  if  the  Spaniards  made  no  efTorls.  By 
persevering  longer,  1  shall  certainly  sacrifice  the  army,  with- 
cut  benefiting  Spain.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  retire. 
I  have  ordered  Sir  Davie  Baird  to  fall  back  on  Corunna, 
and  General  Hope  to  endeavour,  by  forced  marches,  to  join 
me  at  this  place.  ^I  here  is  a  considerable  chance  that  he  may 
be  intercepted,  or  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  fall  back  through 
the  Guadarama  on  Madrid.  1  shall  remain  here  as  long  as 
1  can  ;  or  may  make  a  movement  to  my  right,  to  protect  Ge- 
neral Hope  ;  but  1  shall  immediately  take  measures  to  re- 
treat by  Cuidad  Eodrigo,  and  enter  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 

"  I  shall  be  in  want  of  provisions  there  for  so  large  a  corps; 
but  my  object  will  be  to  remain  on  the  frontier  as  long  as  pos- 
sible to  cover  Lisbon,  the  emljarkation  cf  stores,  &c, 

"  But  the  Spaniards  may  still  give  the  French  more  oc- 
cupation ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  the  swelling  of 
the  rivers,  Sec.  may  prevent  the  French  from  pushing  us  much, 
and  enable  me  to  stand  for  a  time.  Ihis  time  can  only  be 
r.'oll  employed  in  withdrawing  the  army  which  can  do  no 
;^nod  here,  but  which  (if  the  .Spaniards  roused,  with  an 
ab!e  man  at  their  head,  are  able  to  collect,  an.d  to  make  bat- 
tle from  the  South,)  being  landed  at  Cadiz,  may  still  be  useful. 
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I  have  desired  Sir  David,  therefore,  to  repair,  when  embark- 
ed, to  the  Tagus,  and  1  should  hope  that  your  Lordship  will 
immediately  order  a  sufficient  number  of  transports  from  Eng- 
land to  receive  the  army.  When  I  left  Lisbon  there  was 
tonnage  there  for  12,000  men.  I  shall  propably  have  an  op- 
portunity of  writini^  to  you  again  very  soon,  but  1  was  anxious 
not  to  detain  iSIr.  A'aughan,  w!io  carries  this,  and  who  brought 
me  Mr.  Stuart's  letter  from  Madrid.  1  sliall  anxiously  wait 
for  your  Lordship's  answer,  and  hope  to  find  that  the  deci- 
sion I  have  made  meets  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 


vernment." 


(Signed)  JOHN  MOORE. 


"  I  shall  write  to  the  General  Commanding  in  Portugal, 
to  receive  back  immediately  the  stores  of  the  army,  and  to 
send  provisions  to  Abrantcs  and  Oporio  for  this  army.  He 
will  provision  and  make  dispositions  to  aid  us  in  covering 
Lisbon. 

Kight  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Castlereai^h,  Sec. 

Sir  John  Moore  to  discount  Castlereagh. 

Salamanca,  Dec.  5,  1808. 

"  I  HAD  tlie  honour  to  address  your  Lordship  on  the  29th  of 
November,  and  to  inform  you  with  the  determination  1  had 
tome  to  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Genera! 
Castanos.  Lieutenant-General  Hope,  with  the  division  he 
commands,  marched  l)y  Avila  to  avoid  the  superior  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  in  the  plain,  and  reached  Ail)a  de  Tormes,  four 
leagues  from  tliis  yesterday.  His  junction  is  thus  secured, 
and  1  am  now  preparing  19  tall  bark  on  Ciudad  i\,(idrigo. 

"  The  enemy  has  directed  his  whole  force  towards  Madrid, 
which  will  probablv  give  me  time  to  reach  Portugal  unmo- 
les;ed.  Buonaparte  is  at  Aranda  de  Douro :  reinforcements 
join  him  daily. 

•'  The  Fren(  h  attacked  and  carried  the  pass  of  Soma  Sierra 
on  the  '2i)t\\,  wiiich  opens  to  them  that  of  the  Guadarama,  and 
they  are  in  possession  ot  Segovia.  The  few  Spanish  corps 
epposed  to  them,  are  composed  of  fugitives  collected  from  the 
beaten  armies,  and  they  ofler  no  resistance.  1  liave  had  no 
communication  with  Madrid  since  the  ;iOth  of  November; 
the  inhabitants  had  taken  up  arms;  were  barricaduing  the 
itreets,  and  cj.pr*>5sed  a  determination  to  die  rather  than  to 
»ul)mit.  How  long  the  populace  of  a  lariz;e  town  are  hkely 
to  persevere  in  such  resolutions,  or  how  long  they  will  be  able 
tn  withstand  the  formidable  attack  made  against  them,  1  can- 
not say. 

"  Vcur  Lordihip  may  believe  that  it  was  not  \viihout  much 
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reflection,  and  extreme  reluctance,  that  I  determined  to  with- 
draw the  army  from  Spain,  and  to  abandon  a  cause,  for  the 
success  of  which  the  Government  are  so  much  interested, 
and  the  public  mind  so  highly  exalted. 

'  As  long  as  ihere  remainetl  an  army,  and  any  hope  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  1  was  determined  t® 
persevere,  at  all  risks,  jn  the  junciion  of  the  army;  and  then, 
if  General  Castanos  had  received  a  check,  or  been  forced  t<? 
retreat,  it  was  my  intention,  if  nothing  better  ofiered,  to  march 
upon  Madrid,  from  whence,  getting  behind  the  Tagus,  we 
should  have  given  the  Spaniards  an  opportunity  of  rallying 
around  us,  and  have  shared  their  fortunes.  This  intention  ! 
mentioned  to  your  Lordship  in  my  letter  of  the  2ith,  and  I 
imparted  it  as  a  question  to  Mr.  Frcre  for  his  opinion.  Cut 
the  sudden  defe;it  of  Genera!  Castanos's  army  left  nothing 
either  to  aid  me  or  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the 
enemy. 

"  The  British  army  was  at  that  moment  on  its  march  to  col- 
lect at  this  place  and  Asiortra.  General  Hope,  with  the 
head  of  his  division,  was  at  Villa  Gastrin,  and  from  the  col- 
lected manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  march  he 
could  not  have  joined  me  sooner  than  he  has  done.  Sir 
David  Baird's  corps  could  not  be  collected  at  Astorga  before 
the  4th  of  this  month ;  it  wa?  thus  impossible  for  this  army  to 
have  been  united  before  tlie  13th  or  14th,  and  still  later  be- 
fore it  could  be  ready  to  imdcrtake  an  offensive  movement. 
This  time  was  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  the  enemy  to 
finish  the  desu^uction  of  what  little  Spanish  foixe  remained, 
and  to  turn  the  greatest  part  of  his  aimy  against  the  British, 
which  when  united,  does  not  exceed  26,000  men,  but  which 
probably  he  would  be  able  to  attack  whilst  detached  and 
separated.  I  consider  the  British  army  as  standing  alone; 
that  its  union  could  not  he  attempted  without  great  hazard  ; 
or,  if  effected,  that  it  could  not  withstand  the  great  force  that 
■would  be  brought  against  it.  It  was  vain,  I  thought,  to  ex- 
pect that  under  such  circumstances  it  could  retrieve  the 
Spanish  cause ;  and  though  I  knew  the  army  would  cheer- 
fully attempt  whatever  1  ordered,  I  thought  my  duty  called 
upon  me  not  to  expose  it  to  a  contest  in  wliich  its  b(  st  elTort« 
could  not  promise  to  be  successful.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that 
the  British  army  never  reached  Spain ;  it  cannot,  in  the  true 
sense,  be  called  an  army  until  it  is  united  and  prepared  to  act; 
the  Spanish  foices  were  defeated,  and  their  cause  lost,  before 
the  British  so  constituted  could  come  to  their  assistance. 

"  I  feel.tiie  weight  of  the  responsibility  which  has  fallen  to 
me.  I  had  nothing  but  difficulties  to  choose  ;  whether  I  have 
chosen  the  least,  and  that  which  will  be  the  least  disapproved 
by  his  Majesty  and  my  country,  i  cannot  determine ;  my 
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Avish  lias  been  to  decide  right.  I  reflected  well  upon  the  dif- 
ferent duties  I  had  to  discharge 'J  and  if  I  have  decided  wrong, 
it  can  only  be  because  1  am  not  oificd  with  ;hat  judgment 
which  was  imputed  to  me  when  i  was  entrusted  with  this  im- 
portant command." 

(Signed)  JOHN  MOORE. 

The  Right  Hon,  Lord  \  iscount  Castlereagh,  Sec: 

Sir  3ow  Moore  to  riscouni  Cast lekkagh. 

Salamanca,  Dec.  10,  1 803. 

•'  CoLOXEL  Graham,  whom  I  had  sent  to  Madrid,  return- 
ed to  me  last  night ;  he  could  only  get  as  far  as  Talavera  de 
la  Keyna,  where  he  found  the  Members  of  the  Supreme 
Junta,  who  informed  him  that  Madrid  had  capitulated  on  the 
3rd.  The  Duke  of  Castlefranco  and  M.  de  Moria,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Junta  established  at  Madrid,  are  ac- 
cused by  the  people  of  having  betrayed  them.  Castellar  the 
Captain-General,  and  all  the  military  officers  of  rank,  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  left  the  town  with  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon ;  the  people  refuse  to  give  up  their  arms,  but  the 
French  have  the  gates,  the  Retiro  and  Prado.  Saragossa 
still  holds  out,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  1st  they  repulsed  the 
French,  who  had  made  a  genera!  attack.  It  is  said  that  at- 
tempts are  making  to  assemble  a  great  force  in  the  South.  I 
dare  say  the  force  will  be  assembled  ;  but  the  efforti  it  will 
make  when  assembled,  I  must  think,  are  very  doubtful. 
There  is,  however,  a  chance,  and  whilst  there  is  that,  I  think, 
myst'lf  bound  to  run  all  risks  to  support  the  Spaniards.  1  am 
now  dilVerently  situated  from  what  I  was  when  Casianos  was 
defeated.  I  have  been  joined  by  Gener^il  Hope,  the  artillery, 
and  all  the  cavalry,  (Lord  Paget,  with  three  regiments,  is  at 
Toro ;)  and  my  junction  with  Sir  David  liaii  d  is  secure, 
though  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since  I  ordered  him  to  re- 
turn to  Asiorga.  Madrid,  though  it  has  capitulated,  must 
still  engage  a  considerable  part  of  the  enem-'s  force.  Sara- 
gossa is  also  a  consideralile  diversion,  and  the  collections  form- 
ing in  the  South  cannot  be  neglected.  All  his  force  cannot 
thus  be  diiected  against  me.  ,  The  corps  collected  under  the 
Marquis  de  la  Komana,  at  Leon,  is,  I  am  told  by  Sir  David 
liaird,  very  bad,  1  shall,  however,  connect  myself  with  it, 
and  1  mean  to  move  to  Valladolid,  where  I  shall  order  Baird 
to  join  me,  and  which  neighbourhood  1  hope  also  that  la 
I\o:Tiana  will  advance.  This  movement  I  shall  begin  to  mor- 
row, by  sending  two  corps  to  join  Lord  Paget  at  Toro.  Go- 
ner ils  Hope  and  Fraser,  from  Albade  7'ormes  and  (his  place, 
slull  move  CB  Tordeiillas,  and  I   should  hope  on  the   14th  ta 
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be  at  Valladolid.  My  coinmunicarion,  when  there,  will  be- 
come uncertain  with  /ilnieida  and  Portugal,  from  whence 
&11  my  stores  are  not  yet  ibrwarded ;  but  I  must  take  my 
chance  ;  I  shall  be  in  fonun's  way  ;  if  she  smiles  we  may  do 
some  good  ;  if  not,  we  shall  still,  I  hope,  have  the  merit  of 
having  done  all  we  could.  The  army  for  its  numbers  is  ex- 
cellent, and  15,  1  am  confident,  quite  determined  to  do  its 
duty.  I  Jiave  had  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Cradock  from  Co- 
runna ;  he  was  proceeding  to  Lisbon  ;  he  has  landed  part  of 
the  money  from  the  Lavinia  there,  and  will  land  the  rest  at 
Oporto  or  Lisbon.  1  have  begged  of  him  to  bring  the  two 
regiments  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Tagus. 

The  horses  and  harness  of  the  waggon  train  will  be  useful, 
but  their  waggons  are  heavy  and  bad ;  those  we  got  in  the 
country  are  more  convenient.  1  should  therefore  propose  to 
Jeave  the  waggons  at  home,  and  send  the  rest  of  that  establish- 
ment only. 

Until  affairs  in  Spain  bear  a  more  promising  aspect,  I 
shouid  think  your  Lordship  will  approve  of  keeping  at  Co- 
runna  or  Lisbon,  a  sufiicicnt  quantity  of  transports,  for  the 
re-embarkation  of  the  army. 

(Signed)  JOHN  MOORE. 

l\ight  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  &:c. 


Sir  John  Moore  (o  Viscoimt  Castlereagh. 

Toro,  Dec.  16, 1803. 

"  I  HAD  the  honour  to  receive  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the 
S.'d  of  Dtceml)er,  with  enclosures,  forwarded  to  me  by  a 
King's  messenger,  who  reached  me  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
at  Aluejos,  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  after  its  first  march 
from  Salamanca.  1  was  to  have  proceeded  on  the  15ih  to 
•Valladolid,  v.hiih  place  I  should  have  reached  the  next  day, 
when  1  received  the  letter  of  which  1  send  your  1-ordship  a 
copy.  Jt  is  from  Berthier,  Prince  of  Neufchatcl,  to  Marshal 
Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  The  officer  who  was  charged 
wi;h  it  was  murdered  by  some  peasants  near  Valdesiilas,  be. 
tweea  Segovia  and  Valladolid,  who  brought  the  letter  to  our 
advanced  posts,  to  Drigadier-Generai  Charles  Stewart.  I 
was  determined  by  the  information  it  contained,  to  prefer  the 
speedy  union  of  the  army  to  every  other  object,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  marching  to  Valiadolid,  1  marched  to  this  place.  I 
had  already  direcied  Sir  David  Baird  to  push  on  his  corps  by 
brigades  to  Benevente.  The  hrsc  arrived  there  yesterday, 
and  the  brigade  of  Guards  will  reach  it  this  day.  I  shall 
march  from  this  to-morrow  to  some  villages  wiinin  two  or 
three  leagues  of  Benevente.     1  shall  there  be  ic  close  as  to 
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be  able  to  protect  Sir  David  Baird's  junction,  and  make  it 
perfectly  secure:  it  will  be  the  20th  before  all  liis  corps  are 
up.  If  then.  Marshal  Souk  is  so  good  as  to  approach  us,  we 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  him,  but  it  not  we  siiali  march  to- 
wards him.  It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  give  a  blow  to  such 
a  corps ;  although  with  respect  to  the  cause,  generally,  it  will 
probably  have  no  eliect,  Spain  being  in  the  state  described  by- 
Benhier's  letter. 

"  The  French  seem  to  have  been  ill  informed  of  our  move- 
ments; they  are,  however,  now  acquainted  with  them,  as 
our  advanced  posts  have  met,  and  Brigadier-General  Charles 
Stewart,  with  a  detachnu-nt  of  the  18th  dragoons,  on  the 
night  of  the  12th,  surprised  a  detachment  of  their  cavalry  and 
infantry  in  the  village  of  Rut-da,  and  ktlled  and  took  prison- 
ers the  greatest  part  of  them.  The  affair  was  trifling,  but 
was  managed  l)v  the  Brigadier-General  with  much  address, 
and  was  executed  with  spirit  by  the  officers  and  men.  It  was 
a  detachment  from  Valladolid,  where  General  Franceschi 
commanded  with  3  or  400  cavalry.  He  had  no  knowledgu 
of  our  being  so  near,  and  would  not  believe  one  of  the  men 
■'who  escaped  from  the  village  in  the  dark,  and  carried  to  him 
the  report  of  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  the  detachment. 
Whether,  when  Buonaparte  hears  that  we  have  not  retired  to 
JJsbon,  he  will  give  to  the  troops  on  their  mar;:h  to  Badajos  a 
different  direction,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  whilst  1  march  towards 
Soult,  1  must  take  care  not  too  much  to  uncover  Astorga, 
End  the  passes  into  Gallicia,  from  v.-hence  in  future  I  must 
draw  all  my  stores,  and  through  which,  ultimately,  if  pressed, 
1  can  alone  retreat.  Should,  therefore,  on  my  approach, 
Soult  retire  towards  Burgos  to  join  Junot,  who  is  on  his  march 
to  that  place  with  the  8th  corps,  I  shall  of  course  be  forced  to 
desist  and  to  return  to  this  neighbourhood.  It  1  beat  Soult, 
unless  the  victory  has  the  effect  to  rouse  the  Spaniards,  it  will 
be  attended  wiih  no  other  advantage  than  the  character  it  will 
"attach  to  the  British  arms. 

"  I  have  apprised  Sir  John  Cradock  of  Buonaparte's  march 
to  Badajos,  whic  h  ha^  since  been  confirmed  to  me  by  a  man 
who  left  I'alavera  after  his  advanced  guard  had  entered  it. 
I  have  told  him  that  in  case  of  retreat  mine  will  be  through 
Gallicia;  and  I  liave  begged  of  him,  after  selecting  the  quan- 
tity of  tonnage  necessary  tor  the  embarkation  of , the  troops  in 
Portugal,  to  send  the  n  st  to  Vigo,  to  wait  my  orders.  The 
Lieutenant-General  will  communicate  to  your  Lordship  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  he  sends  to  \  igo,  when  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  the  quantity  necessary  to  b(«  sent  there  from  Eng- 
land, sivudd  the  re-embark.tion  of  ihis  army  bt;coine  neces- 
sary. Your  L  .rdship  must  see  the  probability  of  such  an 
event,  and  <vdl,  I  fancy,  think  it  right  to  have  the  means  upon 
the  spot.     Should  this  army  retire  into  Gallicia,  and  remain 
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in  it  any  time,  I  undcrsland  from  Sir  Dc^vid  Baird,  that  we 
shall  want  flour,  which  [  should  hope  you  will  send  from' 
England.  Wiih  respect  'o  the  propriety  of  sending  reinforce- 
ments, I  must  leave  your  Lordship  to  deiermine.  if  at  this 
moment  I  had  7  or  3,000  cavalf".',  I  could  certainly  do  much. 
If  we  retire  into  the  Gallicias,  thry  would  be  an  incumbraoce, 
and  to  enable  us  lo  keep  our  ground  in  Spain,  the  reinforce- 
ments of  both  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  must  be  consi- 
derable indeed..  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  your  Lordship 
from  time  to  time  every  information,  and  must  then  leave  ycoi 
to  form  your  own  determination.  It  is  a  subject  i:pon  whicU 
you  can  form  as  ^^ood  a  iudgmcnt  as  the  best  military  man. 
(Signed)  JOHN  MOORM 

"  I  received  a  letter  on  the  13th  from  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana,  in  which  he  says,  he  will  seiid  an  officer  to  me,  as 
he  does  not  chouse  to  trust  to  paper,  by  a  messenger,  the  sub- 
ject he  has  to  communicate,  llis  officer  is  not  yet  come; 
the  Marquis  is  still  at  Leon,  he  says  with  20,000  men,  3,000 
of  whom  have  no  arms.  J.  M. 

Intercepted  Letter  above  alluded  to  from  Berthier  to 
the  Duke  o/'Dalmatia  (Soult.) 

Chamartin,  Dec.  10,  1808. 
SIR, 
"  I  Have  read  to  the  Emperor  your  letter  of  the  4th  of 
December,  which  was  brought  by  one  of  your  officers.  His 
Majesty  approves  of  every  thing  you  have  done.  The  8th 
regiment  of  Dragoons,  ilie  22nd  of  Chasseurs,  the  regiment 
ef  Colonel  Tascher,  and  the  Hanoverian  regiment,  form  two 
brigades  commanded  by  the  Generals  of  Brigade  de  Velle 
and  Franceschi ;  these  two  brigades  of  cavalry  are  under 
jKJur  orders,  and  you  are  at  li!)erty  to  mana'uvre  them  as  you 
may  judge  expedient.  The  Emperor  is  of  opinion  that  with 
the  two  divisioiis  of  A  erle  and  Monton,  and  the  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  nothing  can  resist  you. 

What  have  you  to  do?  to  make  yourself  master  of  Leon, 
to  drive  the  enemy  into  Gallicia,  and  to  seize  upon  liene- 
vente  and  Zam-Ta.  You  ought  not  to  have  any  English 
troops  in  y<  ur  front,  as  some  ifgiments  are  come  to  the 
Escurial  and  Salamanca,  and  every  thing  inclines  us  to  think 
that  i!"cy  are  in  tul!  retreat;  our  advanced  guard  is  this  day 
at  Talc) vera  de  la  Reyiia,  on  the  road  to  Badajos,  and  it  will 
be  soon  in  that  city, 

"  You  are  aware  that  this  movement  will  force  the  English 
to  fall  back  upon  Lis.ion  (if  i.  nas  not  already  done  so.;  As 
soon  as  you  stiail  be  certain  h't  thc:e  are  no  Ei  j^lish  in  your 
front  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,)  you  will  be  enabled 
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to  proceed  withi^ut  any  interruption.  As  to  the  Spaniards, 
none  of  them  can  rnaimaia  themselves  against  your  two  di- 
visions. You  will  cause  shoes  and  great  coats  to  be  made  at 
Leon,  St.  Ander,  and  F'.iien.ia.  His  Majesty  approves  of 
all  the  requisitions  you  may  make,  havin!/  in  view  the  im- 
provement of  your  You  may  likcvvise  make  a  re- 
quisition of  mules  to  re-mount  your  artillery,  and  of  horses 
to  re-mount  your  cavalry.  In  all  these  transactions,  you  will 
do  every  thing  which  can  promote  good  management.  It  is 
possible  that  as  soon  as  Genera!  Miller's  division  of  dragoons 
shall  arrive  in  Spain,  the  Emperor  will  send  it  to  you,  but  it 
will  not  arrive  in  Spain  for  at  least  fifteen  days. 

At  the  distance  you  arc  from  us,  you  must  exercise  your 
own  discretion  in  all  your  proceedings,  and  you  will  consider 
what  I  write  to  you  only  a  general  instruction.  His  Majesty 
thinks  you  will  take  every  measure  to  reduce  the  country 
between  the  Duero,  and  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias,  at  all 
times  sedulously  guarding  St.  Ander.  The  6th  corps,  comf 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  S:iragossa.  The  8th  corps,  (under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Abrantes,)  the  first  division  of  which  will  arrive 
at  Vittoria  about  the  12ih,  will  probably  receive  orders  to 
■mite  at  Burgos. 

"  Armed  vessels  of  every  description  have  been  directed 
to  repair  to  St.  Ander  ;  you  will  cause  them  to  be  laden  with 
Knghsh  merchandize  which  has  been  seized  with  cotton,  wool, 
artillery,  &c.  and  you  will  have  them  sent  to  France.  Lastly, 
you  will  keep  Valladoli  i  and  Zamora  in  subjection.  Vallar 
dolid  is  a  fine  city,  and  has  conducted  itself  well:  it  is  said 
iliat  it  v/ould  be  important  to  occupy  Zamora.  Finally,  Sir, 
'lie  Lmperor  thinks  thai  you  may  do  every  thing  from  the 
moment  the  Lnglish  retire  upon  Lisbon.  Five  divisions  be- 
longing to  Casianos,  composed  of  the  best  troops,  have  beea 
routed  still  more  easily  than  you  routed  the  army  of  Andalusia 
at  Burgos,  The  remains  of  the  army  of  Castauos  arc  pur- 
sued by  Marshal  Bessieres,  who  has  cut  them  olV  from  the 
Lstremaduran  road,  and  is  pursuing  them  several  days  ir.arch 
beyond  the  ^Jagus.  The  ICmperor's  head-quarters  are  at 
(hamartin,  a  little  more  than  a  league  and  a  half  from  Ma- 
drid. His  Majesty  enjoys  the  most  perfect  health.  The  city 
of  Madrid  is  very  tranquil;  the  shops  are  open,  the  theatrical 
amusements  itave  been  resumed,  and  you  would  not  suppose 
tliat  the  first  conferences  had  been  aceompauitd  by  4,000 
dis' har<^cs  of  cannon. 

(Signed)     'i'he  Prince  of  N EU FCIi ATl^.,  Major-Gen. 
"  i    will  send   you  to-morrow   (he  Pn  clan. a' ion  a'.d  De- 
crees i&sutd  by  the;  Emperor.     You  will  th-ae  icto^nize  iiina 
Ai  formed  for  universal  command." 
vo;..  vai.  -^NO.  IV.  L  ■• 
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Sir  JoHn  Moore  (o  Fiscount  CASTtZREAcu. 

Beneventc,  Dec.  2S,  1803. 
MY  LORD, 
**' Since   I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  upon  the  16ih 
from  Toro,   the  army  has  been  almost  constantly  marching 
through  snow,  and  with  cold  that  has  been  very  intense  ;  the 
■weather  within  these  few  days  has  turned   to  rain,  which  is 
much  more  uncomfortable  than  the  cold,  and  has  rendered 
the  roads  almost  impassable      On  the  'ilst  the  army  reached 
Sahagun ;  it  was  necessary  to  halt  there,  in  order  to  refresh 
the  men,  and  on  account  of  provisions.     The  information  I 
recaved  was  that  Marshal  Souk  was  at  Saldana  with  about 
16,000  men,  with  posts  along  the  river  from  Guada  to  Car- 
rion.    The  army  was  ordered  to  march  in  two  columns  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  to  force  the  bridge  of 
Carrion,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Saldana.      At  six 
o'clock  that  evening  I  received  information  that  considerable 
reinforcements  had  arrived  at  Carrion  from  Palencia,  and  a 
letter  from  the   Marquis  la  Romana  informed  me  that  the 
French  were  advancing  from  Madrid,  either  to   Valladolid 
or  Salamanca.     It  was  evident  that  it  was  too  late  to  prose- 
cute the  attempt  upon  S^.ult,  that  I  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
diversion  I  had  occasioned,  and  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose  to 
-secure  my  retreat.    The  next  morning   General  Hope,  with 
his   own  division,   and  that   of  Lieutenant-General   Fraser, 
marched  to  Mayorga.     I   sent  Sir  David   Baird  with  his  di- 
vision to  pass  the  river  at  Valencia,  and  I  followed  General 
Hope  on  the  25th,  with  the  reserve  and  light  brigades,  by 
Mayorga  and   Valderes   to  Benevente,     The  cavalry  under 
Lord  Paget  followed  the  reserve  on  the  2fith,  both  the  latter 
corps  entered  this  place  yesterday.     We  continue  our  march 
on  Astorga;  Generals  Hope  and  EVaser  are  already  gone  on. 
Sir   David  Baird  proceeds  to-morrow  from   Valencia ;  I  shall 
leave  this  with   the  reserve  at  the  same  time.     Lord   Paget 
will  remain  with  the  cavalry,  to  give  us  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.     Hitherto  their  infantry  have  not   come  up, 
but  they  are  near,  and  the  cavalry  is  around  us  in  great  num- 
bers.    They  are  checked  by  our  cavalry,  which  hare  obtain- 
ed, by  their  spirit  and  enterprise,  an  ascendancy  over  that  of 
the   French,  which  nothing  but  great  superiority  of  numbers 
on  their  part  will  get  the  better  of.     The  diversion  made  by 
our  march  on  Sahagun,  though  at  a  great  risk  to  ourselves, 
has  been  complete ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  advantage  the 
Spaniards  in  the  South  will  be  able  to  take  of  it.     But  the 
inarch  of  the  French  on  Badajos  was  stopped  when  its  ad- 
vanced guard  had  reached  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  and  every 
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filing  disposable  is  now  turned  in  this  iHitrtion.     Ihestoref 
1  had  collfcted  here  are  luovin;^  back  to   Astorga,  and  thosi^ 
at  Astorga  lo  Villa  Franca.     The  roads   are  very  bad,  and 
the  means  of  carriages  scanty.     If  I  am  pressed,  I  must  lose 
some  of  them,  and  I  maybe  forced  lo  fight  a  battle ;  this, 
however,  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid,  for  certainly  in  the  pre 
sent  state  of  things  it  is  more  Buonaparte's  gam'.'  ilian  mine. 
It  is  said  that  he  comes  himself  with  10,000  of  his  guards. 
The  force  moviiu  against  us  cannot  be  less  than  5n,;)00  men; 
ve  shall,  when  a't  Astorga,  be  about  C7,000.     'I'he  Marquis 
la  Komana  came  forward  to  Mansilla  with  6,000,  to  co-oper- 
ate wit!)  me  on  the  attack  on  Soult;   I  therefore  conclude  that 
he  cannot  have  above  8,000  tit  for  action.    The  country  about 
Astorga  offers  no  advantage  to  an  inferior  army.     1   shall 
therefore  not  jtcp  there  longer  than  to  secure  the  stores,  and 
shall  retreat  to  Villa  Franca,  where  I  understand  there  js  a 
position.     But  if  the  French  pursue,  I   must  hasten  to  the 
coast,  for  there  is  a  road  to  Orenza,  which  leads  more  direct 
to  Vigo,  and  which  of  course  renders  the  position  at  Villa 
Franea  of  no  avail. 

Some  time  ago,  when  1  was  advancing  to  Sahagun,  the 
Marquis  la  Komana  intimated  his  intention  of  retiring  into 
the  Gallicias  by  Astorga  and  Villa  Franca,  I  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  it,  pointing  out  to  him  th:it  it  was  the  only 
communication  we  had  for  our  retreat  or  supplies,  and  begged 
that  it  might  be  left  open  to  us.  He  stopped  his  retreat  for 
the  moment,  but  I  much  fear  he  will  now  prosecute  it,  in 
which  case  1  know  not  how  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  pass. 

1  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Lordship's  dispatches  of 
the  1 0th  by  Captain  Hardinge  yesterday  morning.  I  shall  be 
guided  by  circumstances,  and  shall  not,  you  may  rest  assured, 
retreat  an  inch  beyond  what  I  am  compelled  to  do ;  but  I- 
fear  if  I  am  once  forced  into  the  mountains,  that  the  want  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  will  make  it  necessary  to  proceed 
down  to  the  coast,  to  be  provisioned  from  the  ships.  I  need 
hardly  add  the  necessity  of  sending  immediately  the  means 
of  transport  to  re  embark  the  army  at  Vigo  or  Corunna.  The" 
only  part  cf  the  army  which  has  hitherto  been  engaged  with 
the  enemy  has  been  the  cavalry,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  too  much  in  their  praise.  1  mentioned  to  your  Lord- 
ship, in  my  IcHer  of  the  16th,  the  success  Brigadier-General 
Stewart  had  met  with  in  defeating  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
at  Reuda.  Since  that,  few  days  have  passed  without  his 
taking  or  killing  different  parties  of  the  French,  generally 
superior  in  force  to  those  which  attacked  them.  On  the 
march  to  Sahagun,  Lord  Paget  had  information  of  6  or  70J 
cavalry  being  in  that  town.  He  marched  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  from  some  villages  where  he  v,as  poitcd  in  front  or  the 
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army  at  Mayorga,  with  the  10th  and  15th  hussars;  the  lOih 
-inarched  straight  to  the  town,  whilst  Lord  Paget  with  the 
J5th  endeavoured  to  turn  it;  unfortuiiatcJy  he  fell  in  with  a 
jpatrole,  ene  of  whom  escaped  and  gave  the  alajm;  by  this 
means  the  French  had  tim^  to  form  on  the  outside  of  the  town, 
before  Lord  Paget  got  round.  He  immediately  charged  them, 
beat  them,  and  took  from  140  to  i3U  prisoners^  amongst 
who  were  2  Lieutenant- Colonels  and  11  Officers;  with  the 
loss  on  our  part  of  6  or  8  men,  and  perhaps  20  wounded. 
There  have  been  taken  by  the  cavalry  from  4  to  jOO  French, 
besides  a  considerable  number  killed  ;  this  since  we  began  our 
march  from  Salamanca.  On  his  march  from  Sahasiun,  on  the 
fiCth,  Lord  Paget,  with  two  squadrons  of  the  lOih,  attacked 
2  detachment  of  cavalry,  at  Mayorga,  killed  20  and  took  a- 
bove  100  prisoners.  Our  cavalry  is  very  superior  in  quality 
to  any  the  French  have,  and  ihe  right  spirit  has  been  infused 
into  ttiem,  by  the  example  and  instruction  of  their  two  leaders. 
Lord  Paget  and  Brigadier-General  Stewart." 

J  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 
(Signed)  JOHN  MOORE. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Castlereagh,  &c.  ^ 

Sir  John  Moor^e  io  riscoimt  Castleracu. 

Astorga,  Dec.  31,  1808. 

*'  I  ARRIVED  here  yesterday,  where  I  found  the  Marquis  la 
Homana  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops.  ^Vith  respect  to  me, 
my  Lord,  and  the  British  troops,  it  is  come  to  that  point  which 
T  have  long  foreseen.  From  a  desire  to  do  what  1  could,  I  made 
the  movement  against  Souk ;  as  a  diversion,  it  has  answered 
completely,  but  as  there  is  nothing  to  take  advantage  of  it,  I 
have  risked  the  loss  of  the  army  for  no  purpose.  1  have  no 
option  now,  but  to  f.iU  down  to  the  coast  as  fast  as  1  am  able. 
1  found  no  provisions  Ixre:  the  little  which  had  been  collected 
had  been  consumed  by  Sir  David  Bairu's  corps  in  their  passage, 
and  there  is  not  two  days  bread  to  carry  us  to  Villa  Franca.  I 
havebeen  forced  to  push  on  the  troops  by  divisions,  wiihout  stop- 
pine.  General  Fraser,  \yith  his  division  will  beat  Villa  Franca 
this^day,  and  will  proceed  on  to  Lugo.  General  Hope,  with 
his  division,  stopped  yesterday  two  leagues  fronp  this,  and  pro- 
ceeds this  morning,  fol!ow-d  by  Sir  David  Baird.  'I'he  two 
flank  brigades  go  by  the  road  of  Ponfcrrada;  I  shall  follow 
with  the  reserve  and  cavalry  to  Villa  Franca,  either  this  night 
or  to-morrow  morning,  according  as  I  hear  of  the  approach  of 
♦he  French.  There  is  no  means  of  carriage;  the  people  run 
away;  the  villages  are  deserted;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
destroy  great  part  of  the  ammunition  and  military,  stores ; 
for  the  same  reason  1  have  Incn  obliged  ;o  leave  the  sick  ;  in 
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short,  my  sole  object  is  to  save  the  army.  We  must  all  make 
forced  marches  lo  the  coast,  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  to  be  before  the  enemy,  who  by  roads  upon  our  flanks, 
may  otherwise  interrupt  us;  but,  after  a  time,  the  same  dif- 
ficuhies  which  alTect  us,  must  affect  him  ;  therefore,  the  rear 
once  passed  \  ilia  Franca,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  molested,  f 
hope  to  find  on  the  coast  transports  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops ;  if  not,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  up  some  position 
vbith  1  can  maintain  until  ihej  arrive.  It  is  not  probable  that 
we  can  be  followed  by  the  numbers  which  are  now  marching 
against  us ;  and  once  collected  upon  the  coast,  we  shall  certain- 
ly not  allow  ourselves  to  be  molested  by  any  thing  like  equal 
numbers;  it  is  only  whilst  retreating  that  we  are  vulnerable. 

"  r  have  heard  of  some  dispatches  of  your  Lordship  to  iT)e, 
intrusted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Chabot,  but  he  has  been  sent 
into  Portugal,  and  I  have  not  roicived  th^'m. 

"  The  morning  I  marched  from  Bcncvente,  som.e  squad- 
rons of  Buonaparte's  guards  passed  the  river  at  a  ford";  above 
the  bridge  they  were  attacked  by  Brigadier- General  Stewart, 
at  the  head  of  picquets  of  the  ISth  and  .'id  German  light 
dragoons,  and  driven  across  the  ford.  Their  Colonel,  a  Ge- 
neral of  i^ivision,  l.efebvre,  was  taken,  together  with  about 
70  officers  atid  men.  The  affair  was  well  contested;  the  num- 
bers with  which  General  Stewart  attacked  were  inferior  to  the 
French,  It  is  the  corps  of  the  greatest  character  in  their 
army;  but  the  superiority  of  the  British,  was  I  am  told,  con- 
spicuous. 

"  I  send  the  French  General  Lf  febvre  to  Corunna,  to  be 
forwarded  to  ILngland.  He  is  a  ynung  man,  and  1  should 
supposs  from  the  station  he  held,  a  personal  favourite  of 
Buonaparte." 

JOHN  MOORI-:. 

Fit.  Hon.  N'iscouni  Ca«!ereagh  ike. 

Sir  John  Moore  toFiscoutd  Castleraegh. 

Corvmna,  Jan.  IS,  • 

'*  Situated  as  this  army  is  at  present,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  detail  to  your  Lordship  the  events  which  iiave  taken 
place  since  I  had  the  iionour  to  address  you  froin  Astorga,  ou 
»tie  31st  of  December:  I  have  therefore  determined  to  send 
to  England  Brigadier-General  Charles  Stewart,  asihe  offii  er 
be";t  qualified  to  ^ive  you  every  information  you  cai\  want, 
both  in  respect  to  our  actual  situation  and  the  events  which 
have  led  to  it. 

"  Your  Lordship  knows,  that  had   I  followed   my  ov/a 
spbion,  as  a  military  man,  I  should  have  retired  v.'ith  thti 
army  from  Salamanca,  The  Spp.nish  armies  wr€  then  beaten: 
— ■  ■         i>   3 
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there  was  no  Spanish  force  to  which  we  ceuld  unite;  ami  f 
was  satisfied  that  no  elTorts  would  be  made  to  aid  us,  or  to 
favour  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

"  I  was  sensible,  however,  that  the  apathy  and  indifTerence 
ef  the  Spaniards  would  never  have  been  bcliered;  that  had 
the  British  been  withdrawn,  the  loss  of  the  cause  would  have 
been  imputed  to  their  retreat,  and  it  was  necessary  to  risk 
this  army  to  convince  the  people  of  England^  as  well  as  thi' 
rest  of  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  had  neither  the  power  nor 
the  inclination  to  make  any  eflbrts  for  themselves.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  made  the  march  to  Sahasjan.  As  a  diverston,^ 
it  succeeded:  I  brought  the  whole  disposeable  force  of  the 
French  against  this  army,  and  it  has  been  allowed  to  follow 
me,  without  a  single  inovement  being  made  to  favour  my  re- 
treat. '1  he  people  of  the  Gallicias,  though  armed,  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  tVench  through  the  moun- 
tains.  They  abandoned  their  dwellings  at  our  approach, 
tlrove  away  their  cans,  oxen,  and  every  thing  that  could 
be  of  the  smallest  aid  to  the  army.  T  he  consequence  has 
been,  that  our  sick  have  been  left  behind;  and  v.hen  our 
horses  or  mule^ failed,  which  on  such  marches,  and  through 
such  a  country,  was  the  case  to  a  great  extent,  baggage,  am- 
munition, stores,  &;c.  and  even  money,  were  necessarily  de- 
stroyed or  abandoned. 

"  I  am  sorry  say,  that  the  army,  whose  conduct  I  had  such 
reason  to  extol  on  us  march  through  Portugal,  and  on  its  ar- 
rival in  Spain,  has  totally  changed  its  charac  ter  since  it  began 
to  retreat.  I  can  say  nothing  in  its  favour,  but  that  whea 
there  wai  a  prospect  of  lighting  the  enemy,  the  men  were 
then  orderly,  and  seemed  pleased  and  determined  to  do  their 
duty.  Jn  front  of  \'i]la  Franca,  the  French  came  up  with  the 
reserve,  with  which  I  was  covering  the  retreat  of  the  arm.y ; 
ihey  attacked  it  at  Calcabellos.  I  retired,  covered  by  the 
'Jjth  regiment,  and  marched  that  night  to  Herresias,  aud  from 
thence  to  Nogales  and  Fugo,  where  I  had  ordered  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  which  preceded  to  halt  and  collect.  At  Lugo, 
the  French  again  came  up  with  us.  They  attacked  our  ad- 
vanced posts  on  the  oth  and  7th,  and  were  repulsed  in  both 
attempts,  v/ith  little  loss  on  our  side.  1  heard  froin  prisoners 
taken,  that  the  divisions  of  the  French  army  were  come  up, 
tornmarded  by  Mars'ial  Souk;  I  therefore  expected  to  be  at- 
tacked on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  It  was  iTiy  wish  to  come 
to  thnt  issue:  i  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  valour  of  the 
froops,  and  it  was  only  by  crippling  the  enemy  that  we  could 
iiope  either  to  retreat  or  to  embark  unmolested.  I  made  every 
preparatioa  to  receive  the  attack,  and  drew  cut  the  army  m 
the  morning  to  offer  battle.  This  waj  not  Marshal  Souk's  ob- 
ject. He  either  did  not  think  himself  sufficiently  strong,  or 
he  wished  to  play  a  surer  game  by  attacking  us  on  cuv  natch 
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cr  Juring  our  embarkation.  The  country  was  intersected, 
and  his  position  too  strong  for  me  to  attack  with  an  interior 
force.  1  he  want  of  provisions  would  not  enable  me  to  wait 
longer,  I  marched  that  night;  and  in  two  forced  marches,  by- 
advancing  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  the  rain,  I  reached  Betan- 
zos  on  the  10th  inst. 

"  At    Logo,  I  was  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
Vigo,  which  wrs  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  offered  no  ad- 
vantages to  embark  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.     My  intentiou 
was  then  to  have  retreated  to  the  peninsula  of  Betanzos,  where 
I  hoped   to  lind   a  position  lo  cover  the   embaikaiion  of  the 
anny  in  Arcs  or  Redes  Bays;  but  having  sent  an  officer  to  rt;- 
fonnoitre  it,  by  his  report  I  was  determined  to  prefer  this 
place.  I  gave  notice  to  the  Admiral  of  my  intention,  and  begg- 
ed that  the  transports  might   be  brought  toCorunna:  had  I 
found  them  here  on  my  arrival  on   the  llth,  the  embarkation 
would  easily  have  been  edectcd,  fur  I  had  gained  several  march- 
es on  the  French.  They  have  now  come  up  with  us;  the  trans- 
ports are  not  arrived;  my  position  in  front  of  this  place  is  a 
very  bad  one ;  and  this  place,  if  I  am  forced  to  retire  into  it, 
is  commanded  within  musket- shot,  and  the  harbour  will  be  so 
commanded  by  the  cannon  on  the  coast,  that  no  ship  will  be 
able^o  lay  in  it.     In  short,  my   Lord,  General  Stewart  will 
inform  you  how  critical  our  situation  is.     It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  me  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  enemy,  to  induce 
him  to  allow  us  to  embark  quietly;  in  \vhiLh  case  he  gets  us 
out  of  the  country  soon,  and   this  place,  with  its  stores,  &c. 
complete ;  tJiat  otherwise,  we  have  the  power  to  make  a  long 
defence,  which  must  cause  the  destruction  of  the  tov/n.     I  am 
averse  to  make  any  such  proposal,  and  am  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful if  it  would  be  attended  with  any  good  efTect;  but  what- 
ever I  resolve  on  this  head,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  rest  as- 
sured, that  1  shall  accept  no  terms  that  are  in  the  least  dis- 
honourable to  the  army  or  to  the  country.      I  find  I  have  bciii 
led    into  greater  length,  and   more  detail,    than   1  thought   I 
should  have  had  time  for;  I  have  written  under  interruptions, 
and  with  my  mind  much  occupied  with  other  matter.     My 
letter,  written  so  carelessly,  can  only  be  considered  as  private. 
When  1  have   more  leisure,  I  shall  write  more   correctly;  in 
the   mean  time,  I   rely  on  General  Stewart  for  giving  your 
Lordship  the  information  and  detail  which  1  have  omitted.     I 
uliould  regret  his  absence,  for  his  services  have  been  very  dis- 
tinguished; but  the  state  of  his  eyes  makes  it   iinpossible   for 
him  to  serve,  and  this  country  is  not  one  in  which  cavalry  can- 
be  or  much  use.     If  I  succeed  in  embarking  the  army,  I  shall 
send  it  to  Lngland ;  it  is  quite  unfit  fur  further  service  until  it 
has  been  refitted,  which  can  best  be  done  there." 

JOHN  MOORJE. 

y^,  licit,  Vijcount  Canlcriagh;  &:c. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

On  Militarij  Devastatiorts, -^Plunder  of  the 
PaUte  Del  Lnfantado  — licjlcdions  on  the  con~ 
duct  oj  the  .^oldiivij. — The  British  suffer  no  in- 
glorious Loss.—  Battle  of  Conmna. —  Death  of  Sir 
John  Muoie. — Embarkation  (f  the  Army. — Ca- 
pitulation  of  Corunna. — Eni^lish  Narrutive, — 
French  Narrative. 

Ji  HE  retreat  from  Villa  Franca  was  most  ca- 
lamitous and  disorderly  ;  t'le  troops  were  mor- 
ticed beyond  measure  at  being*  obliged  to  fly 
before  the  enenjy  ;  and  having  acquired  a  con- 
tempt for  tiie  natives,  to  whose  inertness  they 
attributed  the  successes  of  the  Frenc:h,  they  were 
guilt}^  of  many  excesses  towards  their  allies,  that 
could  not  have  been  excused  even  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try. Military  order  becnme  more  lax  than  is  usual 
even  in  a  retreat ;  and  had  Sir  John  Moore  survived, 
it  is  evident  from  the  animadversions  he  has  left 
behind  him,  that  he  would  have  reproached  the 
soldierly  most  bitterly  for  its  base  and  disorderly 
conduct. 

Whilst  pointing  our  strictures  against  those  un- 
toward occurrences,  we  are  iiowever  obliged  in 
candour  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  ca- 
lamities inseperable  from  a  state  of  war,  and  those 
which  are  inflicted  by  the  vices  of  its  agents. — 
Among  the  unfortunate  incidents  of  this  retreat, 
those  which  were  the  most  striking  and  injurious 
Jn  their  consequences,  were  the  entire  destruction 
of  some  villages  by  fire  and  the  plundering  of 
the  palace  and  castle  of  the  Duke  del  Infantado, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  patriots^  and  partisans 
of   England.     These    were    supp'osed    to    have 
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been  outrages  committed  by  the  soldiers  from  re- 
venge, and  to  give  eclat  to  the  indignation  they 
felt  for  the  neglect  they  liad  experienced,  an  in- 
ference which  we  have  the  best  reasons  in  the 
world  for  knowing  to  be  erroneous:  they  were 
altogether  matter  of  accident,  and  whatever  of 
])crsonal  censure  belongs  to  the  occasion,  belongs 
to  the  Spaniards  theniscl^^es,  who  abandoned  the 
soil  at  the  moment  when  it  demanded  their  ut- 
most care. 

I'he  Duke's  tenantry  and  servants  fled  at  the 
a])proach  of  the  army ;  t!ie  troops  harrassed  and 
fatigued  with  their  march, — now  drenclied  by  the 
torrents  of  rain, — then  perishing  with  cold  and 
privation,  and  afterwards  crippled  by  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  could  meet  no  friendly  hand  to  make 
2.  fire  to  dry  their  garments  or  to  guide  any  one 
to  a  truss  of  straw  whereon  to  rest  his  head.  The 
enemy  allowed  them  no  time  to  pay  a  very  deli- 
cate attention  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  flames 
they  had  been  obliged  to  kindle,  and  the  ordinary 
casualties  attendant  upon  any  scene  of  widely 
extended  confusion,  offered  sufKcient  grounds 
u])on  which  to  account  for  the  devastation,  with- 
out leaving  it  necessary  to  resort  to  any  vicious 
feeling  for  the  purpose. 

In  war  many  of  the  ravages  that  take  place  are 
occasioned  by  the  perverseness,  or  to  say  the 
least,  by  the  exaggerated  fears  of  the  people,  who 
are  the  ultimate  sullerers.  If  the  soldiers  find 
.towns  and  villages  deserted,  at  the  moment  when 
tiiey  expect  to  find  the  small  portion  of  comfort 
that  they  dare  calculate  upon,  they  mu-t  Ix;  some- 
t!iing  more  than  men  to  bear  their  disappoint- 
njcnts  with  «iooJ  humour.  War  is  in  itself  a  cfreat 
calamity;  and  those  who  cause  it,  be  they  con- 
querors or  drivellers,  men  of  genius  or  idiots, 
ought  to  be  rcjiarded  as  tiie  scourges  of  njankind, 
iuiii  as  the  ereutcat  curse  that  lieaven  has  sullered 
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to  visit  the  earth  ;  but  the  consequences  must  be 
submitted  to  with  patience  and  resignation,  or 
like  every  other  evil  tliey  will  be  increased  by  re- 
sistance. 

When  soldiers  arrive,  the  best  way  to  purchase 
their  forbearence,  especially  in  a  retreat,  when 
strict  discipline  cannot  be' enforced  is  to  treat 
them  with  civility  and  kindness.  From  the  Eng- 
lish army  there  is  less  reason  to  fly  than  from  some 
other  armies,  because  it  is  their  general  practice 
to  pay  for  what  they  receive  if  it  be  provided 
cheerfully. 

If  there  is  any  circumstance  to  plead  in  favour 
of  the  people  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  it  is  the 
brutal  character  of  the  English  soldiery,  which 
answers  exactly  to  that  which  the  London  news- 
papers falsely  give  to  the  French;  every  body 
that  has  seen  the  difference  between  the  French 
and  English  soldiers  abroad  knows,  that  that  con- 
trast can  only  be  expressed  by  comparing  the 
former  to  a  gentleman,  and  the  latter  to  a  black- 
guard. 8onie  of  the  English  soldiers  like  the 
French,  make  a  civil  return  for  kindness,  but  in 
general  they  have  all  the  drunkenness  and  gross- 
ness  that  belongs  to  the  English,  even  when  un- 
der the  restraints  of  law,  and  add  to  those  the  lasci- 
viousness  and  brutality  which  all  ignorant  and  sa- 
vage fellows  think  war  gives  them  a  right  to  in- 
dulge in,  when  power  puts  other  men's  wives  and 
daughters  into  their  hands. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  fortunate  if  tho 
English  generals  who  have  complained  so  openly 
of  their  men,  had  gone  more  mto  the  particulars 
of  their  conduct,  the  contrast  between  them  and 
the  French  might  then  perhaps  have  put  some  of 
the  libellers  of  the  London  press  to  the  shame 
that  they  deserve,  whilst  the  catalogue  of  their 
real  transgressions  njight  have  operated  a  reform 
that  would  save  the  future  historian   the  trouWe^ 
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of  defending  the  army  from  the  imputiition  of  a 
false  one. 

The  enemy's  advanced  guard  freqncntly  ap- 
proached the  Ikitish  rear,  and  wherever  the  hit- 
ter was  obliged  to  make  a  stand  it  wis  always 
triumphant,  by  blowing  up  bridges  and  burning 
towns  and  matrazines  thai  lav  in  the  enemy's  way 
so  many  obstructions  were  opposed  to  his  pas- 
sage that  lie  was  utterly  unable  to  cut  oft"  the  re- 
treat of  the  British.  Napoleon's  own  accounts 
will  prove  all  this,  notwithstanding  a  few  occa- 
sional flourishes  necessary  to  keep  up  the  tri- 
umphant style  he  had  been  accustomed  to  send, 
by  which  he  represented  a  few  slight  skirmishes  in 
the  light  of  battles  and  victories.  His  success  was 
ample  both  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Peninsula; 
and  had  his  Bulletins  contained  the  mere  memoirs 
of  the  events  that  attended  the  two  armies  from 
Astorga  to  Corn  una,  without  comment  or  embel- 
lishment, they  might  have  satisfied  the  most  rapa- 
<;ious  devourer  of  good  fortune.  The  Fngiish  were 
indeed  defeated,  but  not  by  the  French  armies. 

TWENTY- FIFTH  BULLETIN 

O/theVRKUCH  Arn2j/  o/Spaiu, 

Benevente,  Jan'.  3, 

"  His  Majesty  being  informed  that  the  English  army  was 
reduced  to  less  that  'JO, 000  men,  resolved  upon  moving  his 
head-quarters  from  Asiorga  to  Benevente,  where  he  will  re- 
main some  days,  and  fmm  whence  he  will  proceed  to  take  a 
central  position  at  Valladolid,  leaving  to  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
inatia  the  task  of  destroying  the  English  army. — liis  Majesty, 
en  being  informed  that  in  ihe  places  where  the  prisoners  where 
collected,  and  where  there  are  ten  Spaniards  for  one  English-* 
man,  the  Spaniards  ill-used  and  plundered  the  English,  gave 
orders  for  lepa'^ating  the  English  from  the  Spaniards,  and  for 
observing  towards  the  former  a  pariicular  sort  of  treatment.— 
The  rear- guard  of  the  English,  by  accepting  ba'tle  at  Prievas, 
had  hoped  to  enable  the  left  column,  which  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Spaniards,  to  form  it^  junction  at  Villa  Franca.  He 
also  hoped  to  t^ain  a  ni^ht,  in  order  more  completely  to  evacu- 
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a'e  Villa  Franca.     We  found  in  the  hospital  at  Villa  Franca 
300  English  sick  or  wounded.  The  English  burnt  in  that  town 
a  large  niagazine  of  flower  and  corn.     "^I'hey  also  destroyed 
several  artillery  carriaLies,  and  killed  500  of  their  horses.     We 
have  already  counted  i  ,(>()0  of  thena   left  dead  on  the  roads. 
The  amoirat  of  the  prisoners   is   considerable,  and  increases 
every  morr.ent.     In  the  cellars  of  the  town  we  found  several 
EiEilish  soldiers  who  had  died  from  drunkenness. — The  head 
of  Merle's  divisions,  forming  part  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's 
corps,  came  up  with  the  advance  guard  on  the  3rd.     At  four 
p.  ni.  it  reached  the  rear-guard  of  the  English,  who  wereupoa 
the  hights  of  Prievas,  a  league  before  Villa  Franca,  consisting 
of  5,000  infantry  and  600  cavalry.     This  position  was  a  very 
fine  position,  and  difficult  to  attack.     General  Merle   made 
his  dispositions.     The  infantry  advanced,  beat  the  charge,  and 
the  English  were  entirely  routed.  The  difficulty  of  the  ground 
did  not  permit   the  cavalry  to  charge,  and   only  200  prisoners 
were  taken.    We  had  some  50  men  killed  or  wounded.     Ge- 
neral Colbert  advanced  to  see  if  the  cavalry   could  form;  hi^ 
hour  was  arrived,  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  forehead,  and  he 
lived  but  a  quarter  of  and  hour.     There  are  two  roads  from 
Astorga  to  Villa  Franca,     The  English  toek   the  right,  the 
Spaniards  the  left ;  they  marched   without  order,  were  cut  off 
and  surrounded  by  the  Hanoverian  Chasseurs.     A  General  of 
brigade  and  a  whole  division  laid  down  their  arms — The  head- 
quarters of  the   Duke  of  Dalmatia,  were,  on  the  4th  in  the 
evening,  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  from  Lugo.     On  the 
2d  his  Majesty  reviewed   at  Asiorga  the  divisions  of  Laborde 
and  Loison,  which  form  the  army  of  Portugal.     These  troops 
see  the  English  flying  and  burn  with  impatience  to  get  up  with 
them. — His  Majesty  left  as  a  reserve  at  Astorga,  the  corps  of 
the  Duke  of  Elrhiiigen,  who  has  had  his  advanced  guard  on 
the  passes  into  Gallicia,  and  who  is  enabled  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, to  support  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia. — Since 
the  27th  ult.  we  have   taken  more  than  20,000  prisoners,  a- 
mong  whom   are  1,500  Enghsh.     We  have  taken  also  more 
than  400  batigage  waggons,    15   waggons  of  firelocks,  their- 
magazines,   and  hospitals.     The   English  retreat  in   disorder, 
leaving  magazines,  sick,  wounded,  and  equipage.     They  will 
experience  a  still  greater  loss,  and  if  they  be  able  to  embark, 
it  is  probable  it  will  not  be  without  tjhe  loss  of  half  their  army. 
But  mformed   that  the  army  was  reduced  below  20,000  men, 
resolved  to  remove  his  bead-quarters  from  Astorga  to  Bene- 
vente.     We  found  in  the  barns  several  Enghsh  who  had  been 
hanged   by   the   Spaniards;  his  Majesty   was   indignant   and 
ordered  the  barns  to  be  burnt;  the  peasants,  whatever  may  be 
their  resentment,  have  no   right  to  attempt  the   lives  of  the 
waggoners  of  either  army.     His  Majesty  has  ordered  the  En- 
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^]hh  prisoners  to  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  soldier* 
who  have  manifested  liberal  ideas,  and  sentiments  of  honour. 
On  the  4th,  at  night,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  head-quarter* 
were  ten  leagues  from  Lugo, — Gouvion  De  St.  Cvr's  division 
entered  Barcelona  on  the  17th.  On  the  15th  he  came  up 
with  Generals  Reding's  and  Vives's  troops  at  Lieraj,  and 
completely  routed  them.  He  took  six  pieces  of  cannon,  30 
waggons,  and  3,000  men. — We  have  received  the  confirma- 
ti'jn  of  the  news  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  7th  corps,  under 
General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  at  Barcelona.  He  entered  that 
place  on  the  17th.  On  the  I3th,  he  fell  in  with  the  troops 
commanded  by  Generals  Keding  and  Vives,  and  completely 
dispersed  them  He  took  from  them  six  pieces  of  cannon,  30 
caissons,  and  3,000  men  By  means  of  the  junction  of  the  7th 
corps  with  the  troops  under  General  Duhesme,  we  have  a 
large  army  at  Barcelona — When  his  Majesty  was  at  Tordes- 
iUas,  he  had  his  head-quarters  in  the  outward  buildings  of  the 
royal  convent  of  St.  Clair.  It  was  to  this  convent  that  the 
mother  of  Charles  V.  had  retired,  and  where  she  died.  The 
convent  of  St.  Claire  was  built  on  the  scite  of  a  Moorish  pa- 
lace, of  which  about  twohalis  remain  in  fine  preservation.  The 
abbess  was  presented  to  the  Emperor.  She  is  75  years  of  age, 
and  for  i)5  ye^rs  she  had  not  gone  out  of  the  cloisters  She 
was  considerably  moved  when  she  passed  the  threshold:  but 
!.he  conversed  with  the  Emperor  v.'ith  much  presence  of  mind, 
and  obtained  several  favours  of  her  friends." 

Jnicrccplsd  Letter  to  the.  Marquis  De  Rom  ana  : 

Villa  Franca,  Jan.  2,  1 S09. 

"  Sir, — I  shouUl  not  have  detained  your  instructions ^.Q^long, 
had  not  Sir  John  Moore  returned  very  late  to  Villa  Franca, 
He  arrived  greatly  fati  ued.  I  delivered  your  letter  to  him, 
to  which  he  cannot  return  an  answer  till  tomorrow;  bur  he  • 
desired  me  to  inform  you,  that  he  would  set  out  at  an  early 
hour.  There  are  at  Benevc-ntc,  2  or  300  of  the  French  caval- 
ry, who  annoy  our  strugi^lv-rs  between  Benavente  and  Villa 
Jranca.  General  Moore  begs  you  will  place  a  battalion  on 
the  heights  over  the  road,  where  they  may  fire  on  them  with- 
out any  ri<k. —  There  is  no  news.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
movemer  -  of  the  French,  and  v.e  continue  to  retreat.  1  am 
not  certai.i  that  Sir  John  Moore  will  allow  me  to  return  to 
your  excellency.  In  tliat  case  permit  me  to  express  an  hope 
of  meeting  with  you  in  London,  in  better  times;  for  be  assur- 
ed, sir,  I  retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  your  kindness,  and 
am  wiih  the  greatest  respect,  &c." 

M,  Lymek. 

VOL.    Vlil. XO.    IV.  -M 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  BULLETIN 

Of  the  French  Army  ofavwa. 

Valladolid,  Jan.  7. 

'<  After  (general  Gouvion  de  St.   Cyr  entered  Barcelona, 
he  proceeded  to  the  Lobregat,  and  forced  the  enemy's  inirench- 
ed  camp,  and  took  25  pieces  of  cannon.     He  then  took  Tarra- 
gona a  place  of  great  importance. — The  annexed   Reports  of 
Generals  Duhesme  and   St.  Cyr,  contain   the  details  of  the 
military  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Catalonia  to  the  21st 
of  December,     They   do  the  greatest  credit  to  General  St. 
Cyr.     Every  thing  that  has  taken  place  at  Barcelona  is  to 
the  praise  of  General  Duhesme,  who  has  displayed  great  tal- 
ents and  firmness. — ^The  troops  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  have 
covered  themselves  with  glory;  their   excellent  conduct  has 
sensibly  affected  the  Emperor.    They  are  in  truth  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  corps  formed  by  his   Majesty  in  the  campaign  of 
the  year  1805.     The  Italian  picked  men  are  as  wise  as  they 
are  brave;  they  have  given  rise  to  no  complaint,  and  have 
shewed  the  greatest  courage.     Since  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  people  of  Italy  had  not  made  war  in  Spain;     Since  the 
Komans,  no  epoch  has  been  so  glorious  for  the  Italian  arms — 
The  army  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  is  already  S0,000  strong, 
and  good  soldiers.     These  are  the  guarantees  which  that  fine 
country  has  of  being  no  longer  the  theatre  of  war.  His  Majes- 
ty has  removed  his  head-quarters  from  Benevente  to  Valiado- 
lid  :  He  received  to-day  all  the  constituted  authorities. — Ten 
*f  the  worst  of  the  lowest  ranks  have  been  put  to  death.    They 
are  the  same  who  niassacred  General  Cevallos,  and  who  for 
so  long  a  time  have  oppressed  the  better  sort  of  people. — His 
Majesty  has  ordered   the  suppression  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent, in  which  one   Frenchman  was   killed.     He   testified  his 
satisfaction  at  the  convent  of  San  Ptncte,  whose  mon,ks  are 
enlightened  men,  who,  far  from  having  preached  war  and  dis- 
order, of  having  shewn  themselves  gretdy  of  blood  and  mur- 
der, have  employed  all  their  cares  and  efforts  to  calm  the  peo- 
ple and  bring  them  back  to  good  order.     Several  Frenchmen 
©we  their  lives  to  them.     The  Emperor  wished   to  see  these 
religious  men;  and  when  he  was  informed  they  were  Benedic- 
tines, whose  members  have  always  rendered  themselves  illus- 
trious in  literature  and  sciences,  both  in   PVance  and  in  Italy, 
he  condescended  to  express  the  satisfaction  he  i^\  at  owing  this 
obligation  to  them.     In  general  the  clergy  of  this  city  are  good. 
— Tlie   monks  who  are  really  dangerous  are  the  fanatic  Do- 
minicans, who  had  got  possession  of  the  inquisition,  and  who 
having  bathe  d  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  Frenchman,  had 
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the  sacrilegious  cowardice  to  swear  on  the  Gospel  that  theun- 
t'ortuinte  itian  who  was  demanded  of  them  was  not  dead,  and 
had  been  carried  lo  the  hospttal,,3nd  who  afterwards  owned, 
th  .t  after  he  had  been  killed  he  was  thrown  into  a  well -where 
he  had  been  found  :  barbarians  and  hypocrites,  who  preach 
intolerance,  excite  discord  and  hlood,  you  .ire  not  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel !  The  period  when  Ewrope  beheld,  without 
indignation,  the  massacre  of  Protestants  celebrated  by  illumina- 
tions  in  great  cities  can  never  be  revived:  the  blessings  of 
tjleration  are  the  first  rights  of  man;  it  is  the  first  maxim  of 
the  Gospel,  because  it  is  the  attribute  of  charity.  If  there  was 
a  time  when  sorr.e  false  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion 
preached  intolerance,  they  had  not  then  in  view  the  interest  of 
heaven,  but  those  of  their  temporal  influence;  they  wished  to 
be  powerful  amongst  ignorant  people.  When  a  monk,  a  the- 
ologist,  a  bishop,  a  pope,  preaches  intolerance,  he  preaches 
his  own  condemnation ;  he  gives  himself  up  to  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  nations. — The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  will  be  to-night  at 
Lugo.  Numerous  columns  of  prisoners  are  on  their  march 
thither. — General  Uavenoy  proceeded  with  500  cavalry  to 
Toro.  He  came  up  with  two  or  300  men,  the  remains  of  the 
insurrection,  lie  charged  them,  and  killed  or  took  the  greater 
part.  The  Colonel  of  the  Dutch^hussars  was  wounded  in  the 
charge." 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  BULLETIN 

0/"M«  French  Armi/  of  Spain, 

Valladalid,  Jan.  9. 

"  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  after  the  battle  of  Prievas,  pro- 
ceeded to  expel  the  English  from  the  post  of  Piedra  Fella. 
He  there  took  1,500  English,  prisoners,  five  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  several  caissons.  The  enerny  was  obliged  to  destroy  a 
quantity  of  bagga2:e  and  stores.  The  precipices  were  filled 
with  them.  Suchwas  their  ]irecipitate  flight  and  confusion, 
that  the  divisions  of  Lorge  and  Lahouszaye  found  among  th« 
deserted  baggage,  waggons  filled  with  gold  and  silver;  it  was 
p.irt  of  the  treasure  of  the  English  army.  The  property  falleii 
into  our  hands  is  estimated  at  two  millions — On  the  4th,  at 
night,  the  French  advanced  guard  was  at  Castilk)  and  Nocedo. 
On  the  jth,  the  enemy's  rear- guard  was  come  up  with  at 
Pueste  and  Ferrcn,  the  mometit  it  was  going  to  blow  up  a 
bridge,  a  char^'e  of  cavalry  rendered  the  attempt  useless. — It 
was  the  same  of  ihe  bridge  of  Cruciel. — On  the  3th,  at  night, 
I^-irge  and  Lahou'saye's  divisions  were  at  Constantino,  and  the 
enemy  a  short  diNtance  from  Lugo.  On  the  Gih  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  was  on  his  march  to  reach  tliat  city. — The  English 
^rmy  suffers  considerably  :  it  has  no  longer  ammunition  and 
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Baggage,  and  l.alf  the  English  cavalry  is  on  foot.  Since  our 
departure  from  Bt  iitvtnit-  up  to  the  5th  instant,  we  counted 
on  the  road  1 ,800  iCngiish  horses,  that  had  been  killed.— The 
remains  of  Komana's  army  are  found  wandering  about  in  all 
directions,  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Mayoica,  of  Ibernia, 
of  Barcelona,  and  of  Naples,  are  made  prisoners, — General 
^  Maupetct  Slaving  come  up  wiih,  on  the  side  of  Zamora,  with 
nis  brigade  of  dragoon?,  a  column  of  800  men,  char>^ed  and  dis- 
persed them,  atid  killed  or  took  the  greater  part.— The  Span- 
ish peasantry  of  Galicia  and  Leon,  have  no  mercy  on  the  En- 
glish. Notwithstanding  the  strictest  orders  to  the  contrary, 
we  every  day  find  a  number  of  the  English  assassinated. — The 
head-quarters  of  ihe  Duke  of  Elchingtn  are  at  Villa  Franca, 
on  the  confines  of  Galicia  and  Leon.  The  Duke  of  Belluno 
is  on  the  Tagus.  I'he  whole  of  tlie  Imperial  guard  is  con- 
centrated at  Valladolid.  The  cities  of  Valladolid,  of  Palencia, 
oegovia,  A  villa,  Asiora;a,  Leon,  !Uc.  have  sent  numerous  de- 
putations 10  the  King.— The  flight  of  the  English  army,  the 
dispersion  of  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Romana  and  Estre- 
madura,  and  the  evils  which  the  troops  of  the  dilferent  armies 
inflict  upon  the  country,  rally  the  provinces  round  the  legiti- 
niate  authority.  The  city  of  Madrid  has  particularly  dis- 
tinguished itself;— 28,500  heads  of  families  have  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  upon  the  holy  Sacrament.  The  citizens 
have  promised  his  Imperial  Majesty,  that  if  he  will  place 
his  brother  on  the  throne,  they  will  serve  him  with  ail  their 
efforts,  and  defend  him  with  all  their  means." 

TWENTY- EIGEITH  BULLETIN 
OftAe  French  ^j-;«y  of  Spain, 

Valladolid,  Jan.  IS. 

f  The  part  of  the  treasure  of  the  enemy  which  has  lallen 
jnto  our  hands  is  1,800,000  francs. — The  inhabitanis  assert 
that  the  English  have  carried  off  from  eight  to  ten  millions. — 
The  English  general  deeming  it  impossible  that  the  French 
infantry  and  artillery  should  have  follow  ed  him,  and  ga  ned 
upon  him  a  certain  number  of  marches,  particularly  in  moun- 
tains so  difficult  as  those  of  Galicia,  thought  he  could  only  be 
pursued  by  cavalry  and  sharpshooters.  He  took  therefore  the 
position  of  Castro  on  his  right,  supported  by  the  river  Tom- 
bago,  which  passes  by  Lugo,  and  is  not  fordable.— The  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  arrived  on  the  6th,  in  presence  of  the  ciremy. 
lie  employed  the  seventh  and  eighth  in  reconnoitring  the  ene- 
my, and  collecting  his  infantry  and  artilUry,  which  were  still 
in  the  rear.  lie  formed  his  plan  of  attack.  The  left  only  of 
the  enemy  was   attackable;  he    mana-uvcicd   on   their   left. 
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His  dispositions  required  some  movements  on  the  8th,  the 
Duke  being  determined  to  attack  on  the  9th;  but  the  enemy 
retreated  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  cur  advanced  guard 
entered  Lugo.  The  enemy  left  300  sick  in  the  hospitals;  a 
park  of  13  pieces  of  cannon,  and  300  waggons  of  ammunition. 
^^  e  made  700  prisoners. — Ihe  town  and  environs  of  Lugo 
are  choaked  with  the  bodies  of  English  horses.  Hence,  up- 
w-ards  of  2,500  horses  have  been  killed  in  the  retreat.  I'he 
weather  is  dreadful;  rain  and  snow  fall  continually. — The  En- 
glish are  marching  to  Corunna  in  great  haste,  where  they  have 
400  transports.  They  have  already  lost  baggage,  ammunition, 
a  part  even  of  their  most  material  artillery,  and  upwards  of 
3,000  prisoners.  On  the  iOih  our  advanced  guard  was  at  Be- 
tanzos,  a  short  disianre  from  Corunna.  Trie  Duke  of  EU 
chingen  is  with  his  corps  near  Lugo. — In  reckoning  the  sick, 
stragglers,  those  who  have  been  killed  by  the  peasants,  and 
made  prisoners  by  our  troops,  we  miy  c  .1<  iilate  the  loss  of 
the  English  at  cne  third  of  their  army,  i  '^cy  are  reduced  to 
18,000  men,  and  are  not  yet  embarkeKl.  Irom  isahagun  they 
retreated  1  jO  Icaeues  in  bad  weatiier,  vv-orse  roads,  through 
mouniains,  and  always  closely  pursued  at  the  point  of  the 
sword. — It  is  difficult  to  conc(^ive  the  folly  of  their  plan  of 
campaign.  _  It  auist  be  attrlbu  ed  not  to  ihe  general  wlio  com- 
mands, and  who  is  a  clever  and  skilful  man,  but  to  that  spirit 
of  haired  and  rage  wliich  animates  the  English  Ministry.  To 
push  forward  in  this  manner  30,000  mc-n,  exposing  them  to 
cts; ruction,  or  to  flight  as  their  only  rcs'.>urce,  is  a  conception 
v/hich  can  only  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  passion,  or  tne  most 
extravai^ent  presumption.  l"he  English  Government  is  like 
the  liar  in  the  play,  who  has  told  th^'  same  U'Uruth  so  often, 
that  at  last  he  Ijelieves  it  himself. —  Lugo  was  pillaired  and 
sacked  by  the  enemy.  We  cannot  impute  these  disssters  to 
the  English  general:  it  is  the  usual  and  inc.  liable  tilect  of  forc- 
ed marches  and  precipitate  retreat.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  (^alicia  hold  tlie  Engli>h  in  horror. 
Under  this  head,  the  events  ihat  have  taken  place  are  ecjuiva- 
lent  to  a  great  victory. — Zamora,  whose  inhabitants  had  been 
animated  by  ihc  presence  of  ihe  English,  shut  their  gates  a- 
gainst  General  Maupetet:  General  Dorneau  proceeded  a- 
gainst  it  with  four  battalions;  he  scaled  the  city,  took  it,  and 
put  the  most  guilty  to  the  s word.  Galic-ia  is  the  province  of 
Spain  which  manifests  the  best  disposition,  it  receives  the 
Irench  as  deliverers,  '.vho  have  relieved  the  in  at  once  from 
foreigners  and  from  anarchy. — The  Bishop  of  Lugo,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  whole  pr<>vince,  manifest  the  widest  sentiments. 
— Valladolid  has  taken  the  oath  to  king  .loseplu  Six  men,  the 
leaders  of  revolt  and  massacre  of  the  r  lench,  have  been  coa« 
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demned  to  death.  Five  have  been  executed.  The  clergy 
asked  pardon  for  the  sixth,  who  is  a  father  of  four  children. 
His  Majesty  commuted  his  sentence,  and  said,  he  wislicd 
thereby  to  testify  his  satisfaction  of  the  good  conduct  of  the 
clergy  of  Valladolid  on  se\eral  important  occasions." 

TWENTY-NINTH  BULLETIN 
Of  the  French  Arini/  of^v  mh, 

Vallarlolid,  Jaii,  16.  1809. 

"  On  the  lOth  Jan.  the  head  quarters  of  Marshahhe  Duke  of 
Beliuno  were  at  Aranjuez. —  Here  he  learned  that  the  remains 
of  the  army,  whirh  had  been  beaten  at  Tudcla,  were  re  unit- 
ed in  the  n(;iL^hbourhood  of  Cuenca,  after  having  been  joined 
by  the  new  levies  from  Granada,  Valencia,  and  Murcia.  The 
king  of  Spain  conceived  the  possibility  of  drawing  out  the 
enemy.  With  this  view,  he  ordered  all  the  posts  to  fall  back, 
which  had  advanced  to  the  mountains  of  Cuenca,  beyond- 
Tarancon  and  Iluete.  The  Spanish  army  followed  this  move- 
ment. On  the  ll?ih,  it  was  stationed  at  \'eles.  The  Duke 
of  Beliuno  then  took  post  at  Tarencon  and  Fuente  de  Pedro- 
nara.  On  the  13ih,  the  division  of  Villatte  marched  directly 
against  tile  enemy;  while  the  Duke  of  Bclluno,  with  the  di- 
vision of  RuiHn,  took  a  circuit  by  Alcazar.  As  soon  as  Ge- 
neral Villatte  discovered  the  Spaniards,  he  advanced  to  the 
charge,  and  put  to  the  rout  the  enemy's  12  or  13,000  men, 
who  immediately  endeavoured  to  retire  by  Cara-cosa  on  Alca- 
zar. The  Pth  regiment  of  light  infantry,  the  Cl-th,  and  the 
9Gth  of  the  line,"  presented  to  the  enemy  a  wall  of  bayonets. 
The  Spaniards  threw  down  their  arms,  300  officers,  two  Ge- 
nerals, seven  colonels,  20  lieutenant-colonels,  and  12,000  men 
were  made  prisoners.  Thirty  standards,  and  all  the  artillery, 
have  been  taken.  One  Venegos,  who  commanded  these 
troop?,  has  beeh  killed.  The  whole  of  the  captured  army, 
with  its  colours,  escorted  bv  three  battalions,  will,  to-morrow, 
fthe  17th),  make  its  entrance  into  Madrid. — This  success 
docs  the  greatest  honour  to  the  Duke  of  Beliuno,  and  to  the 
conduct  of  his  troops.  General  Viilatte  manoeuvred  with 
skill,  and  Genera!  Ruffin  distinguished  himself:  so  did  Ge- 
neral LatDur  Mauljurg.  The  young  Sopransi,  chef  d'escadron 
of  the  first  drai^oons,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my, displaying  a  singular  bravery.  He  brought  six  stand  cf 
colours  to  the  Duke  of  Beliuno. — The  General  of  ariiilcrv 
Senarmont  conduc'ed  himself  as  he  has  always  done:  when  the 
enemy's  army  found  i:s  retreat  was  cut  cir,  it  changed  its  direc- 
tion. General  Senarmont  then  occupied  a  narrow  pass  with 
his  aniliery,  and  upoa  this  pass  it  wa?  that  the  enemy  duccted 
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his  course,  in  order  to  find  out  an  opening.  The  artillery  had 
little  escort;  but  the  cannoniers  of  the  grand  army  had  no 
need  of  it.  (General  Senarmont  placed  his  guns  in  square 
battalion,  and  fired  with  grape  shot.-  The  enemy's  column 
again  changed  its  direction,  and  turned  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  came,  to  lay  down  its  arms. — The  Duke  of  Belliino 
praises  M,  C'!:ateau,  his  first  Aide-de-camp.  He  recommends 
also  General  Semele,  and  colonels  Jaifnin,  Meunier,  Mouton, 
&c.  officers  whose  bravery  and  skill  have  been  tried  in  a 
thousand  actions. — In  Gallicia  the  English  still  continue  to  be 
pursued  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  After  having  bcin  chased 
from  I.ugo,  three  parts  of  them  took  tlie  direction  to  Corunn.i, 
ilie  fourth  that  to  N'i^o,  where  they  hnve  transports,  'i'he 
Duke  of  Dalmaiia  has  advanced  towards  Corunna,  and  the 
Duke  of  K!cliin^;cn  to  Vi,;o. —  Deputations  of  tlie  Coimcil  of 
of  biate  of  Spain,  of  the  Council  of  tjie  Indies,  of  the  Council 
of  Finances,  of  the  Council  of  War,  of  the  Council  of  Marine, 
of  the  Council  of  Orders,  of  the  Junta  of  Commerce  and  of 
iMoney,  of  the  tribunals  of  Alcaldes,  of  the  Municipality  of 
Madrid,  of  the  Clergy  regular  and  secular,  of  the  Order  of 
iNiobility,  of  tiic  Corporation,  major  and-minor,  of  ihf  inha!)i- 
tants  and  parisiies  of  the  diiVcrcnt  quarters  of  iMadnd,  were 
l)reseuted  to  the  Emperor  and  King  on  the  10th,  at  Val- 
ladolid." 

Sli*  Jolm  IMoore  nrrivcd  with  the  main  army 
within  sight  ot.his  ships,  before  he  was  obliged  to 
incasure  swords  with  bis  antagonist.  The  gaUant 
chief  lost  his  life  in  the  first  onset,  and  his  second 
in  command,  Sir  David  Ijaird,  received  a  wo'itid 
wliich  obhged  liim  to  retire  ou  board  ship,  Ge- 
neral Hope  was  therefore  left  to  gather  the  lau- 
rels of  the  day. 

Ville  de  Paris,  at  Sea,  Jan.  18, 1809. 

My  Lor  d, 

"  By  the  much  lamented  death  of  Lientenant-Gcneral  Sir 
John  .Moore,  who  fell  in  the  action  with  the  enemy  on  the 
IGtli  instant,  it  has  become  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  lordship, 
that  the  I'rench  army  attacked  the  British  troops  in  the  posi- 
tion they  occupied  in  front  of  Corunna,  at  about  2  o'clock ,  in 
the  afternoon  of  tiiat  day. — A  S(  vere  wound,  which  compelled 
me  to  quit  the  field  a -short  time  previous  to  the  fall  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  obliges  me  to  refer  your  lordship  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  action,  v.'hifh  was  long  aiul  oVstiuatcly  contest- 
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ed,  to  the  inclosed  Report  of  Lieutenant- General  Hope,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  whose  abihty 
and  exertions  in  direction  of  the  ardent  zeal  and  unconquerable 
valour  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  is  to  be  attributed,  unto  Provi- 
1  dence,  the  success  of  the  day,  which  terminated  in  the  com- 
plete and  entire  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  every  point 
of  attack.  I'he  honourable  captain  Gordon,  my  aid-de-camp, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  this  dispatch,  and  will  be 
able  to  give  your  lordship  any  furtner  information  wliich  may 
be  required." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &:c. 

D.  BAIRD,  Lieutenant-General. 

Audacious.  oft'Corunna,  Jan.  18,1809. 
Sir, 
"  In  coraplian'jc   with  the  desire   contained  in   your  com- 
munication of  yesterday,  I  avail   myself  of  the  first  moment 
I  have  been  able  to  command,  to  detail  to  you  the  occurrences 
of  the  action  which  took  place  in  front  of  Corunna,  on  the  1 6th 
jnstanf.— it  will  be  in  your  recollection,  that  about  one  in  the 
afternoori,bf  thai  d.^y,  the  f.nemyWho  had  in  th«  morning  re- 
^ceived  reinforcements,  and  who  had  placed  some  guns  in  tront 
^of  the  right  and    left  of  his  line,  was   observed  to  be  moving 
troops  towards  his  left  flank,  and  forming  various  colum.ns  of 
attack  atthat,  eJ'trcmiiy  of  the  strong  and  commanding  posi- 
tion, which,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ijth,  he  had  taken  in  our 
immediate  front. — This  indication  of  his  intention   was  im- 
mediately  succeeded    by    the  rapid   aid  determined   attack 
which  he  made  upon  your  division,  which  occupied  the  right 
of  our  position.  The  events  which  occurred  during  that  period 
of  the  action  you  are  fully  acquainted  with.     The  Hrst  effort  of 
the  enemy  was  met  by  the  tomir.ander  of  the  forces,  and  by 
yourself,    at   the    head  of  (12nd  regiment,   and  the  brigade 
under  Major-General  Lord  Williaiu  Bentiuck, — The  village 
on  your  right  became  an  object   of  obstinate  contest. — 1  la- 
ment to  say,  that  seen  after  the  severe  wound  which  deprived 
the    army    of  your    services,    Lieutenant    General    Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  just  directed  the  most  able  dispositions,  fell 
by  a  cannon-shot.     The  troops,  though  not  unacquainted  with 
the  irreparable  loss   they    had  sustained,   were  not  dismayed, 
but  i>y  the  most  determined   bravery   not  only  repeiUd   every 
attempt  of  the  ene;;;y  to  gain  ground,  but  actually  forced  him 
to  retire,  although  he   had  "brought  up   fresh  troops  in  support 
of  those  originally  engaged. — The  enemy,  finding  himself  foil- 
ed in  every    attempt  lo  force  the  right   of  the   position,  en- 
deavoured !  y  numbers  to  turn  it.    A  judicious  and  well-timed 
movement,  wiiii  ii  was    made  by  Major-General  Paget,  with 
the  reserve,   whi^h  corps  had   moved  out  of  its  cantonments 
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to  support  the  ri^ht  of  the  army,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  defeat- 
ed this  iniention?  Tiie  Major-Cieneral  liaving  pushed  forward 
the  Djih  (rifle  corps)  and  Ist  l..att:dlion  3*ind  regiments,  drove 
the  enemy  before  him,  and  in  his    rapid  and  judicious  ad- 
vance, threatened  the  left  of  t lie  enemy's  posiiion.      Ih.s  cir- 
cumstance, wuh  the  position  of  Lieutenant  General  traser's 
division,  (calculated  to   jnve  still   further  security  to  the  right 
of  the  line)  indutcd    the  enemy  to   relax  his  efforts  m  that 
quarter.— They  were  howiTver  tiiore  forcibly  directed  towards 
the  centry,  where  they  were  again  successfully  resisted  by  the 
bri^'ade  under  Major-Gcncral  Manningham,  forming  the  left  of 
your  division, Hnd  a  part  of  that  under  Major-General  Leith, 
forming  the    right  of  the  division  under  my  orders.     Upon 
the  left,  the  enemy  at  first  contented   liimself  with  an  attack 
upon  our  picquets,  wiiich  however  in  general  maintained  their 
ground .   I  inding  however  his  ciTorts  unavailing  on  the  right  and 
centre,  he  seemed  determined  to  render  the  attack  upon  ll>e 
left  more  serious,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  village  through  which  the  great  read  to  Madrid  passes, 
and  which  was  situated  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  hne.     From 
this  post,  however,  he  was  soon  expelled,  with  considerable 
loss,  by   a  gallant  attack  of  some  companies  of  the  2nd  bat- 
talion 14th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nicholls;  be- 
fore five  in  the  evening,  we  had  not  only  successfully  repelled 
every  attack  made  upon  the  position,  but  had  gained  ground 
in  almost  all  points,  and  occupied  a  more  forward  line  than  at 
the  commencement  of  tKe  action,   whilst  the  enemy  confined 
his  operations  to  a  cannonade,  and  a  tire  of  his  light  troops, 
with  a  view  to  draw  o'This  other  corps.     At  six  the  firing  en- 
tirely ct.-ascd,     "I'he  diiferent  brigades  were  re-assembled   on 
tile  ground  they    occupied  in  the  morning  and   the   picquets 
and  advanced  posts  resumed  their  original  staiicns.  —  Notwith- 
standing  the  decided  and  marked  superiority  vhich  at  this 
momvnt  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  had  given   theim  over  an 
-en.'my,  who  from  his  number  and  the  commanding  advantages 
of  tiis  position,  no  doubt  expectedan  easy  victory,  I    did  not, 
on   reviewing  all  circumstances,   conceive  that   1    should    be 
warranted  in  daparting  from  what  I  knew  was  the  fixed  and 
previous  determination  of  the  late  commander  of  the  forces, 
f.j  witiidraw   the    army  on   the  evening  of  the  loth,  for   the 
[urpose  of  embarkation,  ilie  previous  arrangements  for  which 
iidd   already   b»en   made  by  his  order,  and  were,  in  fact,  far 
advanced  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.    The  troops 
quitted  their  posiiion  about  ten  at  night,  widi  a  degree  of  order 
tuat  did  them  credit.     The  whole  of  tlu:  ariilkry  that  remain- 
eii  tuiembarked  having  been  withdrawn,  the  troops  followed 
;n  the  order  prescribed,  and  marched  to  their  respective  points 
f)f  embarkation  in  the  town  and  neii'tiliourhood  of  Corunaa. 
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Thepicquets  remained  at  their  posts  until  five  in  the  morning 
of  the  ITtli,  when  they  were  also  withdrawn  with  simihir 
orders,  and  without  the  enemy  having  discovered  the  move- 
ment.— By  the  unremitted  i.  xerlions  of  captains  the  honourable 
H.  Curzon,  Gossehn.  Boys,  IJainier,  Serreit,  Hawkins, 
Digby,  Carden,  and  Mackenzie,  of  the  royal  navy,  who,  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  Kear  Admiral  dt  Courcy,  were 
entrusted  with  ihe  service  of  emba.king  tliearmy;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  arrangemenis  made  by  comniissioHcr 
Bowen,  captains  Bowen,  and  IShepherd,  and  the  other  agents 
for  transports,  the  whole  of  the  army  were  embarked  wuh  an 
expedition  which  has  seldom  been  equalled.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brigades  under  Major-Generals  Hill  and  Beres-  , 
ford,  wliich  were  destined  to  remain  on  shore,  until  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  should  become  manifest,  the  whole  was 
afloat  before  day  light. — The  brigade  of  Major-General  Beres* 
ford,  which  was  alternately  to  form  our  rear-guard,  occupied 
the  land  front  of  the  town  of  Corunna  ;  that  under  Major-Ge- 
neral Hill,  was  stationed  in  reserve  on  the  promontory  in  rear 
of  the  town. — The  enemy  pushed  his  light  troops  towards 
the  town  soon  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  mol-ning  of  the  17th, 
and  shortly  after  occupied  the  heights  of  St,  Lucia,  which 
commanded  the  harbour.  But  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
siance,  and  the  manifold  defects  of  the  place,  there  being  n»- 
apprehcnsion  that  the  rear-guard  could  be  forced,  and  the 
disposition  of  the-  Spaniards  appearing  to  be  good,  the  em- 
barkation of  Major-General  Hill's  brigade  was  commenced 
SLVid  completed  by  3  in  the  afternoon;  Major-General  Beres- 
ford,  with  that  zeal  and  ability  which  is  so  well  known  to 
yourself  and  the  whole  army,  having  fully  explained,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Spanish  governor,  the  naiure  of  our  move- 
ment, and  having  made  every  previous  arrangement,  with- 
drew his  corps  from  the  land  front  of  the  town  soon  after 
dark,  and  was,  wiih  all  the  wounded  that  have  not  been  pre- 
viously moved,  embarked  before  one  this  morning. — Circum- 
stances forbid  us  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  victory  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  crown  the  efforts  of  the 
army,  can  be  aiiended  with  any  very  brilliant  consequences 
to  Great  Britain.  It  is  clouded  by  the  loss  of  one  of  her  best 
soldiers.  It  h;is  been  achieved  at  the  termination  of  a  long 
and  harrasing  service.  The  superior  numbers,  and  advantageous 
position  of  the  enemy,  not  less  than  the  actual  situation  of  this 
army,  did  not  admit  of  any  advantage  being  reaped  from  suc- 
cess. It  must  be  however  to  you,  to  the  army,  and  toourcoun* 
try,  the  s\Veetest  reriection,  that  the  lustre  of  the  British  arms 
has  been  iviaintained,  amidst  many  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. The  army  which  had  entered  Spain,  amidst  the 
fairest  prospects,  had  no  sooner  completed  its  junction,  than 
owing  to  tiie   multiplied  disasters  that   dispersed  the  native 
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armies  around  us,  it  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  Tiie  ad- 
vance of  the  Brifisii  corps  from  the  Uuero,  affoidcd  the  best 
hope  that  the  Souih  of  Spain  might  be  relieved,  but  this 
generous  edbrt  lo  save  the  unfortunate  people,  also  aiforded 
the  enemy  the  opportunity  of  directiner  every  cfl'ort  of  his 
numerous  troops,  and  concentrating:  all  his  principal  resources 
for  the  destruction  of  the  only  regular  force  in  the  North  of 
Spain. — You  are  well  aware  with  what  diligence  this  system 
has  been  pursued. — ^I'hcse'  circumstances  produced  the  ne- 
cessity of  rapid  and  harrassi'.g  marches,  which  had  diminished 
the  numbers,  exhausted  the  strength^  and  impaired  the  equip- 
ment of  the  army.  Notwiihstandiag  all  these  disadvantages,  ' 
and  those  naore  immediately  attached  to  a  defensive  position, 
which  the  imperious  necessity  of  covering  the  harbour  of  Co- 
runna  for  a  time  had  rendered  indispensa'  le  to  assume,  the 
native  and  undaunted  valour  of  British  troops  was  never 
more  conspicuous,  and  must  have  exceeded  what  even  your 
own  experience  of  that  invaluable  quality,  so  inherent  in  them, 
may  have  taught  you  to  expect.  When  every  one  that  had 
an  opportunity  seemed  to  vie  in  approving  it,  it  is  difficult 
for  me,  in  making  this  report,  to  select  p^irticular  instances 
for  your  approbation.  The  corps  chieflv  engaged  were  the 
brigades  under  Major-Gencrals  Lord  William  Benrinck,  and 
Manningham,  and  Leith;  and  the  brigade  of  guards  under 
Major-General  Warde. — To  these  officers,  and  the  troops 
under  their  immediate  orders,  the  §;reatcst  praise  rs  due. 
Major- General  Hill  and  colonel  Catlin  Crawford,  with  their 
brigades  on  the  left  of  the  position,  ablv  supported  their  ad- 
vanced posts.  The  brunt  of  the  action  fell  upon  the  4th,  42d, 
50th,  and  81st  regiments,  with  parts  of  the  brigade  of  guards, 
and  the  26th  regiment.  From  Lientenani-Coloncl  Murray, 
quarter-master-General,  and  the  officers  of  the  general  staff, 
I  received  the  most  marked  assistance.  I  .had  reason  to 
regret,  that  the  illness  of  brigadier-general  Clinton,  adjutant- 
general,  deprived  me  of  his  aid.  I  was  iiidc!)ted  to  bri^^adier- 
gencral  Slade  during  the  action,  for  a  zealous  ofTer  of  his  per- 
sonal services,  although  the  cavalry  were  embarked. — The 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  having  gone  to  sea,  yesterday  even- 
ing, the  whole  being  under  weigh,  and  the  corps  in  the  em- 
barkation necessarily  much  mixed  on  board,  it  is  impossible 
at  present,  to  lay  before  you  a  return  of  our  casualties.  I  hope 
the  loss  in  numbers  is  not  so  considerable  as  might  jhave  been 
expected.  Jf  I  was  obhged  to  form  an  estimate,  1  should  say, 
thai  I  believe  it  did  not  exceed  iu  killed  and  wounded  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  ;  tiiai  of  the  enemy  must  remain  un- 
known, but  many  circumstances  induce  me  to  rate  it  at  nearly 
double  the  above  number.  We  have  some  prisoners,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  number;  it  is 
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not,  however,  considerable.  Several  officers  of  rank  have 
fallen,  or  been  ■wounded,  among  whom  I  am  only  at  present 
enabled  to  state  the  names  of  lieutenant-colonel  Napier,  92d 
regiment,  majors  Napier  and  Stanhope,  5()th  regiment,  killed  ; 
lieutenant-colonel  Winch,  4fh  regiment,  lieutenant -colonel 
^laxwell,  'Joth  regiment,  lieutenant-colonel  Fane,  59th  regi- 
ment, lieutenant-colonel  Griff  ;h,  guards,  majors  Miller  and 
Williams,  8 1  st  regiment,  wounded. — To  you,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  excellent  qualities  of  Lieutenant-General 
hir  John  Mcore,  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  loss  the  army 
and  his  country  have  sustained  by  his  death.  His  fall  has  de- 
prived me  of  a  valuable  friend,  to  whom  long  experience  of 
his  worth  had  sincerely  attached  me.  liut  it  is  chiefly  on 
f)ublic  grounds  that  I  must  lament  the  blow.  It  will  be  the 
conversation  of  every  one  who  loved  or  respected  his  manly 
character,  that  after  conducting  the  army  through  an  arduous 
retreat  with  consumrriate  firmness,  he  has  terminated  a  career 
of  distinguished  honour  by  a  death  that  has  given  the  enemy 
additional  reason  to  respect  the  name  of  a  British  soldier. 
Like  the  immortal  Wolf,  he  is  snatched  from  his  country  at  an 
early  period  of  a  life  spent  in  her  service;  like  Wolf,  his  last 
moments  were  gilded  by  the  prospect  of  success,  and  cheered 
by  the  acclamation  of  victory;  like  Wolf,  also,  his  memory 
will  for  ever  remain  sacred  in  that  country  which  he  sincerely 
loved,  and  which  he  had  so  faithfully  served. — It  remains  for 
me  only  to  express  my  hope,  that  you  will  speedily  be  restor- 
ed to  the  service  of  your  country,  and  to  lament  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  that  removed  you  from  your  station  in  the 
field,  and  threw  the  momentary  command  into  far  less  able 
hands. "  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

JOHN   HOPE,  Xieutenant-General. 
To  Lieutenant-General,  Sir  D.  BAIRD,  &:c.  &c. 

The  Frencli  accounts  are  supplementary  to  this, 
but  probably  they  must  be  regarded  as  exaggerat- 
ed supplements. 

THIRTIETH  BULLETIN 

Of  the  French  Artny  of  Spain, 

Valladolid,  Jan.  21. 

"  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  left  Betanzos  on  the  12th  inst. 
Having  reached  the  Mero,  he  found  the  bridge  of  Burgo  cut. 
The  enemy  was  dislodged  from  the"  village  of  Burgo.  In  the 
mean  while  General  I'ranceschi  ascended  the  river,  which  he 
crossed  at  the  bridge  of  Sela.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
nigh  road  from  Corunna  to  Santiago,  and  took  six  officers  and 
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60  soldiers  prisoners.    On  the  same  ciay  abody  of  30  marines, 
who   were  tctchiiig  watir  from   the  bay   near   Moro,   were 
taken.     I'Vom  the  village  of  Pcrillo,  the  English  fleet  could  be 
observed    in   the  harbour  of  Corunna. — On  the    13th,   the 
enemy  caused  two  powder  magazines,  situated  on  the  heights 
of  St.   Margartt,  at  half  a  league  from  Corunna,  to  be  blowa 
up.     The  explosion  was  terrible,  and  was  felt  at  the  distance 
of  three  leagues. — On  the  14th,  the  bridge  at   Burgo  was  re- 
paired, and  the  French  artillery  was  able  to  pass.     The  ene- 
my had  taken  a  position  at  two  leagues  distance,  half  a  league 
before  Corunna.     He  was  seen  employed  in  hastily  embark- 
ing his  sick  and  wounded,  the  number  of  whom  according 
to  spies  and  deserters,  amounts  to  3,000  or  4,000  men.     The 
English  were  in  the  meanwhile  occupied  in   destroying  the 
batteries  on  the  coast,  and  laying  waste  the  country  on  the  sea 
shore.  The  commandant  of  the  fort  of  St.   Philip,  suspecting 
the  fate  intended  for  hisf  ortification,  refused  to  admit  them  into 
it. — On  the  evening  of  the  I4th  we  saw  a  fresh  convoy  of  160 
sail  arrive,  among  which  were  four  ships  of  the  line. — On  the 
morning  of  the  Ijth,  the  divisions  Merle  and  Mermet  occupi- 
ed   the  heights  of   Villaboa,   where   the   enemy's   advanced 
guard   was   stationed,   which   was   attacked    and  destroyed. 
Our  right  wing  was  stationed    on  the  point   where   the    road 
fronf  Conmiia  to  Lugo,  and   that  from   Corunna  to  Santiago 
meet.     The  left   was  placed  behind  the  village  of   Elvina. 
The   enemy  was  stationed  behind  some  beautiful   heights. — 
The  rest  of  the  13th  was  spent  in  fixing  a  battery  of  l;^  pieces 
of  cannon;  and  it  was  not  till  the  lo'th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  that  th.e  Duke  of  Dalmatia  gave  orders  to  attack. 
— The  assault  was  made  upon  the  English  by  the  first  brigade 
of  the  division  of  Mermet,  which  overthrew  them,  and  drove 
them  from    the  village  of   Elvina.     The  second   regiment    of 
light  infantry  covered   itself  with  glory.     General  Jardon,  at 
the  head  of  the   Voitigeurs,  wrought  a  terrible  carnage.    The 
enemy    driven  from   his  positions,    retreated   to  the  gardens 
which  surround  Corunna  . — The  night  growing  very  dark,  it, 
was  necessary  to  suspend  the  attack.  The  enemy  availed  him- 
self of  this  with  precipitation.     Only  G,UOO  of  our  men  were 
engaged,  and  every  arrangement  was  made  for  abandoning  the 
position*   of  the   night,  and   advancing  next  day  to  a  general 
Hack.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  has  been   immense.     Two  of 
our  batteries  played  upon  thein   during  the  whole  of  the  en- 
gagement.    We  counted  on    tlie    field   of  battle   more  thaa 
eight  hundred  of  their  dead  bodies  ;  amung   which   was  the 
body   of<.ieneral    Hamilton,  and   those  of  two  other   general 
Cifi'  ers,  whose   names   we   are  una(jiiaiiit.i'<l  wi'.h.     We  have 
taken    20    officers,  300    men,  and  4  pieces  of  cannon.     The 
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English  have  left  behind  them  more  than  1,500  horses,  which 
they  had  killed.     Our  loss  amounts  to   100  killed   and  150 
wounded. — The  colonel  of  the  4Tth  regiment  distinguished  him- 
self.—An  ensi'^n  of  the  31st  infantry  killed  with  his  own  hand 
an  English  officer,  who  had  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  him 
his   eagle.     The  General   of  artillery  Bomgeat   and  colonel 
Fontenay  have  signal'zed  themselves.     At  day-break  on  the 
17th,  we  saw  the  English  convoy  under  sail.     On  the    18th, 
the  whole  had    disappeared.    The   Duke  of  Dalmatia  had 
caused  a  carronade  to  be  discharged  upon  the  vessels   from 
the  fort  of  Santiago.     Several  transports  ran  aground,  and  all 
the  men  who  were  on  board  were  taken.     We  found  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Palloza  (a  large  manufactory,  &c,  in  the 
suburbs  ofCorunna,   where  the  English  had  previously  been 
encamped),  3,000    English  muskets.     Magazines  also  were 
seized,   containing  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  other 
effects,  belonging  to  the  hostile   army.     A   great  number   of 
■wounded  were  picked  up  in  the  suburbs.     The  opinion   of 
the  inhabitants  on  the  spot,  and  deserters,  is,  that  the  number 
of  wounded   in   the  battle   exceeds  2,500   men.     Thus  has 
terminated  the  EngHsh  expedition  which  was  sent  into  Spain. 
After  having  fomented  the  war  in  this  unhappy  coimtry,    the 
English  have  abandoned  it.     They  have  disernbarked  38,0,00 
mtn  and  6,000  horses.   We  have  taken  from  them,  according 
to  calculation,  6,500  exclusive  of  the  sick.     They  have  re- 
embarked   very   little  baggage,  very  httle  ammunition,   and 
very  few  horses.     We  have  counted  5,000  killed  and  left  be- 
hind.    The   men  who  have  found  an  asylum  on  board   their 
vessels  are  harrassed  and  dejected.     In  another  season  of  the 
year  not  one  of  them   would  have  escaped. — The  facility  of 
cutting   the  bridges,  the  rapidity  of  the  torrents,  which  in 
winter  swell  to   deep  rivers,    the  shortness  of  the  days,   and 
the  length  of  the  nights,  are  very  favourable  to  an  army  on 
their  retreat.     Of  the  38,000  men  whom  the  English  had  dis- 
embarked, we  may  be  assured   that  scarcely  24,000  will  re- 
turn to  England.     The  army  of  Rom  an  a,  which  at   the  end 
of  December  by  the  aid  of  reinforcements  which  it  had  receiv- 
ed from   Gallicia,  consisted  of  16,000  nien,  is  reduced  to  less 
than  5,000  men,  who  are  wandering  between  \'igo  and  San- 
tiago, and  are  closely  pursued.    The  kingdom  of   Leon,  the 
province  of  Zamora,  and  all  Gallicia,  which  the  English  had 
been  desirous  to  cover,  are  conquered   and   subdued.     The 
General  of  Division   Lapisse  has  sent  patroles  into   Portugal, 
■who  have  been  well  received  then*.     General  Maupctet  has 
entered  Salamanca;  he  met  there  with  some  sick  of  the  En- 
glish troops." 
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TillRTY-lIKSr  BULLtTLM 
Of  the  French  Armij  f;/ Stain,  No  date. 

♦^  The    English  regiments  bearing  the  numhcrs  42,  50,   and 
52,  have  been  entirely  destroved  in  the   battle   on  the  16th, 
near  Corunna.    Not  (iO  men  of  each  of  these  corps  embarked. 
The  General-in-Chief  ^Joore,  has  been  killed  in   atiempting 
to  charge  at  the  head  of  this  briiiade,  with  the  view  of  restor- 
ing the  fortune  of  the  day.     Fruitless  ellorts!     This  troop  wa;? 
dispersed,  and  its  ijencral  slain  in  the  midst  of  it.     General 
Baird  had  been   already  wounded,     lie  passed  through  Co- 
runna to  get  on  board   bis   ship,  and  did  not  get   his  wound 
dressed  till  he  got  on  board  ;  it  is  reported  that  he  died  on  the 
19th.     After  the  battle  on  the    16th,  a  dreadful  night   passed 
at  Corunna. — The  English  entered  in  confusion  and  consterna- 
tion.    The  English  army  had   landed  more  that  80  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  only   12  were  re-embarked  :  the  remainder  has  been 
taken  or  lost;  and  by  a  return   made,  we  find  ourselves  in 
possession  of  60  pieces  of  English   cannon.     Independent  of 
two  millions  of  treasure  the  army  has  taken  from  the  English, 
it  appears  that  a  treasure  more  considerable  has  been  cast  a- 
way  among  the  roeks  and  precipices  which  border  the  road 
from  Astorga  to  Corunna.  The  peasants  and  the  soldi«rs  have 
collected  a  great  quantity  of  silver  among  the  rocks.  In  the  en- 
gagements whi<  h  took  place  during  the  retreat,  and  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  two  English  generals  were  killed,  and 
three   wounded.     General  Crawford  is  named    among   the 
last.     The  Enj^lish   have  lost  every  thing  that  constitutes  an 
army — general,  artillery,  horses,  baggage,  ammunition,  maga- 
2Mnes.     On  the   17th,  at  day-break,  we  were  masters  of  the; 
heights  that  command  the  road  to  Corunna,  and  the  batteries 
were  playing  upon  the  English  convoy.     The  result  was,  thjit 
many  of  the  ships,  were  unable  to  get  out,  and  were  taken  at 
the  capitulation  of  Corunna.     I'ive  hundred  horses  were  also 
taken  still  alive,  lii,000  muskets,  and  a  great  deal  of  battering 
cannon  abandoned  iiy  the  enemy.     A  great  number  of  maga- 
zines are  full  of  preserved  provisions    (munition  of  confec- 
tionncs),  which   the   English    wished  to    carry  off,  but   were 
obliged    to   leave    behind.      A    powder  magazine,  coniaining 
200,()00ibs.  vvei-ht  of  powder,  has  also  fallen  into  our  hands. 
'Ihe  English,  surprised  by  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  the  IGth, 
have  not  even  had  time  to  destroy  their  magazines.     There 
were  even  -300  English  sick  in  the  hospitals.     We  found  ia 
the  port  seven  English  ships — three  were  loaded  with  horses, 
and  four  with  troops.     They  could  not  get  out.     The  fortress 
of  Corunna,  is  of  an  extent  which  secures  it  from  a  coup  dc 
main.     It  was  therefore  impossible  to  enter  it  before  the  20th, 
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in  virtue  of  the  annexed  capitulation.  In  Corunna  we  found 
above  200  pieces  of  Spanish  cannon.  Tlic  French  Consul 
Fourcroy,  the  general  Quesnel,  and  his  staff;  M.  Bouyars, 
officer  of  ordnance ;  M.  'iabourcau,  auditor;  and  350  l*ri.-ncn 
soldiers  or  scamenj  who  had  been  made  prisoners  either  m 
Portugal  or  on  board  the  ship  Alias,  have  been  delivered  up. 
They  express  great  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  cfficers 
of  the  Spanish  navy.  The  English  will  have  gained  l>y  their 
expedition  the  hatred  of  ilie  Spaniards,  shame,  and  dishonour. 
The  flower  of  their  army,  composed  of  Scotchmen,  has  been 
either  wounded,  killed,  or  taken.  General  Franceschi  has 
entered  St.  Jagode  Cornpostella,  where  newfound  seme  maga- 
zines and  an  Iinglish  guard,  which  he  took,  lie  marched 
immediately  upon  Vigo.  Komana  appeared  to  have  taken 
this  route  with  2,500  men,  all  that  he  could  rally.  The  di- 
vision of  Mermct  marched  on  I'Vrrol.  The  air  about  Co- 
runna is  infected  by  the  carcases  of  1,200  horses  whom  the 
English  killed  in  the  streets.  I'he  first  care  of  the  Duke  of 
DaJmatia  has  been  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  salubrity, 
equally  important  to  the  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants.  General 
Alzedo,  governor  of  Corunna,  appears  to  have  taken  part 
wit-h  the  insurgents  only  from  the  constraint  of  force.  He 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  king  Joseph  Napoleon  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  people  manifest  the  joy  they  feel  at  being  de- 
livered from  the  English." 

An  admission  in  this  last  Bulletin  is  all  that  is 
requisite,  to  show  that  such  expressions  as  '*  driv- 
ing the  English,"  as  "  overthrowing  the  English," 
and  similar  phrases,  that  have  been  used  in  these 
accounts,  were  not  exactly  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  not  possible  to  enter  Corunna  until 
the  20th  it  seems,  and  then  it  could  only  be  en- 
tered by  capitulation,  so  that  the  English  might 
have  obtained  lodging  for  a  night  or  two  before 
they  could  have  been  driven  into  the  sea.  Now 
if  they  really  hid  themselves  in  the  gardens  of 
Corunna  from  the  wrath  of  Marshal  Soult,  how 
came  the  gallant  Duke  not  to  putsue  them  to  the 
gates  and  enter  the  town  with  them  }  In  truth,  he 
was  repulsed,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  they 
were  willing  to  go  quietly  otf,  as  General  Hope 
has  stated ;  he  was  even  weakened  so  con^iderably 
that  Alzedo,  the  Governor,  obtained  very  favour- 
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able  terms,  and  particularly  that  *'  no  person 
should  be  prosecuted,  arrested,  or  otherwise  pun- 
ished, for  any  opinion  or  line  of  conduct  he  might 
have  adopted  daring  the  disturbances  at  Corunna, 
or  even  in  Gallicia."  We  shall  now  see  that  the 
conquest  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  considered 
complete. 

THIRTY-SECOND  BULLETIN 

0/  iJie  Fr  e n  c h  ^rwr^  0/  S  p  a  r  N. 

**  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  being;  arrived  before  Ferrol, 
caused  the  place  to  be  invested.  Negociations  were  begun. 
The  civil  authoiitics,  nnd  the  military  and  naval  officers,  ma- 
nifested a  disposition  to  surrender;  hut  the  people,  fomented 
by  the  spies  whom  the  English  had  left  resisted.  On  the 
S^4th,  the  Duke  of  Dalmaiia  received  two  messengers,  one 
sent  by  Admiral  Melgarejo,  Commander  of  the  Spanish 
squadron,  and  the  other,  who  came  across  the  mountains, 
sent  by  the  military  Commanders.  'I  hese  couric  rs  were 
both  sent  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  They  stated 
that  the  authorities  were  under  the  yoke  of  a  furious  populace, 
excited  and  paid  by  the  agents  of  F^ngland,  and  that  8,000 
men  belonging  to  the  city  and  its  environs  were  in  arms.— 
The  duke  of  Dalmatia  had  to  resolve  upon  opening  the  trench- 
es ;  but. from  the  24th  to  the  2jth,  various  movements  were 
manifest  in  the  town.  The  17th  regiment  of  light  infantry  had 
repaired  to  Murgardos;  the  31st  regiment  of  light  infantry 
were  at  the  forts  nf  La  Palma  and  St.  Martin,  and  at  Lagrana; 
and  as  they  blockaded  the  fort  St.  Philip,  the  people  began 
to  fear  the  conscoiier.ccs  of  an  assault,  and  to  listen  to  men  of 
sense.  On  the  2Gih,  three  flags  of  truce,  furnished  with  au- 
thority, and  tlie  annexed  letter,  arrived  at  the  head-quarters, 
and  signed  the  surrender  of  the  place.  On  the  27th,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  division 
Mermet,  and  by  a  brigade  of  dragoons.  On  the  same  day 
the  garrison  was  disarmed ;  the  disarming  aloo  pr.niuced  5,000 
muskets.  The  people  Avho  do  not  belong  to  Ferrol,  have 
been  remanded  to  their  villages.  The  men  who  had  stain- 
ed themselves  with  blood  during  the  insurrection,  have 
been  arrested.  Admiral  Obregon,  whom  the  people  had  ar- 
rested  during  the  insurrection,  has  been  put  at  the  head  of  the 
arsenal.  There  have  been  found  in  the  pert  three  vessels  of 
1 12  £un9,  two  of  88,  one  of  74,  two  of  Qi,  three  frigates,  and 
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^  considerable  number  of  corvettes,  brigs,  and  unarmed  ves- 
sels, more  than  1,500  pieces  of  cannon  of  every  size,  and  am- 
munition of  all  kinds. — It  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  precipi- 
tate retreat  of  the  English,  and  the  affair  of  the  16th,  they 
would  have  occupied  Ferrol,  and  seized  this  beautiful  squa- 
dron.  The  military  and  naval  officers  have  taken  the  oath  to 
king  Joseph  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  What  they  relate  of 
their  sufferings  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  and  the 
English,  is  inconceivable.  Order  reigns  in  Gallicia,  and  the 
authority  of  the  king  is  re-established  in  this  province,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy. — General 
J^aborde  has  found  at  Corun.ia,  on  the  sea  shore,  seven  piece;* 
of  cannon,  which  the  English  had  buried  on  the  16th,  not  being 
able  to  take  them  away.  La  Rnmana,  abandoned  by  the  En- 
glish and  his  own  troops,  has  fled  with  500  men,  in  order  to 
throw  himself  into  Andalusia.  There  remained  at  Lisbon, 
only  about  4  or  5,()00  Englishmen.  All  the  hospitals  and  all 
the  magazines  were  embarked,  and  the  garrison  were  prepar- 
ing to  abandon  this  nation,  as  indignant  at  the  perfidy  of  the 
£r    '■  ■  ■  ■■  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Enquiries  into  the  Causes  of  the  Utc  Failurcc\ 

'JL  HUS,  in  little  more  than  two  months  -sve  hare 
seen  a  campaign  terminate,  whicii  laid  any  little 
hope  that  Kuropc  might  not  lia,ve  remained  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  for  conqueror  we 
arc  obliged  to  call  the  Kmperor  upon  this  occa- 
sion, although  the  opposition  that  ho  met  with  was 
vatlier  a  series  of  convulsive  movements  than  a 
warlike  struggle.  It  was  a  campaign  in  which 
there  was  more  gain  than  glory  on  one  side,  and 
more  loss  than  degradation  on  the  other. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  very  natural 
that  the  sutterers  should  be  unusually  chagrined, 
and  be  particularly  anxious  to  enquire  what  mea- 
sures could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  similar  miscarriages,  Spain  was  evidently-  in 
too  deranged  a  state  to  be  able  to  afford  any  ef- 
ficient aid  to  the  common  cause,  even  in  the  de- 
fence of  its  own  territory;  not  exactly  because 
it  was  without  a  Government,  but  because  it  had 
a  bad  one ;  not  because  the  people  were  left  to 
themselves,  but  because  those  who  undertook  to 
cruide  them  were  men  of  narrow  conceptions  who 
brought  with  them  the  principles  of  other  times, 
and  forms  suited  to  another  state  of  things ;  and 
who  rather  re-pressed  the  energies  of  the  people 
than  excited  them.  INIany  of  the  Members  of 
Government  were  themselves  sensible  of  their  own 
inadequacy,  as  well,  as  of  the  futilit}'^  of  all  the 
efforts  that  were  makinir  ;  but  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  adopting  a  rational  lorm  oi  governmg 
Hnder  their  circumstances  were  innumerable,  and 
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could  such  a  Government  iiave  been  formed,  the 
chances  against  lindmg  the  persons  capable. of 
administering  it,  with  the  infiuence  the  enemy  had 
then  acquired  in  the  country,  seemed  to  render  it 
impossible.  To  England  every  rational  creature 
looked  up,  in  expectation  that  it  \vould  use  the  in- 
fluence which  its  wealth  and  power,  so  largely  con- 
verteddnto  succours  for  the  defence  and  comfort  of 
Spain,  ought  to  give  it  in  her  councils,  and  become 
the  directing  soul  to  order  every  limb  and  member' 
of  the  allied  body,  according  to  the  profundity  of 
its  judgment,  and  the  maturity  of  its  experience. 

The  prejudices  of  the  greater  number  of  Sj)an- 
iards  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  listen  to  so  en- 
lightened a  policy,  they  chose  rather  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  hands  than  to  be  saved  by 
those  of  another 

The  English  people  who  had  borne  the  burdens^ 
of  war  so  long,  and.  who  had  so  decided  an  in- 
terest in  exposing  any  defective  policy  that  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  above  failures,  turned 
their  attention  to  their  own  Government,  with  a 
view  to  discover  whether,  if  it  should  acquire  the 
desired  ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  it  was 
capable  of  fulfilHng  the  public  expectation. 

At  this  particular  crisis,  the  advantages  of  po- 
pular discussions  received  a  testimony  that  will  be 
remembered  for  ages,  or  rather  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  will  be  seen  for  ages  to  come;  for 
though  the  general  disappointments  were  borne., 
with  the  utmost  firmness,  and  the  public  peace 
was  in  no  instance  broken,  yet  so  loud  was  the 
general  resentment  spoken,  that  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  listen  to  it,  and  to  enter  upon  en- 
quiries, that,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,]  affected  the 
highest  characters  in  the  state. 

The  Government  was  said  to  be  tainted  both 
in  a  military  and  a  political  sense,  by  having  a 
Commander-in-Chief  who  made  his  military   ar- 
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ranf^cments  from  other  considerations  than  tlic 
good  of  the  avniv,  and  by  having  a  Prime  Mi- 
nister who  had  no  other  quality  to  entitle  him  to 
his  situation  thin  liis  being  the  head  of  a  party. 
For  want  of  a  .Minister  of  commanding  talents,  it 
uas  saii.1  the  country  could  neither  obtain  a  pro.- 
per  degree  of  eoniidenee  from  its  allies  nor  of 
respect  from  its  enemies;  and  it  was  doubted 
whether  Ministers  had  not  for  many  years  receiv- 
ed their  appointments,  rather  because  they  might 
be  made  the  servile  instruments  to  promote  some 
little  views  of  the  court,  than  out  of  any  regard 
to  their  adaptation  to  office. 

England,  said  t!ie  public  voice,  has  undergone 
for  years  past  a  series  of  reverses  and  disgraces,  as 
contrarj"  to  her  just  expectations,  as  they  were 
to  the  apparent  means  which  her  Ministers  and 
Commanders  possessed  to  promote  her  glory  and 
success.  It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  them  here  ; 
they  are  but  too  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
friend  to  his  country.  The  punishment  of  their 
apparent  authors,  (whenever  they  have  been  found 
sufficiently  responsible  to  be  thought  amenable  to 
punishments)  has  been  quite  insufficient  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  evil.  This  shews  it  to  lie 
more  deep,  to  be  more  radically  inherent  in  the 
system:  and  further  inquiry  must  be  instituted 
before  it  be  possible  to  tear  it  up  by  the  roots. 
We  have  seen  exhibited  a  series  of  abuses  natural- 
ly arising  out  of  each  other  from  the  very  nature 
of  a  mixed  Government,  without  any  very  flag- 
rant gudt,  beijond  neglect,  in  any  party ;  for  that 
can  hardly  be  cdled  ifuilt  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  llow  from  particular  circumstances  of  situations 
or  particular  prejudices  of  education.  The  mis- 
chief incident  upon  them,  however,  is  not  the  less 
dreadful,  nor  cries  the  less  aloud  for  a  radical 
cure.  If  we  therefore  are  suflering  undtM*  unex- 
pected and  hitherto  unaccountable  misfortunes; 
if  our  hojjes  have  been  only  faiscd  upon  the  fairest 
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and  mobt  rational  grounds,  to  be  cast  down  and 
blasted  by  t.onic  accret  spell  which  leaves  us  writh- 
ing in  all  the  agonies  of  despair;  it  becomes  our 
paramount  duty  seriously  to  inquire  whether  any 
of  those  abuses,  so  naturally  flowing  frcni  an  un- 
justifiable deviation  from  tlietrue  principles  of  our 
Government,  have  not  actually  crept  into  our 
practice.  This  inquiry  it  is  our  business  to  insti- 
tute, with  all  that  attention  to  the  laws,  which  the 
situation  of  suljject  and  citizen  imposes,  and  all 
that  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  individuals, 
which  men  and  Christians  are  always  bound  to 
observe,  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  their  prima- 
ry and  more  important  duties.  Those  duties  con- 
sist in  probing  the  public  wounds  to  the  very  bot- 
tom, in  order  to  ascertain  the  proper  practical 
remedy. 

It  is  an  attempt  equally  delicate  and  difficult  to 
investigate  how  often,  and  in  what  degree,  the 
Public  Acts  are  reallij  and  substantially  those  of 
the  responsible  Ministers;  yet  there  are  some  facts 
so  prominent,  that  a  reflecting  mind,  even  sup- 
posing it  only  to  possess  the  most  common  sources 
of  information,  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  its  con- 
clusions, \Vhen  it  sees,  that  for  these  last  forty- 
eight  years,  there  has  existed  in  this  country,  with 
scarcely  morethan.one  exception,  a  series  of  weak 
Administrations,  which,  the  moment  they  began 
to  grow  strong,  and  to  promise  to  be  able  to  stand 
by  their  own  merits,  and  upon  their  own  system, 
were  replaced  by  others,  who  underwent  the  same 
fate;  no  other  conclusion  can  possibly  be  drawn, 
than  that  their  successive  appointments  and  re- 
movals could  nut  be  made  upon  public  grounds; 
that,  during  tlie  feeble  periods  of  their  ostensible 
power,,  their  acts  were  not  tlieir  own ;  or  at  least 
that  tiie  line  of  policy  to  which  they  were  respect- 
ively pledged  before  the  public,  was  followed  no 
further  than  was  sufficient  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  ;  while  the  real  managements 
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and  contronl  of  all  the  efficient  departments  was  i)i 
other  hands.  The  palpable  evil  coIl^e(ltleIlce.s  of 
the  necessity  for  this  partial  compliance  afford 
one  among  many  proofs  of  the  ruinous  eflcct  of 
half  systems.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  in 
the  management  of  the  public  force,  evon  an  ac- 
knowledged freedom  from  all  controul  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  public  agent,  would  have  been 
much  more  advantaficous.  So  manly  an  inroad 
upon  the  Constitution  (if  successful),  would  have 
given  its  peculiar  advantages  along  with  its  great 
and  peculiar  defeats.  But  a  weak  and  pettifogg- 
ing attempt  upon  the  public  freedom,  which 
by  mixing  responsible  with  unresponsible  agents, 
only  goes  to  paralize  the  public  force,  to  unsettle 
all  the  principles  of  public  action,  and  to  throw  a 
merited  air  of  vacillation  upon  the  councils  of  the 
country,  can  only  boast  (in  its  success)  of  the  rare 
merit  of  annihilating,  as  to  the  public,  the  advan- 
tao^e  of  every  system;  and  introducing  in  its  stead 
i(s  own  peculiar  nothingness.  V/hdtcscr  supposed 
benefits  may  occur  from  it  to  any  part'j  or  individ- 
ual in  the  State ;  it  is  rcalljj  hencjicial  only  to  her 
enemies. 

To  take  one  of  many  instances  as  a  proof.     For 
some  years  previous  to  the  American  \V^ar,  a  suc- 
cession of  Administrations  ostensibly  governed  the 
country,  of  whom  the  one  no  sooner  appeared  to 
be  settled  in  the  possession  of  power,  and  fully 
engaged  in  the  management  of  public  alfairs,  on 
the  principals  of  which  they  came  into  place,  than 
they  immediately  gave  way  to  a  new  set,  on  whom 
the  same  experiment  was  shortly  reiterated.     And 
as  each  Administration  was  necessarily  succeeded 
by  those,  who  held  a  precisely  opposite  opinion 
on  the  grand  question  of  policy  then  agitated,  the 
inevitable  consequence  as  to  the   public   councils 
was,  that  although  coercion  of  the  refractory  col- 
onists was  at  first  the  order  of  the  day;  before 
time  had   elapsed   to  judge  of  its  effects,  a  new 
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system  of  relaxation  and  indulgence  was  adopted  ; 
and  auain,  before  that  had  had  a  fair  and  reasona- 
ble  trial,  redoubled  severity  became  again  tne 
principle  of  the  tiiird  party  taken  into  power. 
Would  not  such  conduct,  among  men,  from  a 
superior  to  an  inferior,  be  justly  deemed  that  of 
a  week,  ignorant,  and  capricious  tyrant?  And 
could  that  of  this  country  appear  in  any  other 
light  in  the  eye  of  the  Americans?  Now  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  that  all  these  changes  could  not 
liave  been  made  upon  public  grourAs.  They  could 
never  have  required  that  our  American  brethren 
should  have  been  first  coerced,  then  indulged, 
then  again  coerced.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
evident  that  either  system  adopted  by  a  strong, 
wise,  and  efficient  government,  whose  persever- 
ance could  be  depended  upon,  would  at  first  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  Americans 
(before  the  enemies  of  Britain  laid  hold  of  their 
discontents  as  a  hopeful  spring  of  annoyance  to 
her),  might  either  have  been  constrained  or  con- 
ciliated with  success.  It  is  also  perfectly  dear, 
that  whatever  supposed  advantages  might  accrue 
to  any  individiuiL  from  these  changes,  the  real 
advantages  were  entirely  and  exclusively  with  the 
French.  For  they  no  sooner  beheld  the  weakness 
and  vacillation  of  the  public  councils,  and  foresaw 
the  probable  consequence  among  the  Americans, 
than  they  inmiediately  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  quarrel,  ^y  their  intrigues  and  assistance, 
joined  to  the  efforts  of  those  domestic  politicians, 
who  naturally,  and  justly,  felt  themselves  injured 
by  the  usage  they  had  received,  arose  the  result, 
which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  justify  the 
boast  of  the  French  Minister  (Maurepas),  "  that 
he  had  deprived  England  of  her  left  arm,  and 
would  shortiy  do  the  same  by  her  right  one." 

Nor  was  t!iis  the  whole. — If  t!te  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  French  Revolution  might  be  traced 
(as  it  frequently  and  very  plausibly  has  been,)  to 
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the  issue  and  tlie  circjinstances  of  the  American 
\A'ar;  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion, 
that  the  picsent  situation  of  Europe,  all  the  evils 
we  have  sullcred,  all  the  disasters  we  have  incurr- 
ed, the  enormous  load  of  debt  with  which  we  are 
oppressed,  may  be  traced  to  that  very  succession 
of  weak  and  contradictory  Administrations. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  speak  of  present  times:  but 
without  exagf^eration  one  may  be  allowed  to  as- 
sert, tliat  for  a  long  period,  and  particularly  whilst 
the  country  have  been  struggling  for  its  very 
existence,  against  the  strongest  combination  of 
power  and  ability,  that  ever  stood  in  array  against 
it,  precisely  the  same  disasteroiis  changes  of  men 
and  measures  have  occurred :  while  none  have 
acted  with  that  full  confidence  in  their  own 
strength,  which  can  alone  produce  glorious  re- 
sults. 

We  have  seen  one  set  of  men,  the  Addingtons, 
pjcquing  themselves  upon  carr\ing  on  a  conten- 
tion of  generosity  and  fair  dealing  with  a  cun- 
ning, treacherous,  and  unprincipled  enemy.  VYe 
have  seen  another  set,  the  Pitts,  raising  up  against 
Jiim  a  hostile  combination,  which  for  want  of 
tin)c,  and  a  settled  confidence  in  the  councils  of 
the  country,  necessarily  fell  short  of  its  object. 
In  opposition  to  this  system  we  have,  seen  a  third 
set,  the  Grenvilles,  by  an  extraordinary  neglect  of 
opportunities,  weakening  among  our  allies  the 
foundations  of  confidence  in  our  assistance,  and 
of  similarity  incur  political,  interests;  thus  conr 
triving  to  disgust  our  only  reniaining  powerful 
friend,  and  to  oiler  us  as  victims  to  cur  weakest 
and  most  conieniptible  enemies  j  wc  have  seen 
them  succeeded  by  others  with  vigour  enough  to 
lay  good  and  practicable  plans,  hut  without  j)ow- 
er  enough  to  execute  them,  wlio  tantalize  t!ie  pub- 
lic and  the  world  with  iiuttering  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, only  to  dash   the  cup  from  tiieir  lips,  when 
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the  gratiBcation  of  their  thirst  for  glory  seems 
fully  within  reach.  Public  disgrace  has  been  the 
consequence  to  us,  and  the  veal  benefit  of  the 
system  lias  rested  wholly  and  exclusively  with  our 
enemies.  ^ 

If  we  have  seen  the  first  principles  of  the  for- 
mation of  an  efficient  Ministry  to  be  wanting,  we 
shall  no  less  perceive  upon  further  inquiry,  that 
the  subordinate  conditions  are  equally  deficient. 
Supposing  the  first  difficulty  to  be  got  over,  and 
private  wishes  consonant  to  the  public  interests 
to  be  established,  there  would  still  remain  to  be 
conquered  habits,  which  a  long  perseverance  in 
the  old  system  seems  to  have  rendered  inveterate. 
This  brings  on  the  inquiry;  how  far  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  our  administrations  have  been 
such,  as  the  public  intprests  and  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  require:  first,  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
responsible  and  efficient  Prime  Minister;  second- 
ly, as  to  the  unanimity  and  responsibility  of  the 
subordinate  members. 

It  would  be  drawing  the  subject  to  too  great  a 
length  to  enter  into  an  historical  detail  on  these 
subjects.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  state  the  actual  condition  in  which  they 
stand.  Now,  although  we  may  be  perfectly  ready 
to  admit,  that  our  present  premier  the  Duiie  of 
Portland  is  a  very  worthy,  honest  gentleman,  as 
far  as  the  public  in  general  have  any  right  to  in- 
quire into  his  actions; — yet  we  apprehend  it 
would  be  rather  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  even  in 
his  best  and  most  vigorous  days,  he  ever  exhibit- 
ed any  transcendent'degree  of  talent  and  acumen  ; 
that  the  extent  of  his  capacity  was  ever  such,  as 
could  be  safely  trusted  in  opposition  to  a  strong 
combination  of  hostile  ability  and  power;  or  in 
the  controul  of  a  domestic  Government  that  may 
possibly  contain  discordant  materials.  If  this  be 
so,  what  term  of  reproach  would  he  deserve,  who 
should  maintain,  that  the  same  ^nind,  -xeakend  by 
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sgc,  and  enervated  by  disease,  is  capable  of  origi- 
nating and  earn  ing  on  a  successful  opposition  to 
a  combination  of  poucr  and  ability,  confessedly 
greater  than  the  modern  v.orld  has  ever  seen?  and 
of  controlino-  a  domestic  Government,  whose  un- 
animity, cannot  be  called  very  com])lete.  He 
who  would  assert  tiiis,  must  be  equally  prepared 
to  maintaii),  that  a  dlminntion  of  the  means  of 
resistance  increases  its  power;  and  that  nothing 
more  than  the  absence  of  all  force  is  necessary 
for  the  removal  of  inert  or  opj)osing  bodies. 
Concluding  it,  then,  to  be  an  absurd  farce  to 
call  the  Duke  of  Portland  an  efficient  Prime 
Minister,  the  result  is,  either  the  existence  or  the 
danger  of  that  anarchy,  which  always  must  ac- 
company a  mere  administration  of  departments, 
or,  what  it  is  impostiible  and  absurd  by  the  Coh- 
stitution  of  England  to  suppose,  that  the  real 
Prime  Minister  is  not  responsible. 

The  evils  arising  from  this  state  of  things  ar« 
so  obvious,  that  we  are  justified  without  further 
discussion  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions: 
Fi'-st  that  the  superintendence  of  a  Prime  IMinister 
infuses  an  uniform  energy  into  the  public  actions, 
even  those  of  the  lowest  agents,  by  taking  away 
irom  ignorance,  cowardice,  or  treachery,  all  hope 
of  escape,  through  intrigue,  and  private  patron- 
age, or  through  a  doubt  whether  the  misconduct 
be  not  rather  the  consequence  of  a  divided  go- 
vernment or  contention  for  power  at  home:  Sec- 
ondly, that 'many  of  the  disasters  which  have  of 
Jate  befallen  us,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
an  efficient  and  responsible  Prime  Minister  :  there- 
fore. Thirdly,  that  in  order  to  renew  the  system 
under  which  Kngland  formerly  Nourished,  such  a 
Minister  should  be  a[)pointed,  provided  that  he 
could  be  found  in  the  country.  And  that  he  may 
be  found,  none  can  doubt. 

The  want  of  control ing  power  in  the  Admi- 
nistration  will  in  some  degree  account   for  the 
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want  of  unaninihy  to  be  observed  among  them 
for  many  years  past.     7'iierc  are  notorious  facts 
in  sufficient  quantity,  to  satisfy  any  mind  at  ail 
in  the  habit  of  tracing  consequences  up  to  their 
immediate  causes.     Is   it  -possible,   i'or  cxi'.mple, 
that  the  same  mind,  which  projected  the  vigorous    . 
measure  of  opening  the  South  American  Colonics 
to  our  merchants  and  maniu^cturers,  should  have 
selected  an  agent  ior  the  purpose  of  executing  his 
■plans,  whom  all  the  world  knew  to   be  incapable 
of  conducting  them  to  a  successful  issue?     Could 
the  same   mind,   which    piarmed   the   defence  of 
iSicily   by  a   British  army,   have   consented   that 
abuses  should  continue  on  that  island,  which  ia 
case  of  an  attack,  would  convert  the  whole  popu- 
lation into  active  allies  of  the  enemy  ?   Could  those, 
who  resolved  to  secure  the    Turkish  empire  to 
our  interests  b}^  a  vigorous  display  of  our  power 
to  protect  or  to  destroy  it,  have  been  the  same 
men,  who  by  dividing  the  force  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  exposed  both  parts  of  it  to  destruction  ; 
or  wdio  became  the  dupes  of  a  concerted  report 
from  the  French,  tiiat  tiiey  would  occupy  Egypt, 
when  they  could  not  send  a  boat  there,  and  were 
induced   by  so  clumsy  an  artifice,  to  dis-patch  a 
British  force  where  tliey  were  destroyed  by  a  rab- 
ble,  when  a  secure  island,  which  would  have  an-    - 
swered  the  purpose  of  permanent  precaution  tea 
times  belter,  Jay  ready  for  occupation  ?     Could 
the   same  mind,  which   resolved   to    deprive   t.ie 
French  and  the  Russians  of  the  conmiand  of  the 
IJaltic,  and  to  destroy  for  many  years  all  prospect 
oi'  an  armed    neurraht}-  in  that  dangerous  quarter 
of  Europe,  have  likev.ise  resolved   to  leave  their 
purpose  les-i   than  half  efi'ected  ;   tluis  e^-rciting  all 
the  odium,  without  securing  any  of  the  advantages 
of  aggressive  warfare  ?   Could  he,  who  in  confnr^ 
mity  with  his  own  plan,  had  got  possession  of  all 
the  naval  resources  of  an  ini})ortant  enemy,   have 
likewise  restored  two-thirds  of  them  unimpaired,, 
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to  be  immediately  employed  in  hostility,  instead 
of  sitting  at  rest  (by  their  destruction)  all  possi- 
bility oF  annoyance,  for  a  period  beyond  the  pre- 
sent strueiile?      Wonld   he  have  ffiven  back   in 
perfect  order,  docks,   harbours,  stores,  batteries, 
timbers*,  men,   and  warehouses,    complete  with 
every  necessary,  to  be  immediately  employed  in 
active  assistance  of  our  determined  enemies,  which 
have  already  deprived  us  of  many  lives,  ships,  and 
cargoes,  and  will  of  many   more  ?     I'he  thing  is 
impossible!    Again,  could  the  same  mind,   which 
projected  the  re-conquest  of  Portugal,   have  also 
resolved   to  carry  into  execution  by  appointing 
ac;ainst  a  picked    general  of  the  enemy,   acting 
upon  a  unifornj   plan,   three  several   commanders 
from  different  parts  of  the  world   to  conduct  the 
same  army,   in  the   critical  circumstances  of  one 
short  campaign  ?   Could  the  same  part  of  the  Ad- 
niinistration,   wliich    had  already    appointed  to  a 
vvrork,  for  the  issue  of  which  they:  were  responsi- 
ble, a  tried  agent  known   to   be  perfectly  capable 
of  performing  it,   and   moreover  one  of  them- 
selves, have  aftervvurds  been  absurd  enough   to 
place  over  his  head  two  others,  totally  unconnect- 
ed with  them>  unacquainted    with  the  preceding 
circumstances  of  the  campaign,  and  who,  however 
respectable  they    may   individually  be,  are  quite 
amknown  as  successful  commanders  ?   The  double 
superccssion   in  the  course  of    two  days,  and  all 
the  ridiculous   confusion    arising   from    it,    must 
clearly  be  laid  at  other  doors,   than  those  of  the 
ostensible  ministers.     In  thcin  insanity  alone  could 
justify  the  act. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  utter  impossibility,  that 
men  acting  upon  tiie  same  or  similar  principles, 
could  voluntarily  have  been  guilty  of  all  these 
contradictions,  we  find  them,  upon  the  indisputa- 

*  In  all  the  private  yards  of  Copenhagen  the  stoics  principal- 
ly  belonged  to  the  Frencli,  as  there  is  every  reab<'n  to  belitvc. 
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ble  evidence  of  facts,  to  have  been  actually  and 
severally  the  acts  of  the  same  ostensible  Govern- 
ment. An  assurance,  therefore,  equal  to  certainty 
may  evidently  be  entertained,  that  the  in.en.  who 
have  formed,  and  stiil  form  the  ostensible  Govern- 
ment, are  not  unanimous,  that  they  act  upon  prin- 
ciples precisely  opposite  to  each  other,  that  the 
vigour  of  some  is  palsied  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
others,  or  that  the  public  vitzc's  of  (/wse  for  the 
beiujit  of  their  coiaUiy,  are  darkened  by  the  pri- 
vate machinations  of  those  for  ihe  benefit  oj  them- 
selves, and  their  dependents. 

Though  an  efficient  Prime  Minister  would  cer- 
tainly go  far  towards  remedying  these  disoixh'rs, 
there  is  another  cause  still  remaining  to  be  point- 
ed out,  and  ren^.oved,  before  tiie  remedy  could  be 
said  to  be  complete,  and  unanimity  thoroughly 
secured.  This  is  the  want  of  an  e!jual  degree  of 
responsihility  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Ad- 
ministration; and  in  those  who  are  employed  as 
subordinate  agents  in  the  execution  of  the  public 
measures.  A  'peculiar  delicacy  is  necessary  in 
treating  this  part  of  the  subject.  We  have  seen 
that  such  responsibility  is  absolutely  required  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  without  entej-ing 
into  any  discussion,  liow  lar  the  want  of  it  has  ac- 
tually PRopucED  the  evils  to  which  it  is  liabUy 
the  enormity  of  those  which  it  has  a  natural  tend- 
ency t'^  create  has  been  freely  pointed  out.  It  will 
therefore  be  quite  sufficient  nieriily  to  state,  in 
wiiat  respect  the  responsibility  of  the  public  a- 
gents  has  been  deficient. 

Every  subject  in  this  free  country  is  "  de  Jnrt^^ 
responsible  to  the  laws  for  all  his  L-ctions.  But  it 
is  nevejrtlieless  true,  that  somc^  may  stand  in  siveh 
situations  with  respect  to  the  public,  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  i>unish  them  for  any 
inefficient  conduct,  without  the  risk  of  producing 
more  mischief  than  the  original  fault;  and  next 
to  impossible  moreover  (supposing  it  advisable  to 
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run  tlie  ri.>k)  to  bring  tliem  to  j)ijnisi)nient  at  ail. 
Now  certain]  V  it  is  an  absolnte  farce,  and   worse 
than  a   crucr  mockery  of  the  good  sense  of  thi; 
people,    to   assert   that   such   persons   are    ''    DE 
lACTo"  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  any  pub- 
lic diitv  entrusted   to  their  discretionX     A  son  of 
the  Sovereign  for  example,  who  must  always  bti 
contemplated  as  the  possible  tenant  of  the  crown 
at  some  future  period,  stands  in  such  a  situation, 
with  respect  to   the  people,  that  they  must  do  I o 
i/iemsdves  as  much  more  serious  and  important  in- 
jury by  legailv  fixing  a, stigma  vpoii  his  character^ 
than    any    friend   to   the   IVIonarchj^    of  England 
would  advise  them  to  run  the  risk  of.  And  though 
it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  a  British  prince, 
while  the  throne  is  held  upon  its  present  tenure, 
should  ever    conmiit  a  will'ul    crane  against  the 
public;    yet  from  the   peculiar    predicament   in 
which  all  princes  stand,  as  to  their  education  and 
connections,  they  may  (if  intrusted   with   impor- 
tant and  efficient  offices),  be  very  liable  to  be  mis- 
led, even  consistently  witli  the  purest  and  best  in- 
tentions, into  acts,  for  which  a  ])rivate  individual 
would    deservedly    incur  a   legal  censure.       But 
would  any  man  who  wishes  well  to  the  Constitution 
cx)nsent  to  run  the  risk  of  establishing  a  legal  and 
indisputable  wrong,  against  one  who  in  a  few  years 
perhaps,  he  must  be  bound  to  maintain  can  do  no 
xoro/t"'  at  all?     Would   !ie  ever   be  accessary   to 
branding  with   disgrace  one,  to  whom   he  might 
thortly   be  bound   as  a  good  subject  to  look    up 
with  awe,  with  reverence,  with  love,  with  dutiful 
submission;  whose  character  he  would    be  bound 
to  maintain  against  all  impugners?   And  of  whom, 
to  speak  a  recorded  truth,  would  then  Justly  incur 
10  the  speaker  the  jjcualties  of  a  high  misdemean- 
our?     If  this  be  so,  who  shall  say   that  tlie  man 
who  has  all  tliese  securities  against  prosecution,  is 
*'  de  JactOy^  responsible  for  a  charge  entrusted  to 
his  ciire?     Such   absiu'dity  is  too  glaring  to   bv* 
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supp'irted;  and  it  is  therefore  the  less  necessar}^  to 
enier  i;ito  a  detiiiiof  the  (hiKculties,  wjiich  would 
occur  in  bringing  so  exaUcd  a  personni>e  to  just-. 
ice,  supposing  it  feasible  to  run  the  risk.     Wiiat 
difficulties  a  sense  of  loyaUj^,  gratitude  for  obliga- 
tions conferred,   love  and   duty  to   those  connec- 
tioni,    whose   feelings   would    be  implicaterl,   the 
power  of  wliich  it  would  be  almost  virtue  in  some 
of  its  possessors  to  employ  in  his  defence,  would 
throw  in  the  way   of  public    justice!     Surel}'  e- 
nougli  has  been   said  to   convince  any   impartial 
person  of  the  absolute  want  of  responsibility  in  the 
persons  in  question.    The  whole  discussion  would 
indeed  be  rendered  unnecessary  if  princes  \voiild 
but  consider,   that   he,  who    meddles  in  politics, 
must  often  be  mistaken,  and  sometimes  unfortunate, 
and  (however  innocently)  the  cause  of  disasters  to 
bis  country ;  that  the  holders  of  official  situations 
can   scarcely   avoid   making   more   enemies    than 
friends;  and   lastly,   that  every  thing  which  can 
possibly  implicate  princes   personally  in  the  dis- 
asters of  their  country,   or  the  sufierings  of  the 
people,  is  a  deadly  blow  given   to  the  monarchy, 
of  which  they   are  member.- ;  since  it  tends  to  di- 
minish its  only  true  security,  the  love  of  the  sub- 
jects, and'  their  conviction  that  their  own  welfare 
is  identified  with  it.      Whereas  on  the  contrary, 
every  thing   which  displays  in  a  prince  the  amia- 
ble virtues  of  kindness,  atrability,  generosity,  just- 
ice towards  the  people,   is  a  strong  cement  to  the 
fabric  of  the  Monarchy,  by   increasing   the  pea- 
pie's  love  and  gratitude,  and  their  sense  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  derive  from  it.     Political  intrigues,- 
and  official  situations  are  not  the  soil  where  these 
virtues  can  thrive,  or  be  generally  displayed.     If 
Princes  therefore  knew  their  own  interest,  there 
would  be  no  occasion,  upon  the  ground  of  respon- 
sibility, to  petition  that  they  may  not  be  placed, 
where  they   can  scarcely  avoid  doing  themselvos, 
and  their  coantry,  an  injury. 
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-  Let  us  not  >'.ipj)0?c  that  whippitig  tlie  cat  will 
prevent  the  monkev  froai  i\i>ii\i\  usiiTj^  her  paw  to 
steal  their  chesnuts.     inste;;d  ol"  invtitiiting-  an  e'n- 
cnquiry  whether  one  publie  agent  was  wrong  in  in- 
terfering with   the;  plans  of  his  predecessor,  or  a 
third  jiistiiicd,  in  conse.'iuence  of  sucii  interference, 
in  airreein";  to  conditions,  which  however  necessa- 
ry  are  clearly  disgraceful  to  the  country  ;  let  them 
at  once  have  recourse  to  tlie  fountain-head,  and  seek 
to   remedy  the  original  cause  of  so  mischievous 
and  inconsistent  a  farrago.     Let  them  reflect  witii 
seriousness,  ulu.nhcr    any   other   remedy    can  be 
found,    tlian  that  above  pointed  out;  namely,  a 
system  of  governing  by  a  responsible  administra- 
tion composed  of  an  efficient  prime  niiiiister,  nnd 
of  subordinate  members,  unanimous  among  them- 
selves, and  equally  responsible  to  their  countri/  for 
all  their  public  acts.      When  these  obieets  are  at- 
tained, England  wi!!  emerge,  as  she  has  heretofore 
done  by  the  same  means,  from   her  miserable  sys- 
tem of  half-measures,  from   her  wretched   policy 
of  incurring   all  ^/?e  of////j??,  without  sho'.ving   en- 
ergy enough  to   reap  any  of  the  benefits  of  war. 
she  will  risj  again  to  her  proper  station,  and  be- 
come not  the  weak  and  despised  friend  only,  but 
t!io  energetic  avenger,  and  the  firm  supporter  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe.     The  flame  lighted   up  m 
Sp.iin,  and  the  situation  of  the  Continent,  afl'ord  a 
prounsing  opening.     If  Kn'j^land,  by  one  virtuous 
exertion,  should  replace  the  springs  of  her  domes- 
tic   Government   upon    the  ancient  and   constitu- 
lionai  basis,  the  charm  will  ruir  through  every  de- 
partment; the  foreign  policy  will  assume  a  new 
and   co4isistent   aspect;  her  armies    will  triumph 
without    a  risk  of  having  their   laurels  tarnished 
bv  intrigfues  and  contentions;   her  allies  will   look 
up  to   her  with  confidence,  and  respect ;  her    en- 
emies  with  fear;  and  the  present  generation  may 
sull  bequeath  to  their  posterity,  a  long  succession 
of  ages  of  glory,  and  prosperity  .  - 
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From  geiural  reilcntions,  the  public  were  sooft 
led  to  particiiku*  encjuiries,  and  the  little  decorum 
that  the  Kini^'s  second  son,  the  Duke  of  York, 
Commandc^r-in-Cliief  of  the  forces,  had  observed 
in  his  pleasures,  exposed  liini  to  a  most  formida- 
ble attack  in  j)arhament,  involving- in  it  the  charge 
of  corrupting  and  Hcbilitating  the  whole  army. 
Mr.  Wardle,  a  colonel  of  militia  and  member  of 
Pavlianient,  arose  and  complained 

"  To  the  House  respecting  certain  abuses  which 
had  obtained  in  the  disposal  of  commissions  in  the 
British  army.     In  doing  this,  he  said  he  should 
make  no  assertion  in  which  he  was  not  support- 
ed by  positive  facts.     The  power  of  disposing  of 
commissions  in  the  military  service  of  England 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of  high 
birth,  power,  and  influence;  and  he  was  sorry  to 
observe,  that  this  power  iiad  been  exercised  to  the 
worst  of  purposes.     But  notwitstanding  the  high 
authority  and  powerful  influence  which  the  Com- 
mnndcr-in  Chief  possessed,   no   respect  to  cither 
fchould  induce  him   to  swerve  from  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  that  house,  or  operate  with  him  as  a 
motive  to  screen  iiis  Royal  Highness,  in  any  mis- 
use of  his  power  or   authority,   from  that  public 
justice  which  was  called  for   by  the  voice  of  the 
people.      No  other   motive   impelled  him   than  a 
sense  of  his  public  duty;  for  if  corruption  were 
not  attacked  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  so  formida- 
ble, the  army  and  the  country  must  fall  the  vic- 
tims of  its  influence.     It    was  necessary,  in    the 
first   instance,  to  put  the  house  in  possession  of 
the  true  purposes  for  which  the  disposal  of  com- 
missions in  the  army  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Connnan(icr-in-Chi{;f.     It    was   for  the  pur- 
poses of  defraying  the    charges  of  the  Half-pay 
List  for  the  support  of  vet^an  officers,   and  in- 
creasing  the   Compassionate  Fund,  for  the  aid  of 
oflicers'   widows  and  or[)hans  ;  and,  therefore,  any 
commissions  wliich   fell  by  dcatUs  or  promotions. 
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the  Commander-in-Chief  had  no  riglit  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  for  liis  own  qKivatc  emolument,  nor  to 
appropriate  for  the  like  purpose  any  diiferences 
arismg-  from  the  ehanf!:e  or  reduction  of  otticers 
from  full  to  half  pay.  He  had  thus  explained,  he 
believed,  the  nature  of  the  power  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  but  he  could 
brin<j  positive  proofs  that  such  commissions  had 
been  sold,  and  the  money  applied  to  very  dif-^ 
i'erent  purposes  from  tiie  logituuate  ones  required 
by  the  military  usages  and  establishments  of  the 
country.  If  he  could  prove  that  those  purposes 
were,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  ahaiidoiied  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  tliat  officers  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  half-pay  list  without  receiving  the 
usual  difference  in  such  cases;  and  if  he  could 
substantiate  such  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  miti- 
tary  officers,  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  con- 
tilituents  and  his  country  to  do  so. 

"  In  the  year  180:3,  His  Royal  Highness  set  up 
a  very  handsome  establishment,  iii  a  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town,  consisting  of  a  superb  house 
and  elegant  carriages  of  various  descriptions,  for 
a  favourite  lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Clarke.  Of 
the  lady's  name  he  should  have  occasion  to  make 
frequent  mention  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  natnes  and  facts,  to 
shew  the  House  that  he  had  not  taken  up  this  sub- 
ject on  light  grounds. 

"  The  first  fact  that  he  should  state  was  tlie 
case  of  Major  Touyn,  of  the  48th  r^jiment,  who 
received  iiis  com\Tiission  as  a  captain  on  the  2d 
of  August  180:5,  and  was  promoted  tea  majority 
in  the  3 1st  regiment,"  in  August  1S04-.  He  meant 
no  reHection  upon  this  gallant  officer,  nor  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  depreciate  his  merits;  he  meant 
merely  to  state  facts  as  commnicated  to  him.  Major 
Tonyn  was  the  son  of  a  very  distinguished  officer, 
and  might  liave  purchased  his  promotion,  if  he 
chose;    but   this   gentleman     was   introduced   to 
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Mrs.  CiaVke  by  a  captain  of  the  Royal  Wag-gon 
Train;  and  it  wa.s  agreed,  that  upon  iiis  appoint- 
ment to  a  innjority,  he  should  pay  5001.  the 
money  to  be;  lodged  at  a  house  to  be  named,  three 
days  before  he  was  gd;=;etted,  and  then  paid  to  a 
Mr.  Donavan,  a  surgeon,  in  Charles  street,  St. 
Jan.'cs's-square.  As  he  should  have  occasion  to 
mention  this  gentleman  (Mr.  D)  again,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  in  1 802,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  lieutenacy  in  a  garrison  battalion.  He  had 
never  inquired  what  vvas  the  nature  of  the  services 
lie  jierformed  ;  but  certainly  no  military  services, 
for  he  liad  never  been  near  his  regiment,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  perpetual  leave  of  absence.  He 
could  not  account  why  this  gentleman's  appoint- 
ment was  not  in  his  professional  line,  upon  the 
.Medical  UtaCi,  sufficient!}^  extensive  as  it  was  for 
the  purpose.  The  introducer  was  Captain  Huxley 
Sanden.  This  money  was  appropriated  by  Mrs. 
Clark  towards  the  purchase  of  an  elegant  service 
of  plate  from  Mr.  Purkis,  a  silversmith,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief paying  the  ren)ainder.  Thus  it 
was  evident  that  Mrs.  Clarke  had  tlie  power  of 
disposing  of  commissions  for  purchase;  secondly, 
that  she  received  pecuniary  considerations  for 
promotions;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  partook  of  the  emoluments;  and  this  he 
could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  live  witnesses,  in- 
cluding the  executors  of  Mr.  Purkis.    ■ 

"  The  next  fact  he  would  adduce,  vvas  that  of 
Colonel  Broods,  on  the  25th  July,  1805,  and 
which  was  transacted  through  a  Mr.  Tycld,  a"^ 
medical  gentleman  of  high  respectability.  It  was 
agreed  between  him  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  she 
should  receive  200l.  on  his  exchange  being  gazett- 
ed  :  the  lady  was  extremly  anxious,  and  said  she 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  200l.  with- 
out calling  on  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  on 
the  Saturday  following  the  promotion  was  g?izett~ 
ed.     He  should  be  able  to  produce  Lieutenant- 
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Colonel  Brooke,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Knight; 
and  he  would  be  tiie  last  person  in  t'vit  house  to 
bring  forward  such  charges  without  competent 
evidence.  He  next  stated  a  case  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  the  last,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
such  permissions  to  exchange  were  not  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  the  case 
of  Major  M'Donnel  and  Major  Sinclair,  of  the 
first  regiment  of  foot.  Major  Sinclair  had  been 
a  considerable  time  in  the  West  Indies;  the  cli- 
mate perfcctl}'  agreed  with  his  health,  and  there- 
fore he  was  desirous  of  going  upon  that  service, 
and  applied  to  the  Commander-in-Chief;  Major 
M'Donnell,  who  was  in  a  puny  state  of  health, 
earnestly  applied  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for 
leave  to  decline  that  service,  apprehensive  of  the 
danger  of  the  climate,  and  wishing  to  remain  ia 
I'^ngland.  But  Major  Sinclair  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  go^  and  Major  M'Donnell  was  refused  per- 
mission to  remain,  and  was  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  both  gentleman  fell  victims  to  the  ar- 
rangement, for  they  soon  died.  But  they  offered 
no  bribe  to  the  military,  patroness,  whose  influence. 
could  have  prevailed  in  their  cases. 

"  The  next  was  t!ie  case  of  Major  Shaw,  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Barrack  Master  General  at_  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  appeared  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiei  had  no  favourable  opinion  of  Ma» 
jor  Shaw;  but  Mrs.  Clarke  interposed:  he  con- 
sented to  pay  hi-r  lOOOl.  Of  this  money,  he  im- 
mediately paid  2()0l. ;  shortly  after  he  paid  her 
:'j()A. ;  when  she,  tinding  he  was  backward  in  the 
payment,  sent  to  demand  the  remainder;  but, 
lindmg  no  chance  of  receiving  it,  she  complained 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  immediately  put 
Major  Shaw  upon  the  li.df'-pa\'  list;  The  Hon- 
ourable gentleman  said,  he  had  a  letter  from  Ma- 
or  Shaw  himself,  stating  the  f.jct,  and  he  never 
knew  but  one  other  in:>tance  of  an  officer  being 
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thus  ptit  on  the  half  pay  list.  Here  then  was  fur- 
ther proof,  to  shew  that  Mrs.  Clarke's  influence 
extended  to  the  army  in  general,  and  that  it 
operated  to  put  any  officer  on  the  half- pay  list,  and 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  a  direct  party 
in  her  authority. 

"  The  next  case  to  which  he  should  advert  of 
the  lady's  influence,  was  that  of  Colonel  French, 
of  the  Horse  Guards.  This  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  commission  for  raising  new  levies  in 
1804,  and  the  business  was  set  on  foot  by  Mrs. 
Clarke.  He  was  introduced  to  her  by  Captain 
Huxley  Sanden,  and  she  was  to  have  a  certain 
sum  out  of  the  bounty  to  every  recruit  raised,  and 
a  certain  portion  of  patronage  in  the  nomination 
of  the  officers.  She  was  waited  on  by  Colonel 
French,  of  the  first  troop  of  Horse  Guards,  and 
as  the  levy  went  on,  she  received  various  sums  of 
money  by  Colonel  French,  Captain  Huxley  San- 
den, Mr,  Corry,  and  Mr.  Cockayne,  an  eminent 
Solicitor  in  London,  in  the  following  rates,  viz, 
for  a  Majority,  900l.;  Captaincy,  700l. ;  Lieu- 
tenancy, 4001,:  and  Ensigncy,  200l,  whereas  the 
regulated  prices  were  respectively  2, 600l.  l,500l. 
550l.  and  400l. ;  and  consequently  all  this  money 
was  lost  to  the  half-pay  Compassionate  Fund,  to 
put  money  into  Mrs.  Clarke's  pocket. 

*'  The  next  instance  was  one  iii  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself  was  a  direct  partaker  in 
the  advantages  of  this  traffic,  by  a  loan  to  be 
furnished  through  Colonel  French,  the  writings 
for  which  were  drawn  by  a  Mr.  Grant,  an  eminent 
Solicitor  of  Barnard's-Inn.  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing 3,000l. ;  but  he  did  not  receive  it,  because 
there  was  3,000l.  due  from  Government  to  Colo- 
nel French.  Hence  then  it  was  obvious  that  Mrs. 
Clarke  exercised  an  influence  in  raising  the  milita- 
ry force  of  the  country,  in  disposing  of  commands 
in  that  force,  and  in  converting  t'le  purchase  of 
commissions  to  her  own  private  advantage. 
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**  Having  said  now  enough  of  Mrs.   Clarke,  he 
would  next  proceed  to  the  case  of  Captain  May, 
of  the  Royal  African  corps      lie  meant  no  reflec- 
tion upon  that  officer.     }Ic  was  appointed  to  an 
Ensigncy  on  November  iS,  ISOG;  some  time  after, 
he  was  made   Lieutenant.     He  had  still  the  good 
fortune  to  remain  a  clerk  at  the  desk  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood, Army  Agent.    On  the  15th  of  April,  1808, 
he   Has  employed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  be- 
fore tfie  end  of  the  year  he  was  raised  to  a  Cap- 
tain  ill  the  Royal  African  Corps,  the  third  year 
after  his  first  appointment,  and  without    seeing 
service  ;  thus  promoted  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
subalterns  of  the  army,  without  any  regard  to  their 
long  services  and  wounds  in  their  country's  cause, 
though  many,  of  them  had  lodged  this  money  to 
pay  the  difference:i  on  promotion.     Whether  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  British  army,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  officers,  were  properly  to  be  sub- 
jected to  such  a  system,  the  House  of  Commons 
would  judge  and  decide.     He  hoped,  after  what 
he  had  stated,  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
refuse  to  grant  him  a  Committee  to  enquire  into 
those  transactions;  and  if  they  agreed,  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  bring  as  evidence  before   them 
Mrs.  Clarke  herself,  and  the  whole  of  the  other 
persons  whom  he  had  named 

"  There  was  auother  circumstance  in  this  case 
which  he  could  not  pass  unnoticed:  it  was  the  ex- 
istence of  a  public  office  in  the  City  of  London, 
where  commissions  in  the  army  were  offered  to 
purchasers  at  reduced  prices,  and  where  the  clerks 
openly  and  unequivocally  stated  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, and  in  his  hearing,  that  they  were  employ- 
ed by  the  present  favourite  mistress  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Mrs.  Carey;  and,  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  commissions  in  the  army,  they  were  em- 
plo3ed  to  dispose  of  places  in  every  department 
of  church  and  state :  and  those  agents  did  not 
hesitate  to  state,  in  words  and  writing,  that  they 
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were  employed  under  the  auspicies  of  two  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  Ministers.  Having  now  gone 
through  the  whole  of  his  statement,  the  Honoura- 
ble Member  conchided  by  expressing  his  hope 
that  the  House  would  gr.mt  him  a  Committee  to 
inquire  mto  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  iu 
respect  to  the  disposal  of  military  commissions." 


"^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Further  Enguiri'es. — Conduct  of  the  English 
Commander-in-Chief. —  Co?isequences. — The  Em- 
peror takes  Advantage  of  the  Tardiness  of  his 
Enemies. — Abolishes  the  Inquisition. — General 
Amnesty — Confiscations, — Threatening  Proclama^ 
tion. — State  of  Portugal. — Disposition  to  recover 
from  the  recent  Panic. 

^  LONG  train  of  enquiries  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  information  here  disclosed,  which 
although  they  did  not  justify  avy  criminal  pro- 
cec'din*;,  were  sufficient  to  show  the  British  Mi- 
nisters that  their  conduct  would  require  consider- 
able amendment,  before  the  arms  of  tie  country 
could  be  directed  with  any  thini^  like  success. 

Opinion  was  greatly  divided  as  to  tiie  degree 
in  which  the  Iloyal  Duke  had  acted  criniinally,. 
perhaps  the  views  of  party  mixed  too  much  in 
the  afiair  to  admit  a  just  judgment  to  be  given  at 
the  moment ;  but,  whosoever  reads  these  pages 
will  unhesitatingly  conclude,  tiiat  nnihout  any 
criminal  intention,  he  was  foolish  and  infatuated 
enough  to  have  been  the  passive  instrument  of 
promoting  all  those  base  and  improper  practices, 
after  be  could  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  write 
the  following  letters  to  an  artful  and  unprincipled 
woman,  to  whom  he  was  only  attached  by  a 
temporary  and  '  irregular  passion.  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  examined  bcfoni  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  her  evidence  she  gave  in  two  let- 
ters, which  were  proved  to  have  been  writtv^n  by 
the  Duke  of  York. 

The  first  had  the  Worthing  post-mark  upon  it, 
and  was  dated  August,  4,  1805. 

"  How  ran  I  sufficiently  express,  to  my  sweetest   darh'ng 
!»ve,  the  delight,  wliich  your  dear— dear,  pretty  letter  ^ave 
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ine,  or  how  do  justice  to  the  emotion  it  excited!  Milliens — 
millions  of  thanks  for  it,  my  angel,  and  be  assured,  that  my 
heart  is  wholly  fixed  on  your  affection.  I  am  c]uite  hurt,  my 
love,  that  you  did  not  go  to  the  Lewes  races.  It  was  kind  of  you 
to  think  of  me  on  the  occasion.  But  you  know  me  too  well  to 
suppose  that  I  could  think  of  adding  to  the  sacrifices  which  I 
am  but  too  sensible  you  have  made  to  me.  News,  my  angel,  you 
cannot  expect  from  me  from  hence,  for  the  life  I  lead  here  is  in 
the  family,  and  1  am  hurrying  them  to  leave  this,  that  I  may 
the  sooner  return  to  clasp  my  angel  in  my  arms.  E.xcept  Lord 
Chesterfield's  family,  there  is  net  a  person  here  but  ourselves 
that  I  know.  Last  night  the  play  went  olf  better  than  the 
jiight  before.  Dr.  O'Meara  gave  me  your  letter.  He  wishes 
to  preach  before  Royalty,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  procure 
him  the  occasion.  What  a  long  time  it  is,  my  darling,  since 
we  parted.  I  shall  long  for  Wednesday  se'nnight,  that  1  may 
return  to  my  love's  arms.     Adieu. 

' '        "  Your's  and  your's  alone." 

The  second  letter  was  dated  Sandgate,  August, 
and  was  to  the  following  effect: — 

•'  How  can  1  sufficiently  express  my  thanks  to  my  I'ive  for 
her  dear,  dear  letter,  and  the  assurances  it  contained  of  love. 
Oh,  my  angel,  how  you  are  beloved!  Every  day  convinces 
me  more  and  more  how  much  my  happiness  depends  upon 
her  affection.  How  I  long  for  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to 
return  to  my  love,  and  clasp  her  in  my  fond  arms.  General 
C'lavering,  my  love,  is  mistaken.  There  are  no  new  regi- 
ments to  be  raised ;  they  are  only  second  battalions  that  are 
to  be  formed;  so  that  his  business  cannot  be  done,  and  tell  him 
so.  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dearest  love,  for  the  handker- 
chiefs, Ihe  knowledge  of  the  hands  by  which  they  were 
made  will  make  tliem  much  more  gratifying  in  the  we  a  ing. 
Jivcrv  thing  has  turned  to  my  satisfaction  upon  my  tour,  f 
yesterday  inspected  the  works  along  the  Coast  to  Folkestone. 
Yesterday  too  I  revic.ved  the  I4ih  regiment  of  Sragoons, 
which  is  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  in  a  high  state  of  discipline. 
1  also  reviewed  four  regiments  of  militia,  which  took  up 
thirteen  hours.  To  day  I  go  to  Brayboume  Lees,  and  to- 
morrow to  Hastings.     Adieu,  my  love,  till  the  day  after  to- 


morrow." 


This  inquiry  in  one  point  of  view  will  be  im- 
portant beyond  the  present  age,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  enable  posterity  to  determine  why ;  notwith- 
standing we  -make  so  much  noise  about  corrup- 
tion and  reform,  so  little  reformation  t?lies  place. 

Mr.  ^iv'^ardei  up  to  the  time  when  he  made  his 
charges,  was  not  intimately  connected  with  either 
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«f  the  political  parties  in  England,  but  as  soon  as 
he  appeared  Ukely  to  humble  and  degrade  a  r/Ieni- 
ber  of  the  Royal  Family,  he  was  jonied  and  ap- 
plauded  with   the   loudest  eclat  by    the  English 
democrats,  and   by  all  that  paltry  unmeaning-  and 
unintelligible  class,  which  arose  out  of  the  hetero- 
genous parties  of  whom  we  treated  under  the  year" 
1800,  and  who  now,  in  that  country,  style  them- 
selves reformers.    This  remark  is  of  conseqiicnce  in 
our  History,  because  it  comes  in  support  of  an  ob- 
servation we  formerly  made, — "  That  this  body  of 
men  was  in  general  so  unprincipled,  that  tiioy  have 
acted  iDiijoV'i  ly  upon  no  principle,  e>:cepting  they 
have  atii-aijs.  hung  vpon  the  rear  of  ihfir  oun  Go- 
vernment, and  prevented  it  from  using  the  means' 
of  the  country  with  sufficient  elTect  to  restrain  the 
despotism  of  trance."     One  of  the  most  offen- 
sive acts  of  the  Duke  of  York  was,  that  of  having 
given  a  Captain's  Commission  to  Samuel  Carter, 
a  very   worthy  and  good  young  man,  but  who 
happened  to  have  been  footman  to  Mrs.  Clarke. 
To  oblige  Mrs.  Clarke  this  circumstance  was  kept 
out  of  the  foregoing  list  of  accusations,  it  after- 
wards however  crept  out ;  tliis  crime,  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  the   old  world,    was   confounding   the 
order    of    society,   and   introducing    innovations 
into  the  state,  but  in  the  revolutionary  style  of 
the  reformers,   it  ought  to  have  been  described 
as  raismg  a  plebeian  to  an  equal  with  his  fellow 
men  :  as  royally  paying  voluntary  homage  to  the 
equality  of  man,  and  iramplmg  upon  the  preju- 
dices of  the  age,  by  showing  that  nothing  but  a 
fair  chance    and   good  governn)ent  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  lowest  servaot  to  wear  the  honours 
of  a  gentleman.  This  act  was  in  character  with  the 
revolution  that   they  had   been  calling   for;    but 
now  they  did  not  like  it  because  it  had  not  been 
procurcd    by  their   own   means.      The   principal 
ground  of  tlieir  attachment  to  the  Revolution  of 
France,  was  its  having  thrown  down  the  artificial 
distinctions   of  birth  and  accident  which  raisc« 
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barriers  in  the  way  of  man's  pursuits,  and  pre- 
vented tliem  advancing  in  life  according  to  their 
inclinations  and  talents.  All  the  abuse  and  calum- 
ny that  they  had  heaped  upon  Mr.  Burke,  was 
on  account  of  his  foolish  attachment  to  those  ca- 
pricious and  nonsensical  distinctions;  yet  as  cor- 
rect copiests  of  the  demagogues  of  France,  now 
that  an  opportunity  presented  itseif  for  vilifying 
a  branch  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  temptation  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  in  order  that  they 
might  run  down  the  Duke  of  York^  ihey  descend- 
ed so  iow  as  to  flatter  the  very  prejudices  that 
they  had  been  at  war  wit!i  for  twenty  years,  and 
to  trample  upon  all  their  own  principles.  How 
was  it  possible,  posterity  will  ask,  that  Reform  could 
be  promoted  by  a  little  minded  body  of  men,  whose 
political  movements  could  only  be  regulated  by 
their  personal  antipatlnes  or  attachments  ? 

In  no  inslaucc  has  the  inconsistency  of  this 
body  of  men  bet-n  more  gross  than  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  Napoleon  ;  and  to  no  one 
-  circumstance  unconnected  with  his  own  superior 
talents  does  he  owe  more  of  his  good  fortune  than 
to  that  inconsistency;  for  tliough  every  act  of  his 
reign  proves  that  he  has  been  the  sole  author  of 
all  the  wars  in  which  iie  has  been  engaged,  and 
that  for  the  sole  purjmse  of  rendering  universal 
the  despotism,  which  forms,  and  has  formed  the 
burden  of  all  their  harangues  for  twenty  years  ; 
yet,  have  they  found  apologies  for  ail  his  crimes, 
and  applauded  this  hateful  despotism,  when  it 
proceeds  from  him,  merely  from  the  petty  and 
malicicous,  desire  to  see  their  own  government 
humbled.  How  far  persons  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct are  traitors  to  the  common  wealth  of  man, 
let  honour  and  honesty  judge. 

Although,  therefore,  some  advantages  were  like- 
ly to  accrue  from  those  enquiries,  they  could  not 
be  considered  as  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try ;  for  the  dcg;ree  of  attention  that  tliey  divert- 
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cd  from  the   real  business  of  the  state,  allowed 
the  Emperor  leisure  to  digest  all  his  plans,  and  to 
prepare  himself  to  repel  any  improved  attempts 
that  might  be   made   to  annoy  him.      Amongst 
his  means  of  defence  may  be  reckoned  the  exer- 
tions he  was  enabled  to  make  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  power  in  Spain,  by  adjusting  his  bro- 
ther's government ;  and  with  this  object  in  view 
he  abolished  the  Inquisition,  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
pense rewards  and  punishments  as  they  were  best 
calculated  to  strike  terror  or  effect  conciliation. 
A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  to  "  all  Span- 
iards   who    in     one    month    from    the   entrance 
into  Madrid,  should  have  laid  down   their  arms 
and  renounced  all  alliance,  adherence,  and  com- 
munication with  England  ;"  but  from  the  benefits 
of  this  amnesty    "  the  iJukes  of  Inlantado,   of 
Hijar,  of  Medina  Celi,  and  of  Ossuna,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santa  Cruz,  the  Geunts  of  Jb^rran  Mune?, 
and  Altamira,  the  Prince  of  Castel  Franco,  the 
Ex-minister    Piere  Cevallos,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Santander"  were  excepted.    They  were  besides  de- 
clared  traitors  and   made   subject  to  be   carried 
before  a  military  commission  in  case  of  capture, 
and  all  their  property  was  confiscated.    The  Coun- 
cil of  Castile  for  having  acted  in  the  name  of  Fer- 
dinand, alter  the  departure. of  Joseph  horn  Ma- 
drid, were  declared  cowards,  uinvorthy  to  be  em- 
ployed  upon  any  future  occasion,  and  to  wind 
up  the   drama  with  the  best  possible  effect,  the 
famous  proclamation  was  issued  amongst  the  de- 
crees, as  we  have  seen  it  alluded  to  by  Berthier, 
to  threaten  these  stiff-necked  Spaniards,  that  if 
they  refused  to  submit  with  a  good   grace  to  the 
royal   government    of    Joseph,    they   should   be 
forcibly  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Imperial 
government   itself;   and   according  to    Berthicr's 
private  opinion,  this  is  the  specimen  from  which 
wc  arc  to  infer  the  grand  Napoleon's  title  to  uni- 
vprsal  rule. 
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Procium  at! on  hy  B  u  o  N  a  p  a  r  t  e  . 

Dec.  8,  1808, 
Spaniauds, — Yeu  hav-  been  misled  by  perfidious  men* 
They  have  have  en-:aged  ycu  in  a  senseless  stnigLie,  and  vou 
have  had  recourse  to  arms.  Is  tlsert  one  arrongst  you,  vvl^o 
after  a  moment's  nflecti'-in  upon  ail  ti^iat  h7s  pa;;sed,  would 
not  be  convinced  tiiat  you  have  been  the  sport  cf  the  eternal 
enemies  of  the  Continent,  who  take  delight  in  witnessing^ 
the  effusion  of  Spanish  and  French  blood?  What  possible 
result  would  attend  even  the  success  of  some  campaigns?  An 
endless  war  upon  ihe^soil,  and  a  tedious  uncertainty  respec- 
the  fate  of  year  properties  and  lives.  Within  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  you  have  been  deliverf  d  up  to  all  the  afflictions 
of  popular  factions.  The  defeat  of  your  armies  has  been  the 
work  cf  some  marches;  1  have  entered  Madrid:  the  rights- 
of  the  war  would  justify  me  in  such  a  signal  example,  by 
washing  away  in  blood  the  outrages  offered  to  me  and  to  my 
nation ;  but  I  have  listened  to  the  dictates  of  clemency  only. 
Some  men  the  authors  of  all  your  calamities,  shall  alone  be 
piinished.  1  shall  speedily  drive  from  the  Peninsula  that  En- 
glish army  which  has  been  sent  to  Spain,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  assistance  to  you,  but  to  inspire  you  with  a  false  confidence 
and  to  mislead  you. — I  had  declared  to  you  in  my  Proclama- 
tion of  the  2nd  of  June,  that  I  wished  to  be  your  regenerator. 
To  the  rights  which  had  been  ceded  to  me  by  the  princes  of 
the  last  dynasty,  you  wished  that  1  should  add  the  right  of 
conquest.  1  hat  shall  not  make  any  alteration  in  my  inten- 
tion.  I  am  even  disposed  to  praise  all  that  may  be  generous 
in  your  efioris;  1  am  willing  to  admit,  that  your  real  interests 
have  been  concealed  from  you,  that  the  real  state  of  thing* 
has  been  disguised  from  you.  Spaniards,  your  destiny  is  in 
your  hands.  Reject  the  persons  which  the  Lnglish  has  spread 
amongst  you  : — let  your  king  be  assured  of  your  aOections  and 
your  confidence,  and  you  will  be  more  powerful  and  ntiore 
happy  than  ever  you  have  been.  All  that  obstructed  your 
prosperity  and  your  grandeur,  I  have  destroyed;  the  chains 
which  bore  dov/n  the  people,  I  have  broken ;  a  free  Con- 
stitution gives  you  a  limited  and  constitutional,  instead  of  an 
absolute  Monarchy.  It  depends  upon  yourselves  whether 
this  Constitution  shall  t-till  continue  in  your  land. — But  should 
all  my  efforts  prove  fruitless,  and  should  you  not  merit  my 
confidence,  nothing  will  remain  for  me  but  to  treat  you  as 
conquered  provinces,  and  to  place  my  brother  upon  another 
throne.  1  shall  then  place  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  my 
own  head,  and  cause  it  to  be  respected  by  the  guilty;  for 
God  has  given  me  power  and  inclination  to  suvinount  all  ob- 
stacles."    Given  at  our  Imperial  Camp  at  Madrid. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

II.  B.  Mar£t» 
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Sucii  an  unintcrra])ted   succession   of   miscar- 
riages and  defeats  had  greatly  dispirited  the  Span- 
iards, and  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  the  cause 
of  the  Peninsula  could  ever  revive;   if  it  should, 
it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  its  resuscita- 
tion woidd  be  owing  to  the  hopes  of  the  people 
or  to  their  despair.     Meanwhile  tlie  British  Envoy 
did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  the  government 
to   re-double  its   vigour;    and  to  strengthen   his 
arguments,  he  assured  then,  that  his  Sovereign, 
notwithstanding  the  late  disasters,  would  send  to 
the  South  of  Spain   the  fleet  wit'i   the   supplies 
which  had  been  premised.     Many  of  the  fugitives 
from  Madrid  Hed  to  Seville,  and  aided  the  Junta 
there  ;  and  a  resolution  was  taken,  in  case  of  the 
progress  of  the    French   towards   the  South,  to 
remove  the  government  to  Cadiz,  and  maintain  the 
struggle  froai  thence  to  t!ie  last  moment.     In  the 
interim  the  public  attention  was   directed  to  the 
gallant  defence  of  Sarago^sa,  maintained   by  the 
hero  Palafox,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  skill 
and  courage  displayed  by  the  garrison  and  inha- 
bitants, proved  that  nothing  but  a  commanding 
spirit  was  wanting  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the 
Spanish  people,  a:id  render  them  terrible  to  their 
invaders.     The  want  of  arms  was  so  much  felt  at 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  that  the  governing 
Junta  ordered  a  premiuu)  of  5,000  dollars  to  the 
captain  of  the  first  vessel  that  should  arrive  with 
a  supply  of  musquets. 

The  government  of  Portugal  was  placed  in  a 
situation  of  extreme  peril,  by  the  general  belief 
that  the  British  forces  yet  reniaining,  would  be 
obliged  to  re-embark  ;  and  in  order  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people,  a  Declaruti'Mi  was 
issued,  promising  to  resist  to  the  uttermost,  and 
calling  upon  the  nation  for  support. 
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PORTUGUESE  PUOCLAMATION. 

Lisbon,  Jan.  SI. 
,"  Portuguese' 
"  The  Governors  of  the  kingdoi^  have  already  pointe'l 
out  to  you  the  danger  to  which  our  liberty  is  exposed ;  and 
you  took  up  arms  with  that  enthusiasm  which  distinguishes 
'  a  nation  that  has  always  known  how  to  combat  the  enemies 
ofits  independence.  Some  enlist  themselves  under  the  sacred 
banners  of  their  country ;  others,  from  a  noble  spirit  of 
emulation,  seek  to  instruct  themselves  in  military  manoeu- 
vres; every  thing  inspires  a  warlike  spirit,  characterising  an 
intrepid  and  invincible  nation. 

"  No  rank,  no  condition  excuses  itself  from  military  ex- 
ercises? even  the  minister?  of  religion  endeavour  to  shew,  as 
they  have  already  done,  that  they  are  intrepid  soldiers,  when 
the  atrocities  comnutted  against  the  Divinity,  the  ravages 
done  to  our  country,  and  the  insults  olVered  to  our  Sovereign- 
ty,  are  to  he  avenged.  Portuguese!  you  will  shew  yourselves 
worthy  of  your  name,  and  worthy  heirs  of  the  glory  of  your 
ancestors;  a  glory  acquired  by  so  many  ages  of  uninterrupted 
victories. 

*•  But  what  will  these  warhke  preparations  avail,  if  you 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  depressed  by  terror  and  the  want  of 
confidence?  The  governors  of  the  kingdom  do  not  mean  to 
lead  you  astray.  It  is  they  themselves  who  tell  you  that  the 
combind^mies  of  Moore  and  la  Romana  have  retired  to  the 
interior  of  Gallicia,  leaving  our  frontiers  uncovered;  that 
these  frontiers,  from  their  great  extent,  are  exposed  to  an  in- 
Tasion;  that  the  Empeior  of  the  French  is  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy the  whole  of  his  forces  when  he  attacks  a  nation  ;  that  his 
rapid  niarches  do  not  usually  give  time  for  the  reunion  of  the 
troops  that  are  to  act  against  him  on  the  defensive;  that  he 
rushes  on  the  capital,  endeavouring  to  surprize  the  govern- 
ment, to  spread  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  and  that  this  mode  of 
warfare  exposes  some  cities  and  towns  to  the  ravages  of  an 
invasion ;  but  these  partial  ravages  are  not  the  same  as  the 
ruin  of  a  whole  state. 

*'  In  the  centre  of  Portugal,  our  ancestors  sealed  our  in- 
dependence with  their  blood;  and  to  the  end,  the  Governors 
of  the  kingdom  have  directed  measurvs  of  a  cautious  pru- 
dence. Elevated  points  that  nature  formed  for  bulwarks  of 
our  liberty,  and  deep  rivers  that  cannot  witlToui  danger  he 
crossed,  will  be  defended  in  a  military  manner:  and  if,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  enemy  of  Europe  should  form  the  desperate  ' 
project  of  proceeding  to  Lisbon,  he  will  find  around  it  a  de- 
termined people,  who  will  cause  the  glorious  deeds  of  those 
times  to  be  rememl)ered,  when  its  walls  were  the  scenes  of 
heroism.     'Jhe  military  and  naval  stores,  the  royal  ari hives, 
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aid  the  jewels  of  the  Crown,  will  find  ?.  secure  deposit  ox 
board  the  sliips  of  the  Crown  a^^ainst  aiiv  at;em;jt  of  the  er.>':- 
njy.  But  in  ;ill  events  the  governors  or  the  kingdom  will  nof 
abandon  the  po.n  that  has  he-n  coulided  to  them  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  our  ma^ter;  and  fauhrul  to  their  country  and  to  their 
dufy,  they  will  shew  themselves  worthy  of  the  Royal  trust, 
and  of  the  confidcure  of  the  nation,  lo  whose  honour  and  in- 
dependence they  dcvo'c  their  cares  and  labours. 

"  Portuguese!  Assist  the  measures  of  Government:  be- 
come soldiers  to  face  th.e  satellites  of  the  tyr.mt,  who,  like  x 
ferocious  tiger,  c.^n  never  satisfy  his  insatiable  thirst  of  biood  ; 
listen  not  to  the  insinuations  of  corrupL  emissaries,  who  seek. 
to  weaken  your  energy,  bv  spreading  terror  and  difTidence. 
\  alour  and  fidelity  are  distinctive  th.iracteristics  of  the  Ponii- 
guese.  By  your  fidelity  yon  have  known  hov/  to  preserve, 
from  tiie  foundation  of  the  Monarchy,  our  religion,  principles 
and  laws;  by  your  valour  you  have  been  able  to  annihilate 
your  enemies,  maintain  your  independence,  predoininate  in 
Africa,  conquer  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  establish  a  vast 
empire  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  new  world.  We 
alone  were  able  to  work  those  prodigies  of  valour.  Do  we 
not  still  profess  the  same;  religion?  Do  we  not  still  breathe 
the  same  atmosphere?  Ate  we  not  the  same  Portuguese?  A 
nation,  faithful  and  brave,  was  not  formed  to  be  the  slave  of 
a  tyrant.  Our  cause  is  just.  Tlie  Almighty  will  bless  our 
arms." 

"  JOAO  ANTONIO  SALTER  DE  MENDOCA." 

The  ferment  aniong^st  the  people  of  Portufral 
was  not  unnatrual  to  the  threntened  crisis  ;  it  vvabi 
in  fact,  the  iinjxitience  that  generally  sways  the 
m altitude,  and  which  differs  from  the  steady  and 
njeasured  pace  of  {government,  as  obviou>ly  as  the 
calm  and  dignified  decisions  of  Reason  diilc-r  from 
tijc  eager  and  violent  resolves  of  the  Passions. 
Man  is  a  being  so  essentially  selfish,  that  he  con- 
stantly iinaprines  his  interests  alfected  by  coniiii- 
gehces  which  in  reality  have  no  relation  to  iiim, 
and  t!ie  same  ignorance  ai\d  sc;lf-iove  that  dis- 
quiets his  mind  with  imaginary  dangers,  lead  him 
also  to  exaggerate  real  ones;  so,  that  whilst  the 
largest  part  of  any  poptilation  is  ill-informed, 
its  terrors  and  alarms  will  be  great  in  propor- 
tion to   its   ignorance.     The. government  of  Pur- 
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tugal  i?oe.nis  to  have  {"ormetl  a  more  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  clanger,  and  to  have  met  it  with  a 
philosophic  eye.  Shouhl  the  turn  of  fortune 
bring-  the  enemy  again  upon  theii*  frontier,  it 
Avere  to  be  wished,  that  the  |)cople  may  confide 
in  theii"  measures  with  a  docile  acquiesence  in 
their  plan,  as  better  calculated  for  national  de- 
fence  than  any  that  might  be  suggested  by  the 
turbulence  of  the  moment.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the 
reason  and  courage  of  their  country,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  calls  all  its  energies  into  use. 

PROCLAMATION 
Of  the  Porliiguese  Cover 7ime?Tt. 

Dec.  11,  1008, 

*^  The  defence  of  the  country  is  the  first  duty  which  honour, 
reason,   and  even  nature  iisclf,  imposes  on  allrfien,  when  a 
barbarous  n:rtlon,  aims  at  enslaving  a  country,  plundering  its 
property,   destroying   its-  religion,  violaiing'  its  temples,  and 
committing   the    greatest   atrocities    that    the   perversity     of 
manners   and   inhumanity   can    imagine.      Portugal,   unfor- 
tunately, is  threatened  with  all  these  evils,  and  its  inhabitants 
have  no  means  to  avoid  the  horrors  (o  which  they  are  exposed, 
but  by  having  recourse  to  arms  to  repel  by  force  the   odious 
and  wicked  designs  of  the  enemy. — We   have   therefore   re- 
solved, that  the  whole   Portuguese  nation  sliiiil  be  armed  in 
the  manner  which  to  each  inhabitant  may  be  practicable,  that 
all  the  males,   without   exception  of   person  or  class,   shall 
provide   themselves  v/ith  a  pike,    12  or   13    palms,    (6  or   7 
feet)  in  length,  and   such  other  arms   as  their  circumstances 
may  permit. — That  all  the  cities,  tov.'ns,    and   considerable 
villagfs,  shall  be   fortified   by  blockading   the   entrances  and 
principal  streets  with  two,  three,  or  more  cross-beams,   in 
order  that  all  the  inhabitants  may  Ue  enabled  lo  defend  them- 
selves vigorously  when  the  enemy   shall  present  himself. — 
That  all  the  officers  in  Lisbon,  and  a-iminisiraiors  of  districts, 
shall  within  the  space  of  eight   days  from  the  date  of  this  de- 
cree, deliver  into  the  inilitary  governor  general  of  ihcir  respec- 
tive provinces,  a  list  of  such  persons  as   from  their  activity, 
ability,  good  conduct,  and  the  respect  they  are  held  in  by  the 
people,  are  qualified  to  take-a  command,  always  preferring  in 
similar  circumstances,  those  who  are  already  inilitary  officers, 
and  pointing  out  such  of  the  said  officers  as  by  their  age,  in- 
cumbrances, or   other  circumstances,  ought   no  longer  to  fill 
the  posts  they  occupy, — I'hat  all  the  generals  charged  with 
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the  military  j;ovcrnment  of  provinces,  shall  di'/ide  tlvir 
govern mt'ius  into  districis,  and  appv">int  an  oHiccr  of  kuowi. 
activity  and  probity,  whether  of  the-  iioops  of  "he  line  or  iriii- 
tia,  whom  the  (hkf  and  other  officers  bhull  obey  in  conse- 
quence cf  tiie  said  appointment,  who  shall -visit  the  diflerent 
villagts  of  their  district,  cx.miiiic  the  state  of  the  several  cori'- 
panits,  and  from  ilic  persons  recomrncnd»*d  to  thein,  appoint 
such  for  officers  as  they  shall  judge  deserving  and  capable, 
who  shall  immediately  begin  to  exercise  their  companies, 
which  shall  assemble  on  all  Sundays  and  saints  days  in  ihcii- 
re':pectivc  districts,  itv  order  to  render  themjeives  expert  iii 
the  use  of  the  arms  they  have,  and  in  military  evolutions. 
comprehending:  all  the  males  from  fifteen  to  sixty.- — I^astly* 
we  have  resolved,  that  every  person  who  shall  not  take  up 
arms,  but  refuse  to  concur  with  t"he  nation  in  general,  to  the 
defence  of  our  country,  shall  incur  and  sutler  the  pimishmcut: 
of  death;  and  the  same  punishment  shall  await  all  those. who 
shall  furnish  any  succour  or  aid  to  the  enemy,  by  supplying 
him  wi;h  provision?,  or  assisting  him  in  any  other  mode. 
— In  like  manner,  any  village  which  shall  not  defend  itself 
agaist  the  assailants  of  the  kingdom,  bu^t  permit  their  en- 
trance without  making  every  possible  resistance,  shall  b« 
burnt  and  levelled  with  the  ground. — And  we  hereby  order 
all  generals,  mili:ary  governors  of  provinces,  the  intendant- 
general  of  police,  and  ail  corregidors,  auditors,  and  in  general 
all  officers  military  and  civil,  to  aid  and  assist  in  carrying  into 
eftcct  the  provisions  cf  this  royal  decree,  which  shall  be  af- 
fixed up  in  all  the  public  places,  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages of  this  kingdom,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  to  every 
inhabitant  — Approved  by  the  couucil  of  war,  who  will  cau^S' 
ii  to  be  exccutcdv" 
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CHAPTER  All. 

On  the  Jtrority  of  the  Ptninsula  Invasioji  — 
J^revious  Machiriations  to  prepare  for  the  Even!.- — 
The  Jpolvgists  for  Buuiui parity  xvould  have  been 
the  same  Jo)'  Henry  the  Eighth. — The  Kesislanc^ 
that  has  been  mack,  favourable  to  the  Invader. — 
Gallant  Defence  of  Saragassa. —  Useless,  because 
not  seconded. —  I' rench-  Account  of  the  Close  of  the 
Campaign. — Spanish  Eulogium  and  Decree. 

Of  all  the  usurpations  which  history  records, 
there  is  none  more  odious  for  systematic  perfidy 
in  the  plan,  or  more  shocking  for  uncoloured  vio- 
leRce  in  the  execution, -than  that  whicli  we  have 
recently  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the.  Peninsula. 
There  was  so  awful  a  warning  in  this  event, —  it 
was  calculated  to  impart  so  irresistible  a  convic- 
tion of  the  true  character  and  views  of  the  French 
government, — that  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  it 
happened  to  light  into  a  flame  so  much  feeling 
ZVA  energy  as  arose  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  a 
cursory  obsciTCr  will  wonder  why  all  nations  of 
the  earth  did  not  burn  with  the  same  holy  resent- 
ment. But  the  Usurper  knew  too  well  the  force 
of  that  potent  spell  in  which  he  had  bound  Europe 
to  be  deterred  by  this  apprehension.  He  was 
equally  well  apprized  of  the  resources  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  he  was  about  to  attack  ;  and 
if  his  attempt  has  not  as  fully  succeeded,  it  is 
not  on  account  of  misapprehension  of  consequen- 
ces on  his  part. 

More  than  two  years  before  the  invasion  of 
Spain,  it  was  a  common  topic  of  conversation,  that 
the  Bourbons  were  to  be  dethroned  in  that  coun- 
try, and  a  Buonaparte  introduced  in  their  stead. 
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This  speculation  was  usually  accompanied  by  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  inevitable  fall  of  Aus- 
tria. All  this,  too,  at  a  moment,  when  both  na- 
tions were  in  alliance  with  France, — when  Spain, 
which  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  time  of  the  Directory, 
denominated  a  fief  of  regicide,  was  to  be  consider- 
ed, in  every  political  calculation,  as  a  part  of  the 
resources  of  France.  This  trait  alone  is  sufficient 
to  evince  tlic  profligacy  of  her  politicians,  and  the 
sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  character  of 
their  government.  They  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  regenerating  Spain,  as  the  Roman  historians, 
who  lived  under  Caligula  and  Domitian,  speak 
with  compassionate  indignation  of  the  slavery  in 
which  the  Barbarians  were  held  !  For  three  years 
previous  to  tlie  seizure  of  t!ie  royal  family,  Spain 
was  deluged  with  French  emissaries,  commission- 
ed to  prepare  tlie  minds  of  the  people  for  the 
event — \xu(.\  \\\i\\  French  emnnecrs  and  drau":hts- 
men,  who  were  openly  engaged  in  mapping  the 
face  of  the  country,  in  examining  tlie  strong 
holds,  and  in  exploring  the  locality  and  amount  of 
the  spoil  which  they  expected  to  seize. 

Beauharnois,  the  elder  brother  of  the  first  hus- 
band of  the  Fmpress  Josephine,  was  then  sent  as 
minister  to  I\Iadrid,  in  order  to  prepare  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pian  ;  his  government  display- 
ed great  anxiety  on  tlie  subject  of  his  mission. 
For  more  than  a  mouth  he  was  constantly  on  the 
eve  of  de[)arture,  but  was  delayed  from  week 
to  week  on  account  of  the  new  deliberations  and 
arrangements  whicli  daily  occurred.  Beauhar 
nois,  although  intrepid  and  positive,  is  of  a  mild 
and  hnmani;  character,  and  was  surnamed  t!ie 
inflexible^  at  the  commencement  cjf  tlie  revolution, 
in  conseqiie::ce  of  his  steady  adherence  to  the 
royal  cause.  He  was  either  found  too  scrupulous 
for  his  statioii,  or  recoiled  altogctiicr  from  a  co- 
operation in  tlie  crime;  and  was  soon  superseded 
l>y  a  more  remorseless  agent.     The  original  plua 
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was,  to  transport  the  royal  family  of  Spain  to 
South  America,  and  to  seiice  upon  the  crown  as  a 
tlcreHct.  This  scheme  was  to  be  accomphshcd, 
as  circumstances  must  dictate,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  British.  The  consent  of 
Charles  and  his  queen  was  obtained,  but  the  op- 
position of  Ferdinand  and  his  councellors  inter- 
cepted their  tlight,  and  excited  anioninf  the  po])U- 
lace,  to  whom  their  intention  was  disclosed,  the 
alarm  which  led  to  the  first  commotions  at  Aran- 
juez.  The  immense  force  which  Buonaparte  in- 
troduced, clearly  proves,  that  he  foresaw  the  pob- 
sibility  of  the  subsequent  convulsions  throughout 
Spain,  and  had  made  every  provision  against  them 
v/hich  prudence  could  suggest.  If  the  detention 
of  Ferdinand,  when  lured  into  his  toils  by  thci 
blandishments  of  pretended  friendship,  shows 
that  there  arc  no  rcfmements  of  dissimulation  or 
artifices  of  perfidy  of  which  he  is  not  capable, — 
the  massacre  of  three  hundred  innocent  victims, 
whom  Murat,  the  day  after  the  tumult  of  the  2nd 
©f  IMay,  caused  to  be  grouped  together  and  shot 
by  his  soldiery,  in  the  principal  square  of  Madrid, 
equally  demonstrates,  that  there  is  no  excess  of 
barbarity,  however  atrocious,  from  which  he 
would  shrink  in  the  prosecution  of  his  views. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Buonaparte  was 
prompted  to  invade  Spain,  solely  by  the  feverish 
restlessness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  desire  of  agran- 
dizing  his  famil}'.  He  was  guided  by  other  pow- 
erful incitements,  of  which  the  mo6t  prominent 
were:  1st.  To  gratify  that  unextinguishablc  fear 
which  he  has  of  the  wljole  race  of  the  Bourbons. — 
2nd.  To  collect  an  immediate  and  considerable 
booty,  and  thus  to  provide  a  tiew  fund  for  the 
supply  of  his  ( flicers  and  soldiers. — 3rd.  To  ob- 
tain n)ore  complete  possession  of  the  naval  means 
which  Spain  could  furnish,  for  the  promotion  of 
his  designs  on  England.  Altliough  he  might  have 
preferred  the  mmiolestcd  occupation  of  her  go- 
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vcrnment  and  resources,  the  clianco  of  resistance 
Avas  not  to  be  regretted,  according  to  his  scheme 
aggjression.     Had  the  ])cople  crouched  to  I'eceive 
the  oj:)prcssive   dominion   of  th-eir  invaders,  even 
the  shadow  of  a  pretext  would  have  been  waiitln;^ 
for  that  system  of  conhscation,  of  robbery,  and  of 
proscription   which   he   may   now   pursue,   under 
colour  of  chastising  rebelhon.     In  the  true  spirit 
of  a   rapacious  tyrant,   lie  wouUI  willingly  tiavc 
made  the  criminal  in  order  to  punish  the  crime. 
'I'he  foimdations  of  his  tiirone  may  be  more  im- 
Uioveably  laid  in  the  blood,  than  in  the  lame  sub- 
mii-sion  of  the  Sp.uiiards.     No  mind  will  be  found 
to  stand  erect,  after  the  wretched  experience  of - 
this  struggle,  in  the  midst  of  those  horrible  ruins 
wliic!)  his  triumph  will  leave, — and   which  by  the 
terror  they  uni^t  inspire,  will  break  down  what- 
ever elasticity  of  s[}irit  ma^^  yet  endure,  cither  in 
.Spain  or  in  the  other  countries  dependent  on  his 
noJ.  Q 

Spain,  when  crushed  by  the  weioht  of  his  arms. 
Mill,  conformably  to  his  menace,  be  treated  as  a 
conquered  country,  and  declared  the  legitimate 
prey  of  the  great  nation, — to  whose  lenity  she  will 
be  said  to  have  forfeited  all  title,  by  obstinately 
resisting  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent 
views.  The  deimnciation  already  hurled  against 
the  opulent  grandees,  and  the  division  of  their  es- 
tates among  his  officers,  arc  but  the  fn"bt  steps 
in  that  career  of  regeneration  which  Spain,  so 
ioolishiy  reluctant,  is  to  run  under  the  mild  and 
wholesome  sway  of  her  philanthropic  invader>. 
There  are  yet  living  among  us,  men  of  no  mean 
understanding,  who  view  tlie  abolition  of  the  In- 
fjuisiiion  and  the  suppression  of  the  convents,  as 
resulting  from  that  hatred  for  tyranny  and  super- 
stition by  which  they  su|)pose  Buonai)arte  has 
always  been  marked;  ami  who,  if  they  had  lived 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  the  I'/ighth,  would  no 
doubt  have  given  h  ni  credit  for  the  iamc  motivcj^ 
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when  he  abolished  the  reliQ;ious  foundations  of 
his  kingdom,  anil  emptied  their  wealth  into  the 
royal  coffers.  The  modern  champion  of  religious 
and  political  freedom  has,  however,  done  more, — 
and,  in  an  article  of  the  constitution  allotted  to 
Spain,  has  substituted  for  the  Inquisition,  a  police, 
in  almost  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  Paris,  and 
hatched  under  the  same  incubation. 

The  result  of  his  arts  and  incjuires  led  the  in- 
vader to  form  but  too  just  an  estimtae  of  the  weak- 
ness and  laiiG;uor  of  the  Spaniards.  Two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  House  of  Austria  left  Spain  in  a 
state  of  inconceivable  wretchedness  and  decay. 
Under  the  two  first  monarehs  of  the  Bourbon 
race,  Philip  the  Fifth  and  Ferdinand,  some  little 
progress  was  made  in  resuscitating  this  once 
powerful  nation.  During  the  last  reign  the  de- 
gree of  improvement,  althougli  small,  jiistijicd  a 
belief,  that  she  might,  xcithoiit  any  general  con- 
vulsion or  (he  total  abolition  cf  the  old  govermnenf, 
be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  other  commonwealths 
of  Europe.  But  still  Spain  was  an  inert  mass,  a 
nerveless  country,  as  Mr.  Burke  denominated  her: 
of  all  others  the  most  disorderly  in  her  civil,  the 
weakest  in  her  military  constitution— without  the 
use,  but  suffering  the  extreme  abuse  of  a  nobili- 
ty ;  witli  inveterate  habits  of  submission  to  the 
most  enfeebling  excesses  of  religious  and  political 
tyranny.  Her  population  was  on  the  decrease. 
Her  regular  army,  at  the  period  of  Bonaparte's 
invasion,  scarcely  amounted  to  forty  thousand  ef- 
fective, men,  and  she  was  altogether  destitute  of  a 
system  for  the  production  of  a  national  force  of 
any  other  description.  The  only  clement  of  re- 
sistance which  remained,  the  sok^.  piincip'e  of 
animation,  was  that  deeply  rooted  hatred  to  their 
enemy,  which  pervaded  almost  all  orders  of  men, 
and  of  which  the  French  government  was  fully 
fiware.  Combined  with  other  impulses,  this  no 
dubt  has  great  ciTioacy  ;  but  the  espertcuce  cl' 
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vnaiikiiul  too  clearly  evinces,  that  it  is  not  a  mo- 
tive of  action,  or  a  bond  of  union,  sutiiciently 
permanent  and   potent,  to  bear  up  an  oppressed 

nation  airainst  a  "rcat  disparity   of  strenfrtti  and 

in  I         J  a 

akiU. 

When  the  British  forces  marched  into  Spain, 
tliey  found,  what  such  considerations  as  these 
might  iiave  taught  tlicm  to  expect ;  here  and 
there  tumultuar}'  assemblages,  but  no  appearance 
whatever  of  regular  military  movements;  and  so 
far  were  they  from  discovering  a  disposition  in 
the  people  to  co-operate  in  the  task  of  their  own 
deliverance,  that  they  experienced  in  their  retreat 
little  less  inconvenience  from  hostility  of  the  Span- 
ish peasantry  than  from  the  pursuit  of  the  foe. 
The  letters  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  represen- 
tations of  the  English  travellers,  who  examined 
the  state  of  the  country  are  precisely  of  the  same 
tenor.  An  effervescence  was  almost  every  where 
excited,  but  was  allowed  to  evaporate  in  empty 
hoast  and  menaces.  Treachery  and  fear  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  higher  classes;  who,  by  their 
example  disarmed  the  passions,  while  they  coun- 
teracted the  efforts  of  the  multitude.  The  juntas 
were  almost  universally  bodies  of  inactive,  iitite- 
ratc,  formalizing  men  ;  without  the  rhagnauimity 
to  conceive,  or  the  courage  to  execute,  any 
prompt,  comprehensive  and  hardy  plan  of  opera- 
tions. Great  credit  is  unquestionably  due  to  the 
defence  of  Saragossa,  ajid  to  the  spirit  manifested 
by  some  few  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  by  most 
of  the  professional  men.  But  it  must  be  apparent, 
upon  an  attentive  survey  of  the  history  of  thia 
struggle, — that  the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards 
were  by  no  means  coa)mensnrate  with  the  extent 
of  their  j>hysical  resources;  jior  such  as  would  for 
any  time  have  frustrated  the  designs  of  Buona- 
parte, as  the  ensuing  Bulletin  will  prove,  ior  had 
fiijch  instances  of  re.'^istance  been  general,  the  cost 
jind  fatigue  must  have  greatly  retarded  thj;  pro- 
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gress  of  the  French  arms  ;  and  have  prepared  thr> 
Peninsuhi'to  have  taken  a  decisive  advantage  ot 
any  diversion  that  might  have  been  made  in  any 
other  quarter. 

The  Enghsh  niinistry  committed  errors  in  their 
mode  of  co-operation,  of  which  they  must  now 
heartily  repent,  in  attempting  to  rouse  the  moral 
energies  of  the  country,  they  made  their  appeal 
to  the  prejudicies  of  slavery  and  fanaticism, — 
when,  in  such  a  cause,  *'  the  soul  of  Jrcedo7h,'^ 
and  a  deep  steady  feehng  of  seU-interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  were  the  only  auxiliaries 
fitted  to  supply  the  absence  of  skill  and  discipline. 
Instead  of  sending  their  armies  to  meet  the  in- 
vader at  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  dis- 
patched them  to  a  distant  theatre  of  action  ; — not 
to  the  centre  of  the  danger,  but  to  the  circum- 
ference, where  nothing  finally  decisive  could  be 
efiected,  even  with  the  most  complete  success. 
They  had  before  their  eyes  a  long  succession  of 
similar  events  to  teach  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
and  unhesitating  exertion. 

Palafox  the  most  intrepid  and  persevering  of 
the  Spanish  Generals,  exerted  all  his  decision  and 
energies,  together  with  all  the  heroism  of  thci 
noble  band  who  defended  Saragossa,  in  vain  ;  for 
their  country-men  contented  themselves  with  ad- 
miring their  gallantry,  and  praising  their  valour, 
instead  of  assembling  in  numbers  sufficient  to  beat 
the  enemy  and  cause  a  diversion  in  their  favour. 
.Saragossa,  after  sustaining  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  "obstinate  sieges,  that  had  been  maintained 
for  rnany  years,  was  obliged  tO\surrender  to  the 
French  arms  on  the  21st.  of  Febuary.  As  this 
event  took  place  at  a  time  when  Buonaparte  un- 
derstood that  the  British  had  abandoned  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Patriots,  he 
considered  the  struggle  of  Spain  at  an  end,  an: I 
hastened  to  Paris,  where  a  rapid  succession  of  new 
events,  rcnckred  liis  presence  pressingly  nece.',- 
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sary.  from  Paris,  the  Emperor  published  what 
he  e\-pcctc(l  would  be  the  lust  details  of  the  Span- 
ish \\''ar,  ill  the 

THIRTY-THIRD  BULLETIN 
Of  the  French  Armi/  cj  Spain. 

Paris,  IMarch,  9,  1309. 

■"The   Duke  of  Dalmntia  nrrivcd  at  Tiiy  on  ihc   lOfh  of 
I'ebruary.     The  wlvjlc  province  is  subdued.  —  fie  collecled 
all  his  forces  in  order  to  cross  the  Minhoon  the  following  day. 
He   was  to  rcacli  Oporto  betw.-cn  the   15th  aud  20th,  and 
Lisbon  between  the  20th  and  JS'.h. — The   LLnglish  liave  em- 
barked at  Lisbon,  in  order  to  a'uandon  Portugal.     "^1 'he  rage 
cf  the  Portuguc-se  was  at  its  utmost  height,  and  every  day 
considerable  and  Ijloody  confiirts  between  the  I'oriuguese  and 
English  took  place,     in  Gallicia  the  Duke  of  Elchingren  had 
completed  the  organization  of  the  province.     Admiral  Mas- 
saredo  is  arrived  at  terrol,  and  has  begun  to  revive  the  la- 
bours of  that  important  arjcnal.     P-eace  is  restored  in  all  the 
provinces  under  the  comtnand  of  the  Duke  of  Istria,  which 
lie  befween  the  Pyrenees,  the  sea,  Portugal,  and  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  cover  Madrid.      Security  follows  days  of 
disorder  and   desolation.     Daily   deputations   repair  on   all 
iidci  to  the   King,   at    M.icrid  :    re-organisaiion   and   public 
spirit  are  t]uickly  springing  up  under  the  new  administration, 
'riie   Duke  of  Belluno  has  marched   to   Badajoz;  he  has  re- 
stored to  peace  and  disarmed  the  whole  of  Lower  Estrema- 
dura. — Saragossa  has  surrendered;   the  calamities  which  have 
befallen  this  unhappy  town,  are  a  terrifying  exainple  to  the 
people.     The  peace   which  has  been  restored^  in   Saragossa 
extends  to  the  whole  of  Arragon,  and  the  two  armies,  which 
were  around  the  town,  have  been  set  at  lilierty.     Saragossa 
was  the  centre  of  the  insurrection  of  Spam  j  it  was  in  this 
town  that   the  party  was  formed  which   wished  to  call  in  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  .\usiria  to  reign  on  the  Tagus.     The 
individuals  of  this  party  had  partly  inherited  these  nouons, 
which  are  irrevocably  destroyed,  from  their  ancestors,  duiing 
the  war  of  jhc  Succession. —  I'he  battle  of  TuJela  \\';:s  won 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  and  after  the  27 ih,  the  I'rench 
aimy  was  encamped  at  a  small  uistance  from  Saragossa:  the 
people  of  this  town  were  armed.     The  peasants  of  Arragon 
had  repaired   thither,  and  Saragossa  contained  50,000  men, 
formed  into  regimen. s  of  1,000  men,  and  companies  of  100. 
The  general  officers  and  subalterns  consisted  of  irrnnks.     A 
body  of  10,000  men,  who  had   est  aped    from    'J'ud^^la,  had 
throwu  themselves  into  ttic  town,  wliich  was  furnished  witk 
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provisions,  heaped  up  in  inumcrable  inairazincs,  and  defended 
by  200  pieces  of  cannon,     'ihc  ima^e  ot"  Our  Lady  of  Pilar 
wrought  miracles  at   the  head   of  the   monks,  who,  by  such 
means,  animated  the  zeal,  and  preserved  the  confidence  of 
the  muhitude.     In  the  Held  these  :)0,000  men  would  not  have 
withstood  three  regiments,  but  shat  up   in   their  town,  and 
wrought  upon  by  the  leaders  of  parties,  how  could  they  es- 
cape the  miseries  which  ignorance  and  fanaticism  heap  upon 
the  heads  of  so  many  wretches  ?   Every  thing  possible  was 
done  to  enlighten  them,  and  bring  them  to  reason.     Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Tudela,  the  belief  entertained  at 
Saragossa,  that   Madrid  held  out,  and  that  they  might  be  re- 
lieved;, and   that  the    armies   at    Somosierra,   Guadarama, 
Estremadura,   Leon,  and  Catalonia,  might  furnish  a  pretext 
for  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  to  keep  aUve  the  fanaticism  of 
the  inhabitants;  it  was  resolved  net  to  surround  the  town, 
but  to  permit  it  to   maintain  a  cominunication  with  ail  Spain, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  informed  «f  the  annihilation  of 
the  Spanish  armies,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the   entrance  of  the  French  army  into  Madrid;  but   all   this 
intelligence  came  to  the  ears  of  the  ringleaders  alone,  and 
was  unknown  by  the  body  of  the  people.     I'he  truth  was  not 
only  concealed  from  them,  but  their  courage  was  kept  up  by 
lies.     At  one  tirne,  the  French  had  lost  40,000  men  GefiTe 
Madrid,  at  another  tim  •,  Romana  had  entered  France,  ani 
the   French  eagles  were  compelled  to  fly  before  the  terrible 
leopard.     'This  period  sacrificed  to  poliiii-al  objects,  in  order 
to  allow  a  multitude  to  come  to  reason,  who  were  infatuated 
by  fanaticism,  and  a  terror  inspired  by  their  enraged  leaders, 
was  not  lost  to  the  French  ariny. — The  general  of  engineers, 
Lacoste,  aid-de-camp  of  the  Linperor,  and  an  officer  cf-tli.-:; 
greatest   merit  collected  at  Alagon  the  materials  and  instrti- 
ments  for  mininir,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  subterraneous  war, 
which   the    Emperor  had    commanded. — The    General    of 
division,    Dedon,  who  commanded   the  artillery,  collected  a 
great  quaniity  of  inortars,  bombs,  and  howitzers  of  every  ca- 
libre.    All  these  were  brought  from  Tampeluna,  seven  6av-, 
march  from  Saragossa.     In   the  inean  tiine  it  was  observed, 
that  the  enemy  had  availed  himself  of  this  delay  in  order  to 
fcrtify  Monte  Torrero,  and  other  strong  positions.     On   the 
20th  cf  December  the  division  of  Suchet  drove  him  from  the* 
heights  of  St.  Lambert,  and  frorat  two  outworks  which  were 
within  reach  of  the  town.     The  division  of  General   Gazau 
drove   the  enemy  from  the  heights  of  St.  Gregorio,  and  with 
the  21st  regiment  of  lii{ht  infantry,  and  the  100th  regiment  of 
the   line,  took   the  redoubts   which  were  thrown  up  in  the 
suburbs,   and   defended  the   roads  of  Sueva-  and  Barcelona. 
lie  also  inade  himself  master  of  a  great  laboratory  near  Gal- 
lu  ;:o,  in  wUifh  5',)0   Swiss  had  entrenched  themselvei.     C>a 
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the  same  tlav,  the  Duke  of  Cornegliaiio  made  himself  mister 
of  the  works  and  positions  of  Monte  Torrero;  he  took  all  th<- 
caisnon,  made  a  great  jiumbtr  of  prisoners,  and  did  great  in- 
jury to  the  enemy. — The  Duke  of  Corneglinno  being  sick, 
tne  Duke  of  Abra'ntes  came  at  the  i)eginn!iig  of  January,  and 
took  the  commmd  of  the  third  division.  He  signalized  his 
arrival  by  taking  the  monastery  of  St.  Joseph,  and  pursued 
his  advantages  on  the  16th  of  January  by  taking  the  bridge  of 
La  Huebaj^where  his  troops  fixed  themselves.  The  chief  of 
battalion  btahl,  of  the  1  !th  regiment  of  the  line,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  attack  on  the  monastery  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
Lieutenant  Victor  D.  Bu (Ton  was  the  first,  in  the  assault.  The 
circumvention  of  isaragorsa  was  .lot  yet  resolved  upon  ;  that 
was  considered  as  inexpedient;  and  a  free  communication 
was  still  left  open,  in  order  that  the  insurgents  might  'oe  in- 
formed of  the  defeat  of  the  English,  and  their  infamous  flight: 
out  of  Spain.  It  was  on  the  loth  of  January  that  the  English 
were  driven  into  t'tic  sea  at  Corrunua,  and  ir  was  on  the  2b'th 
that  the  operations  before  Saragossa  were  seriously  begun. 
The  Duke  of  Montebello  arrived  there  on  the  2(-)th,  in  order 
to  asfunie  the  command  of  the  siege.  As  soon  as  he  was  as- 
sured thir  the  intelligence  which  was  brought  into  the  town 
had  no  ellect,  and  that  a  few  monks  governed  the  minds  of 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  these  indulgeiices ; 
i)(i,i)(tO  peasanis  were  collected  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Ebro: 
at  Pardi^uera  the  Duke  of  Trcviso  attacked  ihem  with  three  ' 
regiments;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fine  position  they  pos- 
sessed, the  (il-th  regiment  routed  them,  and  threw  them  into 
disorder.  The,  IDth  retvmeni  of  hussars  was  on  t-hc  plain  to 
receive  ihem,  and  a  great  number  remained  upon  the  field  of 
battle.     Nine  pieces  of  csnnoii  and   several   standards  were 

Jthe  trophies  of  this  victory At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of 

Monte-K'llo  had  sent  the  Adjutant-Coinmandant,  Crost^uet,  t') 
Ziiera,  in  order  to  disperse  an  assernblage  of  insurgents  ;  this 
ofncer  at'acked  4,000  of  thetn  with  three  battalions,  over- 
threw-- them,  and  took  four  pieces  of  crmnon,  with  their  car- 
ringts  ana  horses.  General  Vattier  was  at  the  samctimt: 
sCDt  with  ^OO  infantry  and  2ij0  cavalry,  towards  Valencia. 
He  met  o,OuO  insurgents  at  Alcanitz,  compelled  ihem,  even 
in  the  town,  to  throw  down  their  arins  in  their  flight ;  he  kill- 
t-d  600  rnen,  and  sei/.ed  miga/.ines,  provisions,  and  arms ; 
among  the  last  were  100  English  muskets.  The  Adjutant- 
Commandant,  Carrion  Ni7.os,  conducted  himself  gloriously  at 
tiic  hi^ful  of  a  colmiin  of  infantry.  Colonel  iJurth",  of  the  4th 
reeir.ient  "f  hussars,  and  the  Ciiief  of  battalion,  Camus,  of  the 
Vf^th  regiment  of  light  infanivv,  disfirifuished  themselves, 
'i'hesc  opeiHiions  l4)ok  place  beiwei  u  the  'jOih  and  2Gth  of 
January,  (hi  liie  '/iJih  the  touu  was  seriously  attacked^  ail4 
VI- 1.,   vni.  —  iNO.  YI.  K 
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the  batteries  were  unmasked,  and  at  noon,  en  the  27th,  tlie 
breach  was  practicable  in  several  places ;  the  troops  were 
lodged  in  the  monastry  of  San-inGjracia.  The  division  of 
Grandjean  entered  some  thirty  houses:  tiie Colonel  Caloiscki, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  Weixel,  distinguished  themselves. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  General  of  Division,  Morlat,  in  an 
attack  upon  the  left  wing,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
fore-ground  of  the  enemy's  defence. — Captain  Guttemare,  at 
the  head  of  the  pioneers,  and  thirty-six  grenadiers  of  thc'  44th 
regiment,  had,  with  a  rare  intrepidity,  ascended  the  breach. 
Al.  i3abieski,  an  officer  of  the  Voitigeurs  of  the  VVeix'l,  a 
young  man  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  covered  with  seven 
wounds,  was  the  first  who  appeared  upon  the  breach.  The 
Chief  of  Battalion,  Lejune,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  of 
iN'eufchatel,  distinguished  himself  and  i-eceived  two  slight 
wounds.  The  Chief  of  Battalion,  Ilaxo,  is  also  slightly 
wounded,  and  likewise  distinguished  himself. — On  the  3()th, 
the  monasteries  of  the  Monique  and  Greek  Augustines  were 
occupied;  sixty  houses  were  possessed  by  undermining;  the 
miners  of  the  14th  regiment  distinguished  themselves. — On 
the  1st  of  February  General  Lacoste  received  a  ball,  and 
died  in  the  field  of  honour;  he  was  a  brave  and  distinguished 
officer.  He  has  been  lamented  by  the  whole  army,  but  more 
especially  by  the  Emperor.  Colonel  Regniat  succeeded  him 
in  the  command  of  the  engineers,  and  in  thc  ir.anagement  of 
the  siege:  the  encmv  defended  every  house.  Three  attacks 
were  made  by  mines,  and  every  day  several  houses  were 
blown  up,  and  afforded  the  troops  an opportunityof  stationing 
themselves  in  other  houses. — Thus  we  proceeded  to  the 
Cossa  (a  great  street  in  Saragossa)  where  we  made  ourselves 
masters  of  the  buildings  of  the  public  school  and  university. 
The  enemy  endeavoured  to  oppose  miners  to  miners;  but 
less  used  to  this  sort  of  operation,  their  miners  were  every 
day  discovered  and  suffocated.  Tfus  mode  of  besieging  ren- 
dered eur  progress  slow,  but  sure,  and  less  destructive  to  the 
army.  While  three  companies  of  miners  and  eight  com- 
panies of  sappers  carried  on  this  subterraneous  war,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  were  so  dreadful,  the  fire  oft  the  town 
was  kept  up  by  mortars.  Ten  davs  after  the  attack  had 
begun,  -the  surrender  of  the  town  was  anticipated  :  the  army 
had  possessed  itself  of  one  third  of  the  houses,  and  fortified 
Itself  in  them.  The  church  which  contained  the  image  of 
Our  Lady  of  Pilar,  which  by  so  many  miracles  had  promised 
to  defend  the  town,  was  battered  down  by  bombs,  and  no 
longer  inhabitable.  The  Duke  of  Montebello  deemed  it  ne- 
'jessary  to  take  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in 
order  that  his  fire  might  reach  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
General  of  Division,  Gazan,  made  himself  master  of  the 
bridge  by  a  sudden  and  impetuous  attack,  on  thc  morning  of 
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the  I7th  of  February.     A  battery  of  fifty  pieces  was  played 
elTat  three  in  the  afternoon:    a  battalion  ot  the  2Sth  regi- 
ment attacked  and  took  possvssion  of  a  very  large  monastery, 
the  walls  of  which  were  of  brick,  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
thick.     General  Gazan  then  repaired  wiih  rapidity  to  the 
bridge,  over  wiiich  the  insurgents  made  their  retreat  to  the 
town:    he  killed  a  vast  number,  made  4,000  prisoners,  a- 
mongst  whom  were  '2  General?,  12  Colonels,  ID  Lieutenant. 
Colonels,  and  230  officers:  he   took  ZQ  pieces  of  anillery. 
Nearly  all  the  troops  of  the  town  had  beset  this  important 
post,   which  had  been  threatened  since  the   lOiu.      At  tl;c 
same   moment   the   Duke   of   Abrantes   entered    the   Cossa 
through  several  covered  ways,  and  by  means  ot  two  mines, 
blew  up  the  extensive  buildings  of  tl'^e  Schaals :  arter  these 
events  terror  was  spread  throughout  the  town.     The  Junta, 
in  order  to  procure  delay,  and  obtain  time  to  abate  the  terror 
of  the  inhabitants,  sought  a  parley ;  but  their  bad  faith  was 
known,   and  this  artifice   was  useless.     Thirty  other  houses 
■were  possessed  by  undermining,  or  by  mines. — At  length,  on 
the  2l8t  of  February  the  whole  town  was  possessed  by  our 
troops:    15,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavalry  laid  down   their 
arms  at  the  gate  of  Ponilla,  and  40  flags,  and  160  pieces  of' 
cannon,  were  delivered  up.     The  insurgents  lost  20,000  men 
duriiig  the  siege;    I3,0(t0  were  found  in  the  hospitals;  500 
died  daily. — The  Duke  of  Montebelio  would  allow  no  ca- 
pitulation to  the  town  of  Saragossa.     He  only  published  th» 
following  provisions : — [The  garrison  shall  at  noon,  on  the 
2ist,  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  gate  of  Ponilla,  where  they 
shall  remain  prisoners  of  war.     'i'hose  of  the  troops  of  the 
line,  who  are  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  King  Joseph,  may  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  his  service. — In  case  this  entrance  shall 
not  be  permitted  by  the  Minister  of  War  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
they  shall  be  prisoners  of  war  and  sent  to  France.     The  wor- 
ship of  God  shall  be  reverenced.     All  the  artillery  and  am- 
muniti6n  of  every  kind  shall  be  delivered  up.     All  the  arms 
shall  be   deposited  at  the  doors  of  the  dillerent  houses,  and 
'  collected  by  the  respective  Alcades.] — The  magazines  of  corn, 
rice,  and  frjit,  which  have  been  found  in  the  town,  are  very 
considerable. — The   Duke  of  Montebelio  has  nominated  Ge- 
neral Laval  Governor  of  Saragossa. — A  deputation  of  the 
priesthood  and  different  inhabitants  has  set  out  lor  Madrid. — 
Palafo;c  is  dangerously  ill :  he  was  the  object  of  the  contempt 
of  the  whole  hostile  army,  who  accused   him  of  arrogance 
and  meanness.     He  was  never  seen  where  there  was  any 
danger. — The  Count  de  Fuentes,  Grandee  of  Spain,  who  had 
been  arrested  by  ihe  insurgents  two  months  ago  on  his  es- 
tates, and  found  in  a  dungeon  of  eight  feet   square,  was  re- 
leased :  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  miseries  he  liad  under- 
gone." 
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Although  it  is  acknowlLilgtd  bv  the  (niomy, 
that  ralaibx  fell  into  his  hands  ahvr,  yet  his 
death,  was  shortly  afterwards  announced  in  the 
same  laconic  style  as  those  of  Linois,  Toussaint, 
Pichegru,  and  other  persons;  who  could  not  Iku'c 
been  snti'ered  to  live  without  inconvenience  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty. 

The  scige  of  Sarai:;ossa  was  rcsi;arded  in  Spain, 
a3  so  honourable  to  the  nation,  that  the  Govern- 
ment jiubiished  ah  oiliciai  enlo<;ium  on  its  de- 
lenders,  and  in  tiie  name  of  the  King  decreed 
upon  the  occasion  such  honours  to  them  as  never 
had  been  conferred  upon  a  like  occasion. 

ADDRESS. 

*'  Spaniards, — The  only  boon  which  Saragossa  implored 
of  our  unfortunate  King,  when  at  Victoria,  a  mark  of  Koyal 
favour  was  tendered,  was  that  she  should,  among  the  Spanish 
cities,  be  the  hrst  sacrificed  in  his  defence,  ^'ou  do  rot  »vant, 
nor  does  Europe  want,  to  recollect  this  generous  incident,  in 
order  to  add  motives  of  interest  and  admiration  in  favour  of 
that  illustrious  city.  But  when  we  behold  the  grand  sacrihce 
actually  offered  upon  the  altars  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  the 
xnind  swells  whilst  it  looks  back  upon  the  fearful  and  sub- 
lime path  of  immortality  and  glory  which  was  then  opening 
upon  Saragossa. 

"  More  than  two  months  of  this  most  sanguinary  and  crunl 
siege  had  passed  away  ;  nearly  ail  the  ediiiccs  were  destroy- 
td,  and  the  rest  were  undermined  ;  the  living  were  exhaust- 
ed, and  provisions  were  consumed;  more  than  IG.OOO  sick 
were  struL^gling  with  a  sharp  and  mortal  disease,  which  hur- 
ried every  day  hundreds  to  the  grave  j  the  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  a  sixth  part ;  the  General  was  dying  of  the 
contagion;  his  second,  O'Neillc,  had  already  perished  ;  and 
JSt.  Niarc,  upon  whom  the  command  next  devolved,  was  also 
Sick,  and  weakened  by  a  fever.  All  these  things  were  re- 
quisite, Spaniards,  to  make  Saragossa  yield  to  the  rigour  o( 
fate,  aiid  suffer  herself  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  'i'be 
surrender  look  place  on  the  i'Oth  of  last  nionih,  on  the  same 
eonuifioiis  upon  vvfliich  the  i'rench  have  entered  other  towns, 
and  wliich  have  been  kept  as  usual.  Jt  is  thus  ilie  enemy 
\Yas  able  to  take  possession  of  those  glorious  precincts,  in- 
cumbered with  prostrate  edifices  and  tcinples,  and  peopled 
only  by  the  dying  and  the  dead,  whtre  every  stivei,  every 
rum,  every  wall,   every  stone,  scv.med  mu.cly  to  say  to  iha 
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fieholder,  Go  and  tell  my  King,  that  Saragassa,  faithjul  to 
her  word,  has  sacrificed  herself  -with  joi/,  displaying  her 
loyaJty. 

"  .V  scries  of  events,  as  mournful  as  they  are  notorious, 
frustratfd  all  the  exertions  which  were  made  to  relieve  the 
city:  but  the  immaginations  of  all  the  good,  fixed  upon  her 
lot,  accompanied  her  defenders  in  ail  their  dangers,  fougi.: 
with  them  all  their  combats,  compassionated  their  privadoi.s 
and  labours,  and  attended  thein  in  all  the  terri';le  vicissitudes 
of  their  fortune :  and  when  at  last  the  means  failed  them  of 
continuina;  a  resistance  which  thoy  had  prolonged  almost  be- 
yond belief,  the  intelligence  ci  ihe  disaster  has  so  afflicted 
f.'vrry  heart,  that  in  the  lirst  moment  of  anguish  it  seemed  as 
if  the  torch  of  liberty  were  at  once  extinguished,  and  the  co- 
lumn of  independence  overthrown. 

"  But,  Spaniards^  Saragossa  is  still  standing,  nnd  hvcs  in 
imitation  and  in  example:    she  survives  still  in  public  spirit, 
which  is  ever  im!)ibing  lessons  of  valour  and  constancy  from 
energies  so  heroic;  fur  who  is  the  Spaniard,  proud   of  that 
name,  who  would  be  less  than  the  brave  Saragossans,  and  not 
seal  the  proclaimed  liberty  of  his  country,  and  his  promised 
fidelity  to  his  King,  at  the  cost  of  the  same  perils  and  the  same 
labours  ?    Let  vile  egotists  and  men  without  courage  be  alarm- 
ed   at  these,  but  not  the  other  towns  of  Arragon,  v>'ho  are 
ready  to  imitate  and  deliver  their  capital — not  the  firm  and 
loyal  Patriots  who  behold  in  that  town  a  model  to  imitate,  a; 
vengeance  to  take,  and   tlie  sole  path  of  conquest.     Forty 
thousand   Frenchmen,  who  have  perished  before  the  feeble 
walls  which  difeuded  Saragossa,  cause  France  to  deplore  tlie 
barren  and  ephemeral  triumph  she  hns  gained,  and  evinc  e  to 
Spain  that  three  towns  of  equal  constancy  and  resolution  viil 
save  the  country  and  disconcert  her  tyrants.     Valour  springs 
from  valour  ;  and  vvhcn  t]ie  unhappy  who  have  suffered  tlicre,  • 
shall  hear  that  their  fellow'-cititens,  toliowinj^  them  in  the  paths 
of  glory,  have  been  more  favoured  by  fortune,  they  will  bless 
their  dcstinv,  however  hard,  and   look  forward  with  joy  lo 
new  triumphs. 

<•  Europe,  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  of  this  singular 
event — estimating  the  means  of  defence,  and  those  of  attack — 
and  comparing  the  resistance  which  Saragossa  made  to  \\\<t 
ravagers  of  the  world,  with  that  which  was  exhibited  by 
fortiiications  of  the  first  rank — will  determine  i-q  whom  be- 
longs the  paln^  of  valour,  and  whether  they  are  the  vanquish- 
ed who  tore  it  froi»  the  conquerors.  'Time  passf  s  away,  and 
days  will  come  when  those  desolating  earthqu;ikei  wij!  sub- 
side, with  which  th-'  genius  of  iniquity  has  tormented  the 
(>arih  ;  the  friends  of  '(JTriue  and  loyalty  will  then  come  to  the 
shores  of  the  I'^bro,  to  visit  those  majestic  ruins;  ;mdt-;o.i- 
templating  liietik  v>iih  aJiniration  and  envy,  will  iay,  '  Wv-rt 
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stood  thaf  town  which  in  modern  ages  realised,  ©r  even  ex- 
celled, those  ancient  prodigies  of  self-devouon  and  constancy* 
Avhich  arc  scarcely  credited  in  history.  At  first,  without  a 
single  regiment,  or  other  defence  than  a  weak  wall,  or  other 
resources  than  the  energies  of  its  inhabitants,  it  dared  to  pro- 
voke the  rage  of  the  tyrant,  and  twice  withstood  the  impulse 
<af  his  conquering  legions.  1  he  subjection  of  this  open  and 
defenceless  town  cost  France  more  blood,  more  tears,  and 
more  deaths  than  the  conquest  of  whole  kin^idoms.  It  was 
not  French  valour  which  subdued  it,  but  a  deadly  and  uni- 
versal contagion  which  deprived  its  defenders  of  their  strength; 
and  the  enemy,  when  he  entered  the  city,  triumphed  over  a 
few  who  were  dying  and  diseased,  btrt  he  did  not  vanquish 
warriors,  or  conquer  citizens.' 

"  '\  hese  considerations  of  merit,  glory,  and  public  enthu- 
sj  sm,  have  induced  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Government  f 
pasa  the  foUowini^  Decree : — 

ROYAL  DECREE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY. 

•'  His  Majesty  our  Sovereign,  Don  Ferdinand  VII.   and   in 

his  name  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Government,  considering  tlmt 
the  services  rendered  to  the  country  ought  to  be  esiimated 
more  from  valour  and  sacrifice  than  from  the  issue,  which  of- 
ten depends  upon  fortune  ;  considering  that  Saragossa  was  not 
unly  not  impregnable,  but,  in  reference  to  military  rules,  was 
not  even  capable  of  defence,  and  tlut  it  has,  notwithstanding, 
uiade  a  defence,  such  as  no  fortress,  however  strong,  can 
boast  of;  and  that  honours  and  rewards  which  are  granted  io 
a  people  who  have  deserved  so  well  of  their  country  are,  with 
respect  to  those  who  have  perished,  the  just  reward  of  their 
valour  and  martyrdom  ;  with  respect  to  those  who  have  sur- 
vived, a  motive  of  consolation  and  resource  necessary  to  abate 
the  rigour  of  their  calamity ;  and  with  respect  to  others,  a, 
powerful  stimitlus  to  follow  iheir  example;  knowing  that 
baragossa  will  in  tb.e  memory  of  Spaniards  be  an  ever-flowing 
spring  of  heroic  actions  and  civic  virtues,  which  are  to  save 
ihc  State  from  the  desolating  tempest;  estimating  as  is  due 
the  singular  glory  v/hich  results  to  the  Spanish  nation  from  the 
admirable  defence  this  city  has  made,  as  precious  in  the  eyes 
»»f  virtue  and  patriotism  as  the  most  glorious  victory  ;  and  de- 
siring, finallv.  as  a  mark  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
liokls  Saragossa  and  its  iniialjitants,  to  grant  a  testimony  of 
i.s  nicrii  as  singular  and  as  great  as  the  deserts  it  treats  of/ 
lias  been  pleased  to  decree  as  follows;  — 

1.  "'I'bat  Saragossa,  its  inhabitants,  and  garrison,  have  de- 
served well  of  their  country,  in  an  eminent  and  heroic  degree. 

^J.  "  'I'hat  as  soon  as  the  worthy  and  brave  Captain-Gene- 
rJ,  ai  An»^on  sUaU  ij'j  rt&tored  to  liberty,  for  lUe  obtaining  of 
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which  no  means  shall  be  spare.l,  the  Junta,  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  will  grant  him  that  reward  which  will  he  most  worthy 
of  his  invincible  constancy  and  ardent  patriotism. 

3.  "  That  every  officer  employed  in  the  siege  be  proinotcd 
one  degree,  and  that  every  soldier  possess  the  rank  and  pay 
of  a  Serjeant. 

4.  "That  all  the  defenders  of  Saragossa,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants and  their  heirs,  enjoy  personal  nobility. 

5.  "  That  all  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have 
perished  in  the  defence,  enjoy  a  pension  suited  to  their  rank 
and  circumstances. 

6  "  That  the  having  been  within  the  w-alls  c  uring  the  siege 
be  considered  as  a  clatin  on  occasion  of  pretensions  to  future 
employment. 

7.  '"'That  Saragossa  be  free  from  all  contributions  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  trom  the  date  of  the  peace. _ 

b.  "  That  at  that  period  the  re-building  of  the  public  edi- 
fices be  begun  with  all  possible  magnificence,  and  at  the  cx- 
pencc  of  the  Istaie. 

0.  "  That  a  inonuiTient  be  erected  in  the  square  of  the  city, 
in  perpetual  m.cmory  of  the  valour  of  its  iniiabitants,  and  its 
i^lurious  defence. 

10.  "  That  in  the  stjuares  of  all  the  cities  in  the  kingdom 
an  inscripton  be  erected,  containing  the  most  heroic  circum- 
sances  of  the  two  sieges  which  Saragossa  has  sustained. 

11."  That  a  medal  be  struck  to  its  honour,  as  a  testimony 
of  national  gratitude  for  such  eminent  services. 

12.  *'That  to  every  city  of  Spain  which  bhall  resist  a  like 
sie^e  with  like  constancy  and  tenacity,  the  same  iionours  and 
perogatives  shr.il  be  granted. 

iJ.  "  That  Spanish  poets  and  orators  be  stitiiulated  to 
exercise  their  talents  upon  this  sublitne  subject;  and  that  a 
reward  be  offered  in  the  naine  of  the  nation,  of  a  medal  of 
gold  and  100  doubloons  to  him  who  shall  present  the  best  poem, 
and  the  like  to  him  who  shall  compose  the  best  prose  essay 
on  this  immortal  siege;  in  both  the  object  being  not  only  to 
recommend  to  the  admiration  and  memory  of  the  present  age 
and  posterity,  the  valour,  constancy,  and  patriotism  of  Sara- 
gossa; but  to  inflame  with  like  warmth  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
nntion,  and  fill  Spanish  hearts  with  the  same  love  of  liberty, 
and  the  same  detestation  of  tyryrtny. 

"  '1  lie  Marquis  of  ASTOKGA,  Vice-President.  » 

"  Koval  Castle  ut  ScviUe,  March  ;),  ISi.9. 

"  M.\1VJ  LN  D£  GA11.W-" 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

New  Negociations  befxvfc.Ji  France  and  America, 
—  Treatment  of  the  American  Ministers — Senti- 
77ientd  Errors — Designs  of  France  not  of  recent 
Oriiiin — Capaciti/  for  ac(]uiring  universal  Domin- 
ion— Means  resorted  to — Fossess  many  Advantages 
above  the  Romans — Lessons  from  Machiavel — All 
Occupations  prostrated  before  the  Militarjj — Pride 
of  the  French — Thirst  for  Conquest — The  Conduct 
of  iJbc  United  States  disgraceful, 

JlN  our  precceding  Volume  we  had  occasion  to 
state  that  France  had  profescssed  a  u'ilhngness 
to  exempt  America  from  the  effects  of  her  tlena-- 
tionalizing  Decrees  ;  those  professions  became  the 
subject  of  negociation  between  the  two  Goverrv- 
ments,  and  as  preparations  were  now  making  fo 
bring  America  forward  as  a  more  prominent  actor 
upon  the  great  theatre  of  general  devastation, 
we  shall  take  rather  an  enlarged  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States,  so  extended 
is  the  chasm  which  seperates  them,  that  very  in- 
acurate  opinions  are  fornied  in  one,  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  other;  accordingly  in  America  at 
this  time  many  opinions  were  in  circulation,  wliicU 
had  been  long  abandoned  even  by  that  description 
of  European  politicians  whose  sympathies  were 
so  powerfully  attracted  to  the  success  of  French 
policy,  both  external  and  domestic,  and  were 
still  in  full  vijTour.  Those  errors  were  not  mere- 
jy  speculative,  but  were  of  essential  importance 
to  the  vital  interests  of  that  vast  emp'ure.  There 
were  indeed  those  who  could  not  view  tliem  with 
an  eye  of  indilTerence,  or  even  without  feelings  of 
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dismay  ;  and  who  said  that  the  cliaracter  of  tlie 
internal  administration,  of  the  moral  habits  and  of 
foreign  relations, — that  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  licpublic  depended  in  a  great  degree,  upon  a 
pro|)er  nnderstanJinp^  of  the  genius  and  disposi- 
tions of  tlioFroiicii  government.  "  Our  destinies," 
said  every  cnlig'-.tened  American,  "  will  continue 
doubtful  and  ambiguous,  until  we  universally  unite 
in  the  sentiments  of  cordial  detestation  for  the  piof- 
Jigacv,  and  of  timely  resistance  to  the  maciiina- 
tions  of  a  [)Ower,  which,  circumscribed  by  no  law, 
and  checked  by  no  scruple,  meditates  the  sub- 
jugation of  this,  as  well  as  every  other  country.'" 

'I'here  were  however  a  great  many  whose  predi- 
lections for  French  alliance,  no  calculations  of 
consequences  could  be  effectual  to  subdue;  and 
who  had  not  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  character 
and  effects  of  French  despotism,  to  suspect  that 
attempts  might  be  made,  either  b}'  treachery'  or 
violence,  to  yoke  their  country  to  the  car  of  the 
couunon  enemy  of  mankind.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  them  understand,  that  the  systematic 
plan,  the  very  nature  of  the  government  of  France, 
is  to  grasp  at  universal  dominion ;  that  the  evils 
which  this  gigantic  despotism  entails  upon  BVance 
herself  are  no  less  galling,  than  those  to  which  the 
conquered  territories  arc  subject ;  that  every  where 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  the  necessaries  of  the 
])oor  are  alike  assailed ;  that  America  not  only 
bhares  with  the  British  in  the  hatred  which  is- 
cherished  against  them  by  the  Cabinet  of  .St. 
Cloud,  but  is  equally  marked  out  for  destruction. 

Admonition  and  reflection  seemed  alike  banish- 
ed from  the  councils  of  onr  Republicans,  and  with 
t'vcry  example  before  them,  as  well  as  with  the  re- 
collection of  the  contemptuous  and  insolent  treat- 
ment which  their  Envoys  had  met  with  under  the 
Directory,  they  continued  to  find  apologies  for 
the  insults  they  received,  and  appeared  determined 
to  sliut  their  eyes  against  the  yj.i  evident  proposi- 
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tion,  that  whosoever  crouches  at  the  feet  of  a  ty- 
rant, must  submit  to  be  kicked  at  his  pleasure.  The 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  is  more  hke 
the  humble  suit  of  a  slave  to  liis  master,  than  the 
address  of  an  indenendant  minister  to  an  equal. 
The  language  of  France  was  expressed  by  her 
conduct,  and  was  as  intelhgible,  as  if  in  plain 
words  she  had  said,  "  Do  as  I  command  you,  or 
when  my  lime  comes  you  shall  be  punished  for 
your  contumacy."  America,  of  alligations,  ought 
to  have  seen  the  spirit  of  universal  dominion  that 
governed  the  French  courts,  for  she  has  never 
been  treated  civilly  but  to  answer  some  temporary 
purpose.  Although  therefore  the  g'overnment  of 
America  was  most  decidedly  partial  to  the  French, 
it  was  obliged  to  make  a  show  of  remonstrating 
against  its  imperial  injustice;  how  snitably  the 
dignity  of  the  Repnbhc  was  maintained,  and  hovy 
much  respect  the  great  folks  of  Paris  thought 
proper  to  bestow  upon  it,  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing coFrespondence ! 

FromMr.  Armstrong /o  Mon^.  Champ agny. 

*'  Mr.  Armstrong  presents  his  compliments  to  M.  De 
Champagny,  and  begs  leave  to  inform  him,  that  having,  for 
some  months  past,  made  trial  of  the  artificial  waters  of  I'ivoli 
without  any  useful  elRxt,  his  physician  has  prescribed  for  him 
those  of  Bourbon  D'Archambault.  Should  M.  De  Cham- 
pagny have  any  communications  to  make  to  Mr.  Armstrong, 
he  will  be  pleased  to  address  them,  as  usual,  to  the  Hotel  de 
Legation  Americaine,  rue  Vanguard,  100,  whence  they  will 

be  regularly  and  promptly  transmitted  to  Bourdeaux. On 

leaving  Paris,  Mr.  /Armstrong  thinks  proper  to  state  his  re- 
gret, that  the  political  relations  of  the  two  powers  should  co?i- 
tinue  to  wear  an  aspect  less  auspicious  to  their  future  good 
understanding,  than  is  wished  for  by  those  who  are  the  friends 
of  both. — ^'lliat  his  majesty,  (Napoleon),  has  a  right  to  make 
such  municipal  regulations  as  he  may  deem  proper,  with  re- 

fard  to  foreign  commerce,  neither  is  nor  has  been  denied. 
'or  example,  he  may  forbid  the  entry  into  the  ports  of  France 
of  American  ships  which  have  touched  in  England,  or  been 
destined  to  England  ;  and  he  niai/  cither  sequcstci'  or  coii^s- 
cate  such  vessels  of  the  Unhed  States  as  shall  infract  these 
laws,  after  due  promulgation  and  notice  thereof;  but  beijotid 
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this,  the  I'nitccI  States  hope  and  believe  that  his  majesty  will 
not  go. M.  De  Champagny  will  not  fail  to  seize  the  dis- 
tinction which  these  remarks  present,  between  the  authority 
ef  municipal  regulations  and  that  of  public  law,  and  will  de- 
cide whether  it  does  or  does  not  otler  a  ground  on  which  a 
good  understanding  so  long  and  so  usefully  maintained  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  may  be  preserved,  and 
a  degree  of  intercourse  revived  between  ihem,  whlcli  shall  have 
the  effect  of  reanimating  their  former  industry. — Does  his  Ma- 
jesty fear  that  the  balance  of  trade  arising  from  this  renewed 
industry,  would  go  to  the  advantage  of  England?  Means  are 
certainly  not  wanting  to  prevent  this  couseqnence.  Would 
it  not  be  entirely  avoided  by  making  it  a  condition  of  the  com- 
merce in  question,  that  all  ships  leaving  France  shall  take  in 
some  article  or  articles   of  her  manufacture  to  the  full  a- 

nioutit  of  the  cargo  tliey  bring  hither Ships  sailing  under 

this  regulation  wouid  or  would  not  go  voluntarily  to  Eng- 
land. If  they  went  voluntarily,  it  would  only  be  because  that 
country  afTorded  the  best  markets  for  the  production  of  France, 
in  which  case,  the  habitual  results  would  be  entirely  changed, 
and  En'ciiand  ceasing  to  receive  a  balance  for  her  manufac- 
tures, would  begin  to  pay  one  to  the  United  States,  on  the 
productions  of  France.     Coujd   France  wish  a  .itate  of  ccnv- 

merce  more  prosperous  than  this? If,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  American  ships  did  not  go  voluntarily  to  England,  but 
were  captured  and  sent  in  for  adjudication,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  that  the  United  States  would  no  longer  hesitate 
about  becoming  a  party  in  the  war  against  England. — ^Thus, 
in  either  case,  the  interests  of  his  Majesty  would  be  directly 
advanced  by  the  measure:  in  the  one,  the  wants  of  France 
and  her  Colonics  would  be  not  only  regularly  supplied,  but 
she  would  herself  become  an  entrepot  for  the  supply  of  the 
Continent:  in  the  other,  the  wishes  of  his  Majesty,  as  expres- 
sed in  February  last,  would  be  directly  promoted." 

Circumstances  liave  never  left  France  in  a  con- 
dition to  apprehend  any  sort  of  annoyance  from 
the  resentment  of  America,  and  therefore  she  has 
always  treated  its  ministers  Jike  the  representatives 
of  a  distant  vassal,  cominfr  to  sue  for  favours  or 
to  deprecate  her  wrath.  This  is  what  was  long 
foreseen  would  be  her  conduct  if  ever  she  sup- 
posed herself  powerful  enough  to  set  up  herself 
as  mistress  of  the  world. 

Ilimie,  Fiolinhroke,  Ancillon,  and  most  writers 
who  have  discussed  the  state  of  iLuropc  before  the 
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French  revolution,  concur  in  renresentinjij  France 
as  more  inclined  and  better  fitted  tlian  any  other 
power  for  the  attainment  of  universal  en)pire.  Her 
geographical  pos^ition,  the  numbers,  the  compact- 
ness, and  the  martial  character  of  her  population, 
the  ambitious  projects  and  restless  intrigue  of  her 
rulers,  furnished  her  eminently  with  the  moral 
and  pliysical  enerf^ies  for  this  purpose.  The  his- 
tory of  the  continental  politics  of  the  last  century; 
the  correspondence  between  the  foreign  ministers 
of  France  and  their  court,  and  the  domestic  annals 
of  that  court  towards  the  close  of  the  last  reign, 
must  convince  eveiy  reflecting  reader,  that  the 
French  politicians  of  the  day  were  profoundly 
sensible  of  their  advantages,  and  eagerly  sought 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  them  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  unlimited  control  over  the  continent,. 
Tiie  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end 
before  the  revolution,  are  to  be  discovered — in 
the  civil  institutions,  in  certain  established  habits. 
and  in  the  limited  forms  of  government,  of  whicfi 
France  then  partook  with  the  rcsl  of  Europe.  The 
balance  of  power,  which  for  three  centuries,  pre- 
vented the  destruction  of  any  one  independent 
state  by  violent  n)eang,  and  exhibited,  before  tlie 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  nineteen  distinct  pow- 
ers of  the  most  unequal  strength,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  moderation  or  to  the  jealousy  of  tiic 
four  great  rivals,  but  to  what  may  be  termed,  an 
equilibrium  of  weakness  in  their  militarij  constitu- 
tions. 

It  was  computed  by  the  most  celebrated  writers 
on  political  arithmetic,  that  no  state  could  main- 
tain at  one  time,  \\ithout  absolute  ruin,  more  tliaa 
the  one  hundredth  part  of  its  military  population 
inarms.  This  arose  from  various  causes: — 1st, 
The'necessity  of  proportioning  the  military  force, 
the  great  instrument  of  dominion,  not  merely  to 
the  nu)ner:c(il  population,  but  to  that  which  re- 
niamed  after  every   deduction  in  favour   of  the 
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agriculture,  the  coniincrce,  the  manufactures,  the 
luxuries  and  the  aristocratic  distinctions  of  na- 
tions, of  whose  governments  it  was  the  chief  in- 
terest and  the  fundamental  policy  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace.  2d;  The  maxim  universally  adopt- 
ed, and  strictly  true  under  the  former  circum- 
stances of  Europe — that  money  constituted  the 
sinews  of  war.  The  extent  of  the  levies  and  t!ie 
duration  of  hostilities  in  the  former  wars  of  the 
continent  depended  upon  the  hnancial  resources 
of  the  belligerents.  In  every  country  the  system 
of  finance  was  more  or  less  regular  and  equitable, 
and  the  monarch  unaided  by  the  expedients  of 
violence  and  fraud,  to  which  the  revolutionary 
governments  of  France  had  recourse,  was  compel- 
led to  accommodate  his  military  efforts  to  the 
poverty  of  liis  exchequer.  The  idea  of  support- 
ing armies  upon  the  territories  of  an  enemy  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  entertained,  and  could 
not  have  been  carried  into  effect;  as  no  one  pow- 
er had  a  decided  superiority  over  the  rest,  such 
as  the  French  acquired,  in  general  tactics  and 
numbers,  and  in  the  education  and  character  of 
tlicir  troops.  This  state  of  things  precluded  the 
possibiaty  of  continuing  for  any  length  of  time 
the  momentum  necessary  for  permanent  conquest. 
Nations  of  husbandmen,  of  artificers  and  manufac-. 
turers,  were  utterly  incapable  of  pursuing-  a  reg- 
ular plan,  or  of  furnibhing  the  means  for  the  at- 
tainment of  universal  empire  ;  nor  could  armies, 
drawn  from  looms  and  forges,  acquire  the  spirit 
or  the  discipline  to  (jualify  them  for  becoming  the 
masters  of  the  world. 

In  conjunction  with  these  causes,  the  pursuits 
of  commerce,  also,  which  became  so  various  and 
complicate  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  con- 
spired to  keep  the  leading  powers  within  their 
proper   sphere,  and    to  prevent  the   exertion   of 
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those  means  by  which  France  has  since  been  enabled 
to  shatter  the  strength  and  to  crush  the  independ- 
ence of  the  continent.  This  tragical  catastrophe, 
of  which  iialfthe  evils  have  not  as  yet  been  dis- 
closed, was,  moreover,  retarded  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  French  armies,  together  with  those  of 
all  the  continental  powers,  were  recruited.  It 
was  obvious  to  every  reader  of  ancient  history, 
that  the  conquering  nations  of  old  could  never 
have  achieved  their  purpose,  without  a  regular 
code  of  military  education,  and  unless  their  go- 
vernments had  been  invested  with  an  unlimited 
command  over  the  population  of  the  territories 
subject  to  their  authority.  The  system  of  volun- 
tary levies  is  wholly  incompatible  v\ath  a  plan  of 
boundless  aggrandisement,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  General  Jourdan  exultin^ly  declared  to  the 
Convention,  when  the}^  enacted  the  tyrannical  law 
of  the  requisition— ■*'  that  the  moment  they  pro- 
nounced the  compulsory  levy  en  masse  to  be  per- 
manent, they  decreed  the  power  of  the  republic 
to  be  imperishable." 

Such  were  the  shackles  by  whicli  France  was 
fettered  ujitil  the  period  of  her  revolution,  and 
from  which  she  was  released  by  that  extraordinary 
event.  Burke  ascribes  it,  in  some  measure,  to  an 
impatience  on  the  part  of  her  politicians  to  see 
themselves  engaged  v»-ithout  impediment  in  the 
career  of  conquest.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
now  to  investigate  the  causes  to  which  the  first 
eruptions  of  the  revolutionary  volcano  are  to  be 
traced  ;  but  in  order  to  understand  the  character  of 
the  imperial  government,  it  may  be  useful  to  ex- 
amine what  were  the  facilities  with  which  France 
was  furnished  for  the  subjugation  of  the  continent 
by  the  destruction  of  her  monarchy  and  of  her 
old  institutions.  Whoever  reviews  this  topic  will 
no  longer  be  astonished  that  the  nations  of  the 
continent  were  found  so  brittle;  and  that  France 
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f  fTectuated  nearly  as  much  within  a  few  vcars,  as 
the  Romans  were  able  to  accomplish  in  as  many 
centuries. 

By  the  revolution  her  relative  situation  was  to- 
tally changed.     One  of  its    fust  cHects   was  the 
destruction  of  all  those  iutcresls  by  which  the  old 
pjovernment,  in  common  with   the  rest  of  Europe, 
was   influenced   anil  checked.     While   the    other 
states  of  the  continent  continued  to  revolve  in  the 
orbits  in  which  their  maxims  and  habits  retained 
them — France  was  loosened,  as  it  were,  from  the 
political  firmament,  and   prepared  to  pursue  any 
direction,  or  to  receive  any  impulse,  which   her 
new  rulers  might  choose  to  give.     In  the  decom- 
position of  the  original  mass,  materials  were  found 
ior  the  construction  of  a  new  system,  retaining 
the  invigoratiiig  elements  of  the  old,  but  shaped 
from  the  modcU  of  antiquity,  and  endued  with  a 
distempered  energy  more  fornwdable  than  any  de- 
gree of  strength  of  which  the  constitution  of  the 
latter   was  at  any  time  susceptible.     It  was  pre- 
dicted, many  j-ears  before,  by  Guibert,  a  writer 
who  had  diligently  studied  the  military  establis- 
ments  of  modern   Europe,  *'  that  the  continent 
would  be  speedily  enslaved  should  a  nation,  with 
the  resources  of  France,  break  throngh  the  forms 
and  trammels  of  the  civil  constitutions  of  the  pe- 
riod ;    shake    oil"  fiscal    solicitudes   by  a    general 
bankruptcy;    turn    her   attention   exclusively    to 
military  affairs;  and   organize  a  regular  plan   of 
universal   empire."     Such  precisely  was  the  po- 
sition of  France,  when,  after  the  first  years  of  the 
revolution,  she  had  formed  an   immense  military 
force,  and  the  course  of  events  had  lodged  an  om- 
nipotent  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  en- 
thusiastic and  anibitious  theorists  who  completely 
realized  this  view  of  things,  and  whom  experience 
soon  taught  the  truth  of  a  maxim  of  Eivy,  that 
in  war  tliere  arc  but  three  essential   requisites. 
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"   good   soldiers,   good  officers,   and   good  for- 
tune." 

Whoever  attends  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
power,  must  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  chance;  but,  in  a  great  degree,  the  i-esult  of 
a  deliberate  project  for  the  subjugation  of  tiie 
universe,  framed  and  acted  upon  even  before 
the  murder  of  Louis.  The  conclusions  which 
are  drawn  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  tliis 
subject,  are  sanctioned  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
all  the  actors  in  the  scene  of  the  revolution.  They 
drew  from  tl)e  history  of  the  commonwealths  of 
antiquity  those  arts  of  fraud  and  menace,  of  vio- 
lence and  seduction,  by  which  the  latter  were  en- 
abled to  beguile  the  weakness,  to  ensnare  the  cu- 
pidity, to  confound  the  judgment,  and  to  over- 
power the  fortitude  of  mankind.  The  archives 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Macedonian,  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  conquests,  were  and  still  iire  dilligent- 
Jy  searched,  for  precedents  in  the  art  of  combin- 
ing cunning  with  force.  The  inveterate  habits 
of  intrigue — the  vanity  and  ductility,  which  have 
always  marked  the  national  character — are  all 
confederated  for  one  grand  and  successful  experi- 
ment,— that  of  trying,  whether  the  master-springs 
of  human  conduct  tf re  not  at  all  times  the  same : 
whether,  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  temper 
of  the  age,  with  a  congenial  spirit  and  augmented 
tfieans,  the  same  principles  and  measures,  skiljully 
adapted. to  circumstances,  will  not  give  the  same  re- 
sults. 

Tlje  world  has  seen  with  how  strong  and  steady 
an  impetus,  they  have  urged  the  accomplishment 
of  their  views — and  with  what  ovcrwhehninGr  ra- 
pidity  of  execution,  they  have  demolished  the 
public  law  and  liberties  of  Europe.  In  the  bold- 
ness with  which  they  conceived,  in  the  vigour 
with  which  they  have  perpetrated,  their  criminal 
eiUcrpri^es — in  the  splendor  and  variety  of  their 
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militarv  achievements, — in  the  evils  whicli  they 
have  inflicted  upon  the  miserable  victims  of  their 
power — they  have  far  exceeded  all  the  examples 
furnished  by  the  records  of  antiquity.    Combining 
the  subtlety  of  the  Roman  senate  and  the  ferocity 
of  the   Goth,  the  wildest  passions  with  the  most 
deliberate  perfidy — discarding  both  in  tlieir  do- 
mestic administration  and  their  foreign  policy,  the 
feelings  of  nature,  the  obligations  of  conscience, 
the  ties  of  friendship,  the  sense  of  honour, — they 
drenched  France  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  continent 
in  tears  and  blood,  and  have  scarcely  left  the  con- 
solation of  hope  to  those  who  examine  attentively 
the  present  condition   of  Europe.     7  he  works  of 
Livy   and  Salhist,  and  tlie  commentaries  of  i\Ia- 
chiavel  and  JMontesquieu,  discovered  the  closest 
])arallel  between  the  French  and  the  Roman  con- 
querors— in  the  structure  of  their  military  system, 
in  the  progress  of  their  arms,  and  in  the  tenor  of 
their  deportment  towards  allies  and  enemies.  From 
the  first  dawnings  of  their  i evolution   the  French 
were   more   favorably  situated   than  the   Romans 
for  the  attainment  of  universal  empire.     The  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  latter  were  more  formida- 
ble and  vanquished  with  more  difficulty.     In  the 
first  stages  of  their  progress,  they  had  to  contend 
against  nations  who  possessed  niilitary  and   ci\il 
institutions  superior  to  their  own,  and  whom  thi^y 
overcame  only   by  adopting-  the  excellencies  of 
all.     In  the  extension  of  their  empire  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy,  they  encountered,  even  from  the 
barbarians,  a  vigorous  and  persevering  resistance, 
inspired  by  the  love  of  freedom,  animated  by  the 
most  determined  hate,  antl  supported  by  the  most 
perfect  unanimity.      A  barbarous  militia,  such  as 
that  which  the  Germans,  the  Thracians,  and  the 
Scythians  ojjposcd  to  tlie   progress  of  tlieir  con- 
querors, is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Vv'^calth 
of  Nations,  to  be  more  capable  of  defence,  llian 
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the  standing  armies  of  modern  times,  considered 
in  their  relation  to  the  institutions  of  the  period 
at  which  he  wrote. 

The-  French  republic,  "  cradled  in  war,"  en- 
joj-ed,  ah  ori^ine^  an  irresistible  superiority  over 
the  nations  of  the  continent.  The  latter  had  to 
contend,  at  the  same  time,  against  external  attack, 
and  ajrainst  the  dan^rcr  of  internal  commotion, 
arising  from  the  d illusion  of  jacobinism.  Those 
of  the  south  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  invader. 
Their  armies  wanted  both  the  courage  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  discipline,  and  the  discipline 
which  compensates  for  the  absence  of  courage. 
The  states  of  Germany  and  of  the  North  never 
appreciated  didy  the  character  or  the  perils  of  the 
new  war  i^i  which  they  found  themselves  engaged. 
It  was  no  longer  a  contest  al)Out  *'  the  hoisting  or 
lowering  of"  a  sail,"  or  about  "  little  carvings  and 
partitions  ;"  to  be  waged  with  irresolute  and  im- 
provident councils,  and  to  be  terminated  by  timid 
and  shufPing  negotiation.  As  modern  Europe  had 
never  known  an  »8.iversal  dominion,  they  could 
Viot  iTDagine  a  possibility  of  the  conception  or  of 
the  execution  of  such  a  plan.  A  certain  associa- 
tion of  ideas  had  become  habitual,  and  was  view- 
ed with  too  much  favour  to  be  broken  upon  the 
faith  of  any  prediction.  To  form,  what  the  new 
state  of  things  required, — new  combinations, —by 
which  all  their  hereditary  prejudicies  and  useful 
antipathies,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  northern 
policy,  where  to  be  at  once  exploded,  was  an  ef- 
fort which  the  gigantic  strides  of  their  enemy  had 
not  then  sufficed  to  extort.  The  power  of  the 
republic  was  at  first  despised  as  a  mere  pJiantas- 
7yiagoria,  and  at  length  regarded  with  sentiments 
of  despondency  and  dismay,  which  enfeebled  e- 
very  exertion.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  a  total  re- 
volution in  the  internal  constitutions  of  the  other 
states  could  have  prepared  them  to  meet  France 
©•n  cfjiud  terms, — with  a  military  system  yielding 
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an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men,  and  a  code  of 
principles  alike  destructive  to  their  domestic  in- 
terests and  to  the  "general  prosperity  of  the  world. 

lliroughout    ail    the   changes   of    government 
whicli   France  has  undergone,  there  has  been  an 
unbroken  continuity  of  views  and  character.  The 
power  of  liuonaparle  is  the  mere  offspring  of  the 
genius  and   necessities  of  the  republic.      He  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  authority  at  a  crisis  when   it 
was  thought  necessary  to  commit  them  to  a  single 
hand,  and  under  circumstances  which  admitted  of 
no  other  rule  than  that  of  an  enterprising  military 
chief.     It  is  said  by  some  of  those   who  planned 
the    revolution   of  the    18th   Briimaire,  that  the 
consular  power  was  first  tendered  to  Moreau ;  but 
that,    on  the  unexpected  arrival   of    Buonaparte 
from  Egypt,  the  former  designated  him  as  a  more 
suitable  instrument  for  their  purpose.     It  is  net 
to  the  character  and  talents  alone  of  the   present 
ruler,  however  well  adaptetl  to  his  station,  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  career  which  France  has  run 
since  his  accession.     This  consideration,  must  be 
kept  in   view,  because  it  leads  to  important  con- 
clusions.    "  The  swing  and   impulse"    were   al- 
ready given.     He  did  but  move  in  concert  with 
the   regular  march,  and  can  scarcely  be   said  to 
have  outstripped  the  inherent  alacrity  of  the  sys- 
tem which   he  was  selected   to  administer.      He 
has,  indeed,  adjusted  all  the  parts, — strengthened 
the  springs.— and   monopolized  the  government, 
of  this  colossal  engine  of  conquest,  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  energy  like  that  with  which  the  Jupiter 
of  the  fable  is  said  to  have  usurped  and  wielded 
the  empire  of  Saturn;  but  he  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  were  conquerors  from  necessity  as 
well  as  from  choice.  To  disband  the  armies  would 
have  been  thought  an  act  of  jjohtical  suicide,  ani 
it  was  dilhcult  to  maintain  them  within  the  limits 
of  the  French  territory.     Exclusive  of  other  con- 
siderations, the  state  of  their  finances  presented 
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an   insuperable   obstacle  to  the   latter  alternative. 
Tlie    regular   receipts    of  the  treasury   were    al- 
together insufficient  for  the  expense.     They  had 
irretrievably  deprived  themselves  of  the  resources 
of  credit   and   paper   circulation;  and  although, 
according  to  an  idea  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  savage  and 
disorderly  people  will  suiTer  a  robbery  with  more 
patience  than  an  impost ^  the  expedients  of  violence 
could  not  have  been  available  in  a  country  com- 
pletely ruined  and  exhausted.    It  is  easy  to  show, 
from  the  representations  of  their  own  financiers, 
that  no  device  of  fiscal  alchymy  would  have  fur- 
nished  the  means  of  suppoi;ti ng  the  armies  in  the 
interior, — and  that  foreign  plunder  was,  therefore, 
a  necessary   resource.     It  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  the  same  connection  continues  to  subsist  be- 
tween them  and  the  military  system. 

"  A  prince,"  according  to  Machiavel,  '^  should 
have  no   otiier  design,   nor  thought,  nor  study, 
than  war."      The  .extraordinary  being;  who  now 
governs  France,  is  compelled  to  adhere  to  this 
maxim,' — not  only  by  the  efficacy  of  habit  and 
predilection,  but  from   a  consciousness    that    he 
cannot  otherwise  preserve  his  dominion.     As  the 
supremacy  of  the  French  power  depends  upon  the 
military  organization  of  the  empire, — the  exist- 
ence  of  an  emperor  hangs  upon  the  support  of 
the  armies.     With  Buonaparte,  therefore,  every 
measure  of  internal  administration  is  but  collateral 
,to  the  main  object.     To  be  beloved  in  the  interior 
is  not  his  aim,  and  unfortunately   hot  his  chief 
interest.      He  knows  that  in  a  monarchy,  from 
which  the  principal  of  honour  is  banished,  the  tie 
of  obligation  is  miserably  weak,  unless  strengthen- 
ed by  the  apprehensions  of  fear.     At  thismowent 
the  only  vwasure  of  aiUJiorilij  throughout  the  -jiltole 
empire,  is  force. 

The  superiority  of  privileges,  the  lustre  of 
titles,  and  the  substantial  fruits  of  conquest,  are 
chiefly  lavished' on  the  generals  3  but  still  he  has 
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not  forgotten  another  princii)le  of  Macliiave], — 
that  men  of  influence  and  intrigue  are  to  be  con- 
ciliated by  benefits,  whatever  may  be  the  degree 
of  oppression  exercised  over  the  mass  of  the  • 
people.  The  civil  dignitaries,  therefore,  arc  not 
without  an  ample  provision, — although  he  has 
cautiously  abstained  from  investing  them  with 
such  hereditary  or  corporate  immunities  as  might 
restrain,  while  they  would  conduce  to  secure,  the 
authority  of  the  Sovereign.  His  personal  cha- 
racter is  well  suited  to  thcditiiculties  of  his  station. 
His  military  renown  has  an  elfulgence  brigl)ter 
than  that  of  any  of  his  generals,  and  has  acquired 
for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  soldiery.  He 
has  no  scandalous  undisguised  vices,  or  periodical 
weaknesses,  calculated  to  diminish  with  the  armies 
the  force  of  his  reputation,  or  to  counteract  the 
ascendancy  of  his  genius.  The  restless  activity 
of  his  ambition,  the  comprehensive  boldness  of 
bis  plans,  and  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
great  enterprises  in  which  he  is  engaged,  serve  to 
remove  domestic  perils,  in  adding  to  the  strength 
and  majesty  of  the  throne.  No  leisure  is  given 
for  machinations  in  the  interior, — no  scope  for 
ambitious  projects  among  the  leaders  of  the  army. 
J^is  subjects  are  kept  in  constant  admiration  and 
suspense. Splendid  achievements  and  undistinguish- 
ing  pillage  constitute  the  necessary  policy,  as  well 
as  the  natural  and  favourite  pursuits  ot  "  the 
modern  Charlemagne." 

Throughout  all  France,  the  note  of  military 
preparation  drowns  every  other  indication  of  ac- 
tivity— and  the  thirst  of  conquest  appears  to  su- 
persede every  other  desire.  In  the  capital,  all 
the  faculties  of  thought  and  action  which  either 
individuals  or  public  bodies  can  furnish  in  aid  of 
the  general  design,  are  a|>plicd  and  disciplined 
with  a  regular  and  ellectivc  subserviency,  truly 
astonishing.  On  all  sides,  an  unity  of  views, — 
an  activity  in  planning  and  systematizing  the  de- 
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vices  of  ambition, — an  eagerness  for  tlie  issue^ 
and  a  sanguine  assurance  of  success, — almost  in- 
credible, are  to  be  found  ;  and  these  are  in  appear- 
ance more  like  the  efibcts  of  revolutionary  frenzy, 
than  those  of  a  concert  between  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  an  audacious  tyrant  and  the  active 
talents  and  natural  propensities  of  a  body  of  tremb- 
ling slaves.  From  the  commencement  of  the  re» 
volution  particularly,  emissaries  have  been  scat- 
tered over  Europe,  and  the  Americas,  in  order  to 
study  and  delineate  their  geographical  surface. 
The  harvest  of  their  labours,  now  deposited  in 
Paris,  has  furnished  the  imperial  government  with 
u  knowledge  of  the  territory  of  the  other  powers, 
much  more  minute  and  accurate  than  that  which 
the  latter  themselves  possess.  The  Depot  de  la 
Gueii^e  occupies,  unremittingly,  several  hundered 
clerks  in  tracing  maps  and  collecting  topographi- 
cal details,  to  minister  to  the  military  purposes  of 
the  government.  All  the  great  estates  of  Spain 
were  marked  and  parcelled  out  long  before  the 
invasion  of  that  country, — and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm,  that  those  of  England  and  Germany  are 
equally  well  known  and  already  partitioned. 

The  idea  of  unlimited  sway  is  studiously  kept 
before  the  public  mind, — and  the  future  empire 
of  France  over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  exultmg- 
ly  proclaimed,  in  all  the  songs  of  the  theatres  and 
in  public  discourses  of  every  description.  Even 
the  gaunt  and  ragged  beings,  who  prowl  about 
the  streets  and  infest  the  night-cellars  of  Paris; — 
the  famished  outcasts, — many  of  whom  are  men 
of  decent  exterior  and  advanced  age,  beggared 
by  the  revolution, — who  haunt  the  Bouvelards 
and  public  gardens,  in  order  to  enjoy,  under  the 
ravs  of  the  sun.  that  enlivenins^  warmth  which 
their  poverty  denies  them  at  home, — and  who, 
by  their  wan  and  melancholy  aspect,  excite  the 
horror  and  compassion  of  a  stranger,  all  appear 
to  forget,  for  a  moment,  their  own  miseries,  in 
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anticipating  the  brilliant  destinies  of  the  empire, 
and  contemplating  Paris,  in  prospective,  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie 
country  and  of  the  provincial  cities, — whose  con- 
dition the  war  renders  miserable  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  wlio  secretly  invoke  the  bitterest  curses 
on  their  rulers, — are,  nevertheless,  not  witiiout 
their  share  in  tha  general  avidity  for  power;  and, 
when  the  sense  of  their  wretchedness  does  not 
press  too  strongly  upon  them,  can  even  consent 
to  the  extension  of  the  national  influence  and  re- 
nown in  the  light  of  a  personal  benefit. 

The  French  Emperor  appears  to  have  formed  a 
just  estimate  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  power 
in  his    foreign,   as  well   as  in    his  domestic  re- 
iations.     While  his  armies,  the  irresistible  instru- 
ments of  his  will,  remain  entire,  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  standard  of  revolt  cannci  be  successfully  rais- 
ed either  abroad  or  at  home.  He  disregards,  there- 
fore, the  mere  murmurs  of  discontent,  and  is  care- 
less about  the  individual  distress  or  the  general 
calamities  to  which  the   execution  of   his   plans 
may   lead.      As   long   as    he    retains   the  troops 
at  his  devotion,  and  waves  his  victorious  banners 
over  the  strongest  parts  of  Europe, — he  sees  that 
no  combination  can  be  formed  against  him,  which 
he  may  not  instantaneously  dissolve.     "  History 
proves,"  says   Mabl}',  "  that  when  once  a  nation 
becomes  greatly  superior  to  its  enemies  in  strength, 
it  is  pos-'iible    for  it  to  be  detested  by   the  whole 
world  and  yet  successful  in  its  enterprizes."     The 
reader  has  but  to  consult  Polybius  and  Cicero,  to 
learn  what  were  the  calamities  to  which  the  Re- 
mans subjected  the  territories  brought  under  their 
yoke,  and  in  what  detestation  they  were  general- 
ly held.     Insurrections  were   constantly  bursting 
forth  in  the  distant  provinces, — but  served  only 
to  rivet  the  adamantine  chains  of  tlie  conquered, 
and  to  Ojoen  fresh  sources  of  plunder  to  the  con- 
querors. It  is  these  that  Machiavcl  counsels  a  mil- 
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itary  usurper  to  provoke,  m  order  "  to  strengthen 
his  own  greatness  and  to  obtain  colourable  pretexts 
for  rapine."  How  powerfully  these  principles 
have  governed  Napoleon  we  may  judge  by  simp- 
ly reviewing  what  we  have  seen  o[  his  conduct  to- 
wards Holland,  and  Germany,  and  Prussia,  and 
Poland,  and  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  and  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  and  Spain,  and  America,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia, — from  whom  no  concession  what- 
ever has  been  able  to  purchase  exemption  from 
further  encroachments  until  it  has  become  neces- 
sary, "  in  order  to  strengthen  his  own  greatness ;''' 
that  such  state  should  either  be  bartered  away  or 
held  by  tl:e  military  occupation  of  his  armies? 
America  from  its  ignorance,  and  Denmark  from  a 
sense  of  its  own  weakness,  have  separated  them- 
selves from  tlie  family  of  mankind.  They  will 
purchase  the  sufferance  of  the  Tyrant  by  this 
conduct,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  respect 
of  any  one,  and  could  they  witness  the  crimes,  to 
the  perpetration  of  which  their  conduct  gives 
countenance,  they  would  hide  their  heads  for 
shame. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Gustat-us  Aclolplms  King  of  ^Szccdoi,  viakc&hpn- 
cui'iiblc  Warfare  against  Buonapartf. —  Attempt  to 
2inderifiinc  his  lieputation  among  his  Sn'jecfs — 
Jietrospectiie  Viezv  of  Swedish  Hlitoty —  Why  illui- 
irative  if  this  Subject — Seditious — Revolutions-^ 
Arrest  of  the  King — His  forlorn  Condition — 
S\'ero  Government — Jnconsistt'?icts  of  English  Loy- 
alists. 

JL  HE  conduct  of  the  KinLi^  of  Sweden,  amidst  the 
Violations  of  Jiuonaparte,  formed  a  direct  contract 
to  the  serviJe  connivance  of  America,  and  dif- 
fered very  greatly  from  the  temporising  policy 
of  most  of  the  princes  of  Europe.  He  was  not 
likely  to  be  largely  affected  by  the  general  plans 
for  swallowing  up  all  other  states  and  merging 
them  into  the  great  Empire;  yet,  an  incipient  ab- 
horrence of  unrestrained  tyranny,  and  an  hon- 
ourable determination  to  make  common  cause 
with  those,  who  were  immediately  suffering  under 
the  oppression  of  unlimited  ambition,  induced 
him  to  keep  up  a  sore  of  nominal  war  against  the 
aggrandizing  system  of  Napoleon.  T|i*?\var  on 
ttie  part  of  Sweden,  was  rather  a  war  of  honour, 
than  one  of  either  profit  or  loss,  in  any  greater 
degree  than  she  would  have  sutTered  by  being  at 
])eace;  for  since  the  seizure  of  Pomerania  by  the 
Kreuch,  there  was  no  point  at  which  the  arms  of 
t.'je  two  countries  could  be  brought  into  contract: 
tfie  only  military  hazard  therefore  tbat  the  King 
incurred,  was  in  the  chance  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander lending  himself  to  become  Napoleon's  cut's 
paw  to  execute  his  schemes  of  revenge. 

VOL,   VIII. — NO.   VII.  T 
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In  France,  and  amoni^st  lier  allies,  the  conduct 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  ridiculed  as  rash  and 
foolish  beyond  excuse,  and  agents  were  dispersed 
throughout  Sweden,  to  represent  him  as  insane,  as 
well  as  by  magnifying  the  injurious  consequences 
of  the  war,  to  weaken  his  opposition  or  prepare 
his  overthrow.  The  Swedish  nation  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  people  in  the  universe  for  honesty 
and  magnanimity,  no  part  of  it  was  corrupted,  but 
its  unsuspicious  character  left  it  open  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  plausibility  of  appearances. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  suffered  considerab- 
}y  by  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  both  ignorance  and  art  to  blame  the 
King,  upon  that  account ;  and  whatever  remained 
of  the  lurking  discontent  against  the  Revolution 
effected  by  Gnstavus  the  Third  in  1772,  was 
brought  to  bear  on  this  occasion. 

To  form  any  thing  like  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  incidents  of  which  we  arc  ai)out  to  treat,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  state  of  Swe- 
den from  the  commencement  of  the  preceding 
reign. 

Sweden  abounds  in  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and 
iron,  with  some  silver,  these  may  be  considered 
as  its  chief  wealth.  Nor  are  other  branches  of 
trade  unknown  in  that  country.  The  Swedes  havo 
materials  for  traffic  in  the  useful  commodities  of 
masts,  beams,  deal-board,  and  other  sorts  of  tim- 
ber for  shipping;  in  tar,  pitch,  bark  of  trees,  pot- 
ash, wooden  utensils,  hides,  flax,  hemp,  peltry, 
and  furs. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  braver  soldiers;  yet 
they  have  no  standing  army,  as  their  military  force 
consists  of  a  regulated  militia.  The  cavalry  is 
raised,  armed,  and  maintained  l)y  a  tax,  which  is 
levied  from  the  nobility  ;  and  the  infantry  is  sup- 
ported by  an  aid,  which  is  demanded  from  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  the  citizens.  It  is  only  when  their 
militia  is  embodied  that  they  are  subject  to  mili- 
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tary  law.  Wlion  this  is  not  the  case,  they  r.W 
governed  by  thccVvil  law  of  the  country.  In  point 
of  number,' tln^ir  uulitia  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men.  Their  naval  power  was 
formidable  of  old;  for  they  could  once  have  fitted 
out  forty  ships  of-  the  line.  But  of  late  their  ma- 
rine has  gone  to  det-ay. 

'J'he  Swedes,  hkc  their  ncig-hboiirs  the  Datics, 
vcre  originallv  free;  but  after  various  revtjhition-; 
their  government'became  despotic.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  reoiainei  twt  loug;  but  tSie  alterations  j)ro- 
duccd  wer«  not  salutary,  'i'he  power  of  a  kin^ 
was  brought  too  low ;  the  checks  of  the  constitution" 
became  too  artificial  and  intricjl^.;  and  the  difi'er- 
ent  orders  ot'thc  state  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  distracted  withjealousies. 

The  j>ower  that  had  been  purloined  from  the 
Iv'ing  was  not  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  but 
was  exercised  in  the  most  arbitary  manner   by 
the  aristocracy,  insomuch  that  the  prevsiling  party 
in  the  Diet,  claimed  the  right  of  voting  out  of 
their  body,  those  of  their  colleagues  who  happen- 
ed to  differ  from  them  in  opinion.    From  the  year 
1766   to   n'72,    the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders,    and    the  general  contention  about; 
liberty,  kept  the  country  in  continual  confussion, 
and  exposed  it  to  any  foreign  enemy  who  niif^ht 
be  tempted  to  interfere.     In  June  KH^,  the  Diet 
was  engaged   in  a  most  bitter  discussion  on  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  officers  of  governmeiit 
who  were  supposed  to  have  interfered  in  the  elec- 
tions; and  it  ^vas  rumoured  that  some  of  the  foreign 
ministers  were  intriiiuintr  to  raise  ])artics  in  that 
assembly.     Disputes  continued  so  long  and    be- 
came so  violent,  that  tiie  King  Gustavus  thcTlr.rd, 
resolved  to  rff»'ct  a  revolution  and  form  a  govern- 
ment according  to  liis  own  liking.     There   being 
no  pK  spcct  of  the  Diet  concluding,  and  a  general 
apprehension  having  gone  abroad,  that  a  dreadful 
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^^rm  was  gathering,  many   of  the  nobles  quitted 
the  Diet  and  went  to  their  country  seats. 

Prince  Charles,  the  l<ing's  eldesb  brother,  was 
gone  to  Scania  to  meet  tlic  queen  his  mother,  who 
was  expected  back  from  Berlin,  and  princ^  Fred- 
eric Adolphus,  the  next  brother,  was  in  East-Goth- 
land; kino-  Gustavus  remained  in  .Stockholm  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  being  a  witness  of  ail 
the  peculiarities  wiiich  haj)pened  at  the  diet. 

To  see  his  country  torn  by  envy  and  bitterness, 
despised  by  neighbours,  an  amiable  king  neglect- 
ed, violence   and  self-interest  dictate  edicts   and 
resolutions,  laws  enacted  without  being  obeyed, 
private   persons  e;iriching  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  poor  fellow  citizens,  &c.  excited  a 
melancholy  astonishment  in  every  honest  breast. 
Redress, as  things  then  stood,  was  impossible;  and 
a  civil  war  and    bloodslied  seemed  unavoidable. 
The  madness  of  the  chiefs  of  the  reigning  party 
was  so  greai,  that  the  consequences  were  neither 
seen  nor  dreaded.     By  chiefs  we  do  not  mean 
great  and  powerful  lords,  but  some  very  insigni- 
ficant persons,  who  understood  the  art  of  making 
themselves    oracles    amongst    a    multitude    who 
thought  little.     They  fancied  their  imaginary  im- 
portance so  deeply  rooted,  that  no   man   should 
dare  to   breathe.     Experience  shewed,  however, 
that  they  deceived  theaiselves,  when  tlie  gates  of 
Christianstad   were  shut   by  the  garrison  on   the 
12th  day  of  August,     A  proclamation  was  issued 
at  the  same  time,  signed  by   Abraham  Heilichius, 
wherein  they  renounce  all  obedience  to  the  states 
now  assembled,  whom  tliey  charge  with  the  most 
arbitrary  mfringments  both   on  the  law  and  com- 
mon sccuritj'.  Captain  Heilichius,  who  command- 
ed a  battalion   in  the  regiment  oi  prince  Frederic 
Adolphus,  took  ever}'  possible  precaution  to  put 
the  place  in  a  state  of  defence,  bome  personsvv.ere 
arrested  partly  as  suspected,  and  others  partly  for 
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a  shew,  but  no  violence  was  offered  to  any  man. 
All  the  avenues  of  tlie  town  were  guarded,  and 
none  could  pass  or  repass  without  special  permis- 
sion.    One  officer  however,  who  was  put  under 
arrest,  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
fortress,  and  went  with  great  haste  to  inform  his 
royal   highness  prince  Charles,  who  was  then  in 
Landscrona,  of  the  garrison's  desperate  undertak- 
ing.    It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  common  con- 
sternation occasioned  by  tliis  unexpected  event. 
INJany  were  dissatisfied   with  the   measures  of  the 
states,  and   rejoiced   at  this   little  beginning  as  a 
].)relude  to  more  important  commotions,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  daring  despotism  of  the  states. 
Several  of  the  chief  nobility  of  Scania  were  assem- 
bled  at  Landscrona   to   wait  on   prince   diaries. 
Tliese  were  summoned,  and  his  royal  higlmess  laid 
before  them  the  unexpected  insurrection  in  Cliris- 
tianstad,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  regiments 
quartered    in    Scania   should    be   assembled,   and 
Christianstad  besieged.    According  to  the  funda- 
rnental  laws,   it  was  not  allowed  to  assemble  any 
troops  during  the  sitting  of  the  states:  but  now  it 
was  thought  unavoidable,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  to  suppress  a  tumult  in  its 
embryo,     ^\^hcreupon  his  royal  highnesses  mani- 
festo was  pul)lishcd  ;  and  the  regiments  assembled, 
antl   marched   to   Cluistianstad    in  warlike  order, 
the  place  was  beseiged,  but  no  bloodshed  ensued. 
No  man  was  molested  or   injured,  either   in  the 
town  or  country,  so  that  people  were  at  a  loss 
what  to  understand. 

If  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  .siege 
of  Christianstad)  was  great  in  Scania,  it  was  still 
greater  in  Stockhohn.  The  stiites  directly  ap- 
pointed two  of  their  senators  to  quell  the  insuirec- 
tion,  and  to  preserve  the  common  peace.  The 
one  was  to  command  the  troops  which  were  order- 
ed to  march  to  Scunia,  and  the  other  was  todcfeml 
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Stockholm  and  the  neighbouring  places.  Thev 
also  hekl'  consultations  about  securinnc  the  kins's 
person;  and  a  civil  war,  which  every  thinking 
person  was  apprehensive  of,  was  now  at  the  door, 
in  case  his  majesty  had  thought  proper,  so  as 
hitherto,  to  be  only  a  spectator  of  the  transaction 
of  the  states,  the  kingdom  would  unavoidably  iiave 
been  precipitated  into  the  most  dangerous  situa- 
tion, and  the  blood  of  some  thousands  of  fellow- 
citizens,  wouid  have  been  a  fortune  in  the  midst 
of  misfortune,  if  any  redress  could  thereby  have 
been  obtained.  Experience  had  shewn,  that  rea- 
sonable representations  could  avail  nothing;  other 
measures  must  now  inevitably  be  taken  with  se- 
crecy, speed,  and  courage. 

On  August  the  18t!i  there  was  a  great  drawing- 
roixn  at  court,  -it  which  king  Gustavus  appeared 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  and  no  anxiety  was 
perceived  in  his  countenance.  On  the  19th  the 
senators  assembled  in  the  royal  palace,  and  the 
secret  committee  in  their  usual  place.  The  guards 
marched  up  to  the  palace  on  duty  at  the  usual 
time.  The  king  then  stepped  out  to  the  com- 
panies of  guards  drawn  up  in  the  castle-yard,  and 
represented  unto  tliem  with  a  becoming  dignity, 
the  danger  and  unavoidable  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  if 
a  speedy  remedy  was  not  resolved  upon.  ,His 
majesty  declared  at  the  same  time  his  abhorrence 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  desired  nothing  further 
than  to  abclish  aristocracy,  and  to  revive  the  an- 
cient liberty,  by  restoring  the  old  Swedish  consti- 
tution, as  it  was  before  the  year  1680;  esteeming 
it  his  greatest  glory,  to  be  the  first  citizen  among 
a  truly  free  people. 

Those  of  the  life-guards  that  were  present,  did 
not  scruple  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty  ; 
"whcrevipon  the  senators  were  desired  to  remain 
within  the  council-chamber  in  the  palace  till  fur- 
ther orders;  and  no  sooner  had  this  news  reached 
the  ears  of  the  secret-cojipmittec,  than  the  member? 
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tliereof  tlispersed   ini media fci-ly.     '1  ii2   Icing  then 
resorted  to  the  artillery -yard.   Here  a  ruyalspeeeh 
to  the  above  purport,  produced   tlie  same  etTect- 
All  the  guards  and  the  artillery,  followed  t.he  exam- 
ple of  their  comrades;  canons  were  planted  in  the 
palace-yard,  and  in    the  squares,  of"  which   how- 
ever the  greatest  part   were  not  loaded  ;  centinais 
were  fixed  in  proper  places,  as  well  for  the  secu- 
rity of  individuals    as  that  of  the  bank.     Taverns 
and  alehouses  were  shut  up,  and  the  king  liimself 
provided  for  the  accommodation   of  those  upon 
duty.     By  a  public  proclamation   the  inhabitants 
of   the  city  were   admonished    to   remain  within 
their  hous(;s  with  their  gates  shut,  and  were  at  the 
same  time  enjoined  not  to  obey   any  ordv^*rs  but 
those  issued  by  his  majesty  himself.     The  citizens 
of  Stockholm   and    the   admiralty,   declared   the 
same  attachment  and   submission  to  liis  majesty 
as  the  guards  and  artillerv  had  done.     The  whole 
vied  with  each  other  to  advance  the  praise-worthy 
views  of  the  king,  and  all  aristocratical  and  anar- 
chical notions  were  confounded  before  king  Gus- 
tavus.       This   revolution    commenced    at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon all  was  over,   quiet,  and  still.     In  the  even- 
ing some  persons  were  put  under  arrest,  who  had 
before  been  more  eminently  daring,  though  tliey 
were  now  quite  still  aiid  dis'j/u'ited.     i-lis  Majesty 
l)ad  nevertheless  that  tenderness  for  their  nearest 
relations,  that  he  let  them  know,  that  those  under 
arrest  should  riui  no  risque.     The  soldiery  patrol- 
led all  the  niglit  to  prevent  disorders.      The  day 
following  bis  majesty  ordered  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  of  Stockholm  to  meet  in  the  grand  square, 
where  he  signified  to,  them  the  motives  of  his  un- 
dertaking, and    his    sincere  design   to  keep  and 
maintain  the  law,  to  suppress  licentiousness,  and 
to  revive  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Swedish  peo- 
})le,  such  as  it  was   befort;  the  year    1680:   upon 
which  tiity  all  swure  allegiance  to  the  king  witU 
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jjhidness  of  heart.  The  states  of  the  kino-clom 
were  also  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, in  the  great  hall  oi"  the  palace.  'J^he  states 
being  met  accordingly,  his  majesty  entered  the 
hall,  and  in  a  remarkable  and  pathetic  speech  laid 
before  them  the  unhappy  state  of  the  kingdom, 
which  envy,  self-interest,  and  party-animosity  had 
caused;  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of 
a  fixed  form  of  government,  which,  as  binding 
both  to  king  and  states,  bridles  licentiousness, 
stifles  both  aristocracy  and  despotism,  and  restores 
the  kingdom  to  the  glorious  state  which  it  enjoyed 
before  the  year  1G80.  After  tliis  the  new  form 
of  government  was  audibly  read,  unanimously  re- 
ceived^ enacted,  and  signed  on  August  21,  1772. 

Here  did  a  boisterous  storm  produce  a  pleasant 
calnr.  Those  under  arrest  were  restored  to  liberty ; 
none  were  injured,  none  molested;  and  the  whole 
revolution  was  effected  without  the  expence  of 
one  drop  of  blood.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  several  of  the  members  of  the  Diet,  had  in 
many  respects  offended  aqainst  the  sacred  person 
of  his  majesty  himself.  Nothing  would  have  been 
more  easy  than  to  have,  sacrificed  them  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  poj:)u!acfi  or  the  soldiery,  and  the  tra- 
gedy of  the  two  li  iti's  iiorrible  death  at  the  Hague 
in  the  year  1672,  might  easily  have  been  again 
exliibited;  but  Gustavus  liad  on  this  occasion  a 
more  tender  concern  for  the  safetv  of  others,  than 
that  of  his  own.  A  small  genius  often  rushes  blind- 
foldly  into  danger.  The  king  foresaw  the  danger, 
but  a  pure  love  to  his  country,  and  the  pleasing 
conviction  of  the  ])robity  of  the  Swedish  heart 
when  unbiassed,  outweigiied  the  danger.  For  this 
reason  did  his  ma-jesty,  when  he  left  his  apartment 
to  begin  the  revolution,  address  himself  to  the 
lords  in  waiting  with  these  words:  "  If  I  am  so 
unfortunate  as  to  lose  my  life,  tell  my  brother 
Charles,  that  my  fall  did  not  proceed  from  a 
Swetle."     He  displayed  tiie*  same  intrepidity  on 
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all  occasions,  riding- about  every  where,  sometimes 
w  itl)  a  large,  sometimes  with  a  small  retinue,  and 
sometimes  quite  alone^  in  order  to  preserve  his 
subjects,  by  his  presence,  tVoin  any  confusion  or 
disaster.  His  iniparti<d  allcction  towards  all,  sup- 
j)rcssed  every  evil  intended  by  party-spirit.  Per- 
sons in  trust  were  continued  in  iheir  offices  as 
before,  except  tiic  senators,  wjiose  authority,  being 
appointed  as  deputies  by  the  states  to  controul 
the  regal  power,  now,  by  a  meliorated  form  of 
government,  in  fact  ceased  of  course.  These  lords 
were,  by  his  maicsty's  letter  of  August  22,  dismis- 
sed from  their  offices,  and  a  new  privy-council 
was  nominated,  most  of  whom  had  before  sat  at 
the  council-table.  Prince  Charles  was  meanwhile 
received  into  Christianstad  with  open'  arms.  Ge- 
neral Sprengportjwho  was  gone  to  assemble  troops 
in  Finland,  in  order  to  promote  tiie  revolution, 
returned,  but  was  not  wanted.  The  speech  of  king 
Gustavus,  which  breathed  reason  and  conviction, 
together  with  an  ardent  love  for  his  country, 
"was  more  penetrating  than  the  sharoe^t  swords, 
and  the  most  terrible  cannons. 

The  censures  passed  upon  this  Revolution  were 
very  successfully  answered  by  Professor  Lager- 
brjug. 

That  the  change  of  the  governinent  of  Sweden 
displeases  envious  foreigners,  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined ;  they  say  it  is  dishonourable  to  tlie  nation, 
which  in  one  moment  gave  away  its  liberty.  The 
reproacli  had  been  jast,  if  we  had  possessed  any 
liberty  at  all,  and  if  the  true  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  nation  "could  have  been  promoted  by  this 
characterizud  metaphorical  liberty.  The  royal 
authority  was  so  curtailed,  that  in  matters  of  the 
highest  conse(|uence,  the  king  could  neither  do 
good  nor  evil.  Accordincf  to  the  doctrine  of  our 
iiew  statesmen,  the  royal  prerogatives  (jura  majes- 
tatica)    were   to   consist  in  eating  and   sleeping. 
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Senators,  and  persons  of  the  highest  trust,  were 
despised,  and  uncertain  at  every  Diet,  whether 
they  should  not  be  turned  out  of  their  plae^s, 
even  though  their  actions  were  supported  by  law 
and  conscience;  and  should  a  senator  displease  a 
foreign  niinibter,  his  fall  was  unavoidable;  and  yet 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom  was,  at  certain 
times,  in  the  hands  of  the  senators.  No  foreign 
courts  could  enter  into  alliances  with  Sweden, 
because  no  argumcnis  could  l)e  depended  upon. 
When  the  states  were  assembled,  they  v.-ere  both 
parties  and  judges  in  their  own  cause:  the  bank 
was  frequently  managed  by  its  greatest  creditors. 
Alliances,  peace,  war,  and  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  were  often  conducted  by  persons  who 
stood  in  need  of  court-almanacks,  to  know  whether 
the  Empress  Catharine  reigned  in  Russia,  or  Lewis 
XV.  in  France;  and  it  was  on  occasion  no  small 
insight,  if  a^man  knew,  that  Kngland  and  France 
lay  west  of  Caltegate.  A  deputy  from  an  obscure 
borough  (which  perhaps  had  formerly  obtained  a 
charter,  because  Oden  fixed  his  tents  there  in  the 
days  of  yore,  and  sacrificed  men  and  beasts  to  the 
Puake  of  Midgard)  led  a  whole  body  of  men  with 
tjie  authority  of  a  little  king,  and  a  subaltern  of- 
ticer  took  the  lead  of  a  whole  community.  We 
do  not  mean  to  desjuse  any  condition  or  order  of 
men:  true  merit  is  neither  derived  from  birth  nor 
credentials.  But  still  it  remains  incomprehensi- 
ble, how  a  raw  sailor,  lately  come  from  his  cot- 
tage, should  know  better  how  to  manage  a  sliip, 
or  f^eet,  than  an  admiral,  or  an  old  experienced 
fiagman.  We  know  very  well  that  the  Romans 
took  generals  from  behind  the  plow;  the  same  did 
very  well  in  Sweden  too,  when  the  jarl  of  Jerwa 
lought  the  gieat  man  of  Solna.  Rut  now  a  man 
must  be  excused,  who  thinks  a  field-marshal  un- 
derstands the  art  of  war  better  than  a  subalteiTi 
oificer;  an  admiral  navigation  better  than  a  raw 
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sailor;  and  that  one  trained  np  for  the  administra- 
tion, unclcTstiuids  the  interest  or"  l\ingdo>ns,  ba- 
lance of  j3o\ver,  peace  and  war,  better  tlian  a  ma- 
jority, whicii  never  has  seen,  of  perhrips  never 
read  a  treaty  of  peace.  A  packed  majority  ap- 
pointed and  deposed  officers  of  state,  judged  a- 
bont  tiie  property,  honour,  and  hves  of  individ- 
uals;  and  if  continued  a  little  longer,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  found  means  to  settle  by  votes,  that 
the  property  of  Brutus  ought  to  btloni^  to  Caius; 
and  because  Paul  iiad  too  much,  his  substance 
should  be  divided  between  Julius  and  Titius:  per- 
haps there  were  ah'eady  some  advances  made 
that  way,  under  very  patriotic  pretences.  To  ex- 
pect any  help  or  remedy  against  it,  was  the  more 
vain,  as  the  evil  lay  in  the  very  remedy,  and  the 
cure  was  worse  than  the  disease.  W'lio  would  de- 
fend such  a  sort  of  liberty  ?  Law-breakers  are 
generally  cowards-;  an  hones.t  feilow-citi^en  ought 
not  in  conscience  to  support  a  disorder,  that  ha.s 
impoverished  the  kingdom  and  community,  and 
plunged  it  into  contempt ;  and  according  to  the 
former  course,  into  an  almost  irrcmeJiable  ruin. 
Every  thing  human  may,  and  sometimes  ought  to 
be  altered.  Our  love  to  God  and  our  country 
must  be  unchangeable,  and  with  such  sentiments 
remains  Gustavus  III.  immortal  ii^  the  hearts  of 
all  Swedes,  born  and  unborn.  May  God,  who 
has  given  such  a  king  to  the  kingdom,  whom  the 
exigency  of  the  times  required,  but  not  deserved, 
make  Sweden  happy,  and  its  liappincss  lasting! 
Lo}ig  lite  king  Gustavus  III  !* 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  reasons  by  which 
the  Revolution  was  justihed,  notwithstanding  the 
King's  moderation  and  tiie  wisdoni  of  his  govern- 
ment, the   constitution   that  he   formed  was   the 

*  A  medal  was  struck  on  this  incmarHblc  occasion,  with 
thi»  superscription ;  Libertas  Maiitins;  aud  btneaih,  FrO' 
scripla  Licentia. 
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creature  of  his  own  will-  and  it  could  not  be 
concealed  that  thc^ nation  was  {rovf.-rned  by  des- 
potism. It  was  not  within  the  power  of  calcula- 
tion to  suppose  that  a  people  so  jealous  of  their 
liberties  as  the  Swedes,  could  be  reconciled  to 
such  an  order  of  tiling;^,  or  that  they  would  omit 
any  opportunity  of  breaking,  what  a  very  little 
persuasion  might  teach  them  to  re,^ard  as  a  yoke 
of  slavery  ;  accordingly,  after  having  reigned  with 
great  honour  to  hiinsidf  and  great  advantage  to 
his  people  for  near  twenty  years  ;  just  as  Gustavus 
was  going  to  opjiosc  the  French  Revolution  as 
generalissimo,  at  tlie  head  of  the  combined  armies 
in  1792,  he  was  assassinated  by  Ankerstrom,  one 
of  the  discontented  nobles,  who  declared  he  raised 
his  arm  to  revenge  the  departed  liberties  of  his 
country. 

No  liirther  opportunity  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  this  spirit  of  revenge,  to  embody  itself 
and  call  forth  its  powers,  until  the  Kmg"s  suc- 
cessor, Gustavus  the  Fourth,  became  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  of  the  two  Ea)pcrors,  and  was  rob- 
bed of  Pomerania  and  P'inland. 

The  loss  of  territory  Avounded  the  pride  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  loss  of  commerce  fed  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people;  conspiracies  were  formed 
wherever  the  army  assembled,  and  the  King  was 
so  honest  and  unsuspicious  a  ciiuracter,  that  he 
had  taken  none  of  tlie  ordinary  means  to  procure 
intelligence  of  suc'i  proceedings.  The  v6il  of 
mystery  that  shaded  trie  affairs  of  the  country  for 
some  time,  was  not  removed  until  all  were  agreed 
that  the  monarch  shoul     be  dethroned. 

When  hostilities  were  comnHmccd  against  the 
King,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  single 
friend  near  him  ;  and  Tis  the  first  step  was  taken 
by  the  army  on  the.  'frotitiers  of  Norway,  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised  three  days  bctore  he. 
had  any  knowledj;^e  of  it.    Colonel  Adlesparrc  at 
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the  head  of  2,000  troops  took  possession  of  Car!- 
MaJt,  on  the  6tli  of  jMarch,  I80i),  and  havino- 
doubled  his  force  by  the  addition  of  the  same 
iiuniber  of  peasants,  he  anriounced  liis  intention 
to  proceed  to  StOickhohn  to  demand  the  King  to 
call  a  Diet  of  the  states.  ^. 

Pn  the  9th,  the  King  being  informed  of  the  in- 
surrection, and  of  the  advance  of  the  insurgents 
under  Colonel  Adlesparre,  dispatched  a  courier 
to  the  Western  Army,  with  orders  to  remove  Barou 
Cederstorm  from  the  command  in  chief,  and  Ad- 
lesparre from  his  command  under   that    officer. 
I'his  courier  ^vas,  however,  prevented  by  Major- 
General  Aldercreutz,  and  the  King  was  told  that 
all  was  quiet.    His  Majest}',  in  a  d.;y  or  two  after, 
discovered  that  this  report  was  fallacious,  and  de- 
termined immediately  to   proceed  against  the  in- 
surgents in  person  at  the  head  or  his  guards.    On 
the   13th,  in  the  morning,  his  Malesty  left  his  a- 
partment  to  go  down  to  the  parade  in  front  of  the 
palace,  vvith  the  intention  of  announcing  this  de- 
termination to  the  guardr^^,  and  calling  them  to 
follow   him.      But   while  he  was  descending  the 
great   staircase,   towards   the  parade^  Major- Ge- 
imral  Aldercreutz,  Colonel  Milin,  Colonel  Jager- 
horn,  and   some  others,  advanced   to   meet  him, 
as  if  through  compliment,  and  having  surrounded 
him  closely.  General  Aldercreutz  aildressed  him, 
and  said,  that  as  all  possible  means  had  been  tried 
in  vain,  to  induce  iiim  to  adopt  councils  consistent 
\?ith  tho  exigencies  of  the  times,   it  had  become 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  constraint.      The 
King,  surprised,   but  not  deprived  of  his   usual 
courage,  said  coolly,  What  do  you  mean  ?    Am  I 
arrested?     All  around  him   answered,  yes.     The 
King  upon  this  drew  his  .-jword,  and  attempted  to 
run  Aldeicreutz  through  the  body,  but  was  pre- 
vented.     One  of  the  conspirators,  coming  behind, 
seized    liis    Majesty  round   the   body,  while  the 
VOL.  viii. — no.  V.  u 
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Others  rushed  in  on  every  side,  and  overpowered 
him.  In  effecting  this,  however,  the  foremost, 
Count  Shoilsky,  received  a  wound  in  his  hand  from 
his  Majesty's  sword.  The  King,  though  over- 
whelmed by  force,  still  preserved  the  firmness  of 
his  character  unaltered,  declaring  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  controul  him  by  violence,  and 
that  his  sentiments  and  principles  would  ever  re- 
main the  same.  In  the  night  his  Majesty  was 
conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Drottningholm,  from 
whence  he  wrote  on  the  next  day  to  his  Queen. 

So  complete  and  well  regulated  was  the  con- 
spiracy, that  all  the  King's  motions  were  known 
and  directed  under  its  influence,  for  some  time 
before  it  was  openly  declared  ;  most  of  his  minis- 
ters and   officers,  upon    whose   information   and 
obedience  he  depended,  formed  a  part  of  it,  and 
conducted   themselves   so  as   to    lead   on   in   the 
quietest  manner  the  catastrophe  of  the  Revolution. 
Had  he  discovered  it  before  it  had   attained  its 
maturity,  the  moment  of  such  discovery  would 
have  been  the  moment  of  his  arrest.    He  could 
not  have  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  conspirators, 
but  he  might  have  raised  such  an  opposition  to 
their  measures  as  would  have  occasioned  much 
bloodshed.     As  soon  as  his  Majesty  was  arrested 
by  Adlercreutz,  so  much  of  the  justifying  motives 
of  the  insurrection  as  it  was  tliought  proper  to 
publish,  was  set  forth  in  a 

DECLARATION 
C)/"  ^/ie  C  o  M  M  A  N  D  E  R  cf  the  Troops  stationed  in  W'^  1 1  m  - 

XAND. 

"  A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  soldiers  have  taken  up 
arras,  in  order  to  march  to  the  capital,  and  relieve  our  com- 
mon, now  unfortunate,  and  dismembered  native  country. —  As 
all  our  fellow-citizens  must  be  sensible  that  our  views  are  such 
as  public  spirit  and  honour  dictate  to  virtuous  minds,  we  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  our  implicit  confidence,  that  our  brethren 
in  arms  and  our  unarmed  fellow-citizens,  will  not  form  any  in- 
•orrcct  opinion  of  our  sentiments  and  views.     They  are  merely- 
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these,  that  the  States  of  the  realm  and  our  Legislators  shall  be 
a:  liberty   to  a'.semble  and    delibtrare  uncontrouled  on   the 
means  of  restorinj^  the  prosperity  of  our  sullering  country.— 
We  have  solemnly  contracted  the  engagement  to  lay  at  their 
feet  the  arms  we  have,  taken  up  to  procure  them  freedom. 
^\'e  will  form  a  wall   round  the  hall  where  Swedish  Legis- 
lators hold  their  deliberations,   which  no  power  upon  earth 
shall  be  able  to  beat  down.     We  have  solemnly  contracted 
the  engagement  to  destroy  all  such  as  shall  still  endeavour  to 
prefer  foreign  connections  to  the  internal  welfare  and  tran- 
quillity  of  Sweden. — Sv.'cden's  Cierman  dominions  arc  de^ 
Jivered  up  to  the  enemv,   and  Finland,  tlie  native  soil  of  a 
noble  and  gallant  people,  is  lost.     We  have  solemnly  contract- 
ed the  engagement  that  not  a  single  inch  more  of  the  Swedish 
territory  shall  be  given  up  to  the  enemy.     Sweden's  trade 
and   mines   are   ruined   and   deserted;   Sweden's  youth   are 
taken  from  agricultural  pursuits,  in  order  to  be  destroyed  by 
sickness  and  the  sword.    The  burthens  laid  on  Agriculture 
are  such  that  they  cannot  be  borne  any  longer.     Grinding 
taxes  are  exacted  without  mercy;  desolation  and  misery  arei 
spreading  wide  and  far,  and  threaten  universal  ruin. — We 
have  contracted  the  solemn  engagement,  that  the  fathers  of 
the  country  shall  enjoy  full  liberty  to  restore  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. — May  the  higher  and  lower  States 
cf  the  common  weal  also  join  heart  and  hand  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  and  thus,  by  harmony  and  well-con- 
certed efforts,  ensure  success  to  our  enterprize  and  views. — ■ 
Way  the  Fathers  of  the  Country  offer  peace  and  amity  to  our 
neighbours,  but  accompany .  this  offer  with  the  assurance  that 
every  Swedish  hero  will  rather  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
his  country,  than  suffer  a  single  inch  of  Swedish  ground  to  be 
taken  by  our  enemies,  or  transferred  to  them. — Our  ally, 
Great  Britain,   shall  learn  to  appreciate  and  value   a  nation, 
which  knows  how  to  break  its  fetters,  and  rescue  hberty  from 
its  chains;  France  shall  learn  to  respect  a  people,  anxious  to 
rival  her  military  prowess ;  the  rulers  of  Russia  and  Denmark, 
incessantly  engaged  in  pursuits  tending  to  promote  thu  pros- 
perity of  their  people,  will  not  disturb  the  peace  and  tran- 
ciuillity  of  a  nation  which  merely  desires  to  live  or  die  inde- 
pendent.— We  have  seen  with  sori^ow  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  Sweden  managed  in  a  manner  which  was  as  destitute 
of  any  well  conceived  plan  as  of  success. — Mit;htnoiihe  remain- 
ing strength  of  Sweden  have  been  wasted  by  folly?  but  if  direct- 
ed by  wisdom,  may  it  not  be  employed  for  the  real  benefit  of 
the  country?  Such  are  our  wishes  for  our  country,  and  we 
shall  readily  sacrifice  our  lives  to  obtain  their  fulfilment.     It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  Sweden,  that   every   Swede 
should  at  length  be  allowed  to  return  to  a  peaceful  home,  as 
tar  as  can  be  done  without  any  disparagement  to  the  honour 
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and  independence  of  Sweden. — The  frontiers  of  the  kingdom 
are  for  a  sliort  time  left  without  defence,  on  account  of  our 
departure  from  thence ;  but  should  the  enemy,  contrary  to  his 
solemn  promise,  avail  himself  of  our  absence  to  attack  them, 
we  shall  speedily  return,  take  a  sei-ere  revenge,  and  convince 
him  of  the  diiference  of  a  warfare  carried  on  by  personal  hatred 
of  the  rulers,  and  a  war  urged  by  a  nation,  anxious  and  deter- 
iiuned  to  assert  its  inuependence. —  We  implicitly  confide,  that 
all  military  Commanders  will  readily  co-operate  with  u?,  to 
secure,  by  speedy  and  vigorous  exertion,  the  restoration  of 
our  lost  prosperity,  in  the  destruction  of  our  foreign  foes. — To 
conclude,  we  venture  to  express  the  wish,  that  our  beloved 
vountrynic-n  and  fellow-citizens  of  every  rank  and  description 
may  suspend  ihtir  judgment  on  all  further  proceedings,  until 
(he  deciiion  of  the  States  of  the  realm  shall  be  known. 

(Signed)  The  Commander  of  the  Troops 

stationed  in  Weimlaud." 
• 

Prince  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  the  only 
surviving  brotlier  of  the  late  King,  appeared  in- 
stantly at  the  head  of  the  new  government,  and 
the  addres.ses  issued  by  him  on  the  13th,  and  two 
following  days,  prove  that  he  had  taken  a  leading 
part  ill  the  conspiracy,  and  disclose  the  policy 
that  the  revolutionists  thought  they  should  be 
able  to  adopt. 

PROCLAMATION 

issued  by  the  Duke  o/Sudermania  onhis  assuming  the 

GOVERNMEVT. 

"  We  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  hereditary  prince  of 
Sweden,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  &c.  &c.  Duke  of  Sundermania, 
grand  Admiral,  &c.  &c.  do  declare,  That,  under  existing  cir- 
rumstances,  his  Majesty  is  incapable  to  act,  or  to  conduct  the 
important  affairs  of  the  nation:  We  have,  therefore,  (being 
the  nearest  and  only  branch  of  the  family  of  age),  been  in- 
duced for  the  time  being,  aV  Administrator  of  the  Kingdom,  to 
lake  the  reins  of  Government  into  our  hands,  which,  with  the 
help  cf  the  Almighty,  we  will  conduct,  so  that  the  nation 
may  regain  peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  trade 
and  commerce  may  revive  from  their  languishing  state. — 
Our  inviolable  intention  is,  to  consult  with  the  states  on  the 
means  to  be  taken  to  render  the  future  time  happy  to  the 
people  of  Sweden.  We  invite  and  command,  therefore,  all 
the  inhabitant*  of  our  nation,  our  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
•3ud  also  the  civil  officers  of  -jU  degites,  to  obey  us,  as  our  real 
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iflteniion,  and  thor  own  welfare  demand. — We  recommemi 
you  all  to  the  protection  of  God  Almighty. 

Done  at  Stockholm  Palace,  the  13th  of  March,  1809. 

(Signed)  Charles. 

C.  Lagerbrino." 

Letters  Patent  and  Proclamation  of  his  Royal 
liiGHKEss  //<e  Duke  o/  buDERM  an  ia,  Regent  o/' 
the  Swedish  Kingdom,  to  all  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  concerning  a  General  Diet  to  be  held  on 
the  ist  t/'M.-\y,  in  the  present  Yeah. 

**  We  Cliarles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  assure  you,  Estates  of 
the  Realm,  Counts,  Barons,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Noblet, 
Clergy,  Burghers  of  Cities,  aud  Commonality,  of  our  parti- 
cular favour,  gracious  intentions,  and  kind  affection,  under 
the  protection  of  Almighty  (jod. — Sii^ce  we,  according  lo  our 
ijracious  proclam.ation  of  th  ■  13th  instant,  have  found  oi^r- 
■S'jives  caiied  upnn  to  take  the  reins  of  government  as  Regent, 
in  order  to  save  our  beloved  native  country  from  unavoidable 
desiruction,  we  have  considerfd  it  cf  the  highest  importance 
to  deliberate  with  the  States  of  the  Realm,  upon  the  means 
■w  hich  may  procure  and  confirm  the  future  happiness  of  the 
Swedish  nation.  We  wish,  therefore,  and  command  that  ali 
the  States  of  the  Realm  may  assemble  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Kingdom  before  the  1st  of  May  next,  and  tinu  not  only  ti.'e 
nobility  may  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  laws  for  the  IIou.^s 
df  Nobles  given  on  the  6ih  of  June,  1626,  by  the  King  Gus- 
ts\us  Adr.lphus,  of  glorious  memory,  &c.  and  revived  and 
confirmed  by  King  Gustavus  III.  on  the  9th  of  NovcmbL^, 
1773,  but  that  the  other  States,  which,  as  usual,  send  de- 
puties, may  observe  the  following  .order:  from  the  Ckrgy 
are  expected  to  appear  the  Archbishop,  every  Bishop  from  h>s 
Diocese,  tlie  first  Pastor  in  Stockhohn,  together  with  so  many 
from  each  Diocese  as  usual,  and  of  the  other  States,  as  many 
as  usual,  ail  provided  with  necessary  letters  of  deputation,  ia 
order  that  we  maybe  able  to  begin  the  l^iet,  and  after  us 
being  fortunately  finished,  give  you  permission  to  return  ever^ 
one  to  hi/province.  Which  every  one  must  respectfully  obj 
•erve,  and  we  are,  &c.  &c."  .-. 

Given  at  the  King's  Palace,  at  Stockholm,  March  14lH 
1809.  :', 

Address  o/'/n'.r  Royal    Highness  the  Dukeo/Su- 
DEK.:.!  AN  I A  /o//^e  People  o/  Sweden. 

"  Ills  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sudermauia  deems  it 
right,  and  comlormable  to  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  pub- 
Ikly  to  lay  before  rhe  Swedish  people,  the  motives  and  causes 

3   U 
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which  produced  the  important  change,  which  has  lately  (akrn 
place  In  the  Government  of  this  country. — '1  he  ardiives  of 
the  state  contain  a  great  variety  of  documents,  which  will 
prove  the  necessity  !if  that  measure,  both  to  the  present  age 
and  posterity. — For  this  Icng  time  past  the  public  opinion  con- 
demned a  system  of  warfare,  which  so  little  «uits  a  country, 
the  commercial  concerns  of  which  claim  that  neutrality,  which 
her  fortunate-  geographical  siiuatron,  that  seems  to  secure 
•Sweden,  demand^,  and  which  was  sacrificed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. As  early  as  1805,  Sweden,  joined  by  other  Power?, 
entered  into  a  war  with  Franco,  which  from  local  circum- 
Sfanccs,  was  then,  however,  confined  to  tlic  loss  of  her  trade 
\vith  nearly  all  the  States  of  Europe;  a  loss  which,  although 
rot  to  be  compared  with  that  she  has  since  sustained,  was  yet 
^.f  great  moment. — Saon  after  differences  with  Prussia  arose, 
which,  however,  v/cre  not  attended  with  consequences  equal- 
ly important.  In  1807,  the  share  which  Sweden  took  in  the 
coalition  against  Fraace  became  momentous,  and  its  influence 
en  the  dearest  interests  of  the  country  more  detrimental. — 
Swedish  Fomerania  was  occupied  by  foreign  troops^,  and  Stral- 
sup.d  besieged;  yet  one  prospect  of  more  fortunate  times  yet 
rcr;iaincd  included.  —  A  continental  peace  was  on  the  point  of 
being  concluded  at  Tilsit,  arid  Sweden  invited  to  form  one  of 
the  contracting  parties?  Sweden  refused;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  refusal  she  was  compelled  to  fight  France,  and  her 
numerous  allies,  single- handed,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  the  siege  of  Stralsund  v.-as  carried  on  with  increased  vig- 
our. Even  during  that  siege,  nay,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
convention,  which  stipulated  the  evacuation  of  Pomcrania  and 
Eugen  by  our  irocps,  offers  of  peace  were  made  by  the  enemy, 
and  rejected  ;  and  the  Gentian  possessions  of  Sweden,  the 
last  remains  of  the  conquests  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  Grear, 
AVere  Io5t,  Sweden  had,  however,  to  sustain  losses  still  more 
severe.  The  winter  of  1S07,  and  the  following  year,  serious  ■ 
apprehensions  arose  of  an  impending  rupture  with  ourncigh- 
bours,  both  on  the  East  and  West  of  our  empire. — These  ap- 
prehensions and  dangers  might  have  been  warded  off  a  few 
months  before  by  the  Swedish  government,  by  its  accession  to 
the  Peace  ofTilsit ;  a  peace  which  Sweden  was  not  prevented 
ffcrn  concludinii  by  her  own  ally,  which  was  offered  on  terms 
by  no  means  irreconcileablc  with  the  public  interest  of  Swe- 
den— The  war  broke  out  in  tinland,  and  its  gallant  de- 
fenders, at  the  end  of  a  severe  and  hono-urabie  conflict,  with 
ad  enemy  far  superior  in  number,  was  obliged  to  give  up  to 
hun  their  beloved  ccvmtryi  T,his  misfortune,  the  most  ca- 
Jamitous  event  which  has  befallen  Sweden  for  centuries  past, 
might  have  been  avoided,  if  the  powcrrul  preparations  of  de- 
fencf,  whw.ts  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  country  admitted, 
kad  b-ci-ii  conducted  -ivith  v»ii?<ifij»  and  skill;  and  if  the  plans 
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of  resistance,  no  sooner  adoptee!  than  relinquished,  had  bccu 
conceived  an<i  carried  into  eHect,  with  unity  and  firmness. 
Finland,  which,  in  point  of  population  and  intrinT.ic  value, 
formed  one  third  part  of  the  Swedish  Empire,  was  lo-U,  and 
this  loss  bore  with  the   most  destructive  pressure  on  the  two 
remaining  thirds, — In  this  staic  of  affairs,  the  means  of  wag- 
ing war  against  such  numerous  enemies  could  not  prove  suf- 
ficient for  any  length  of  time,  and  no  other  resource  was  left 
thp.n  to  burden  with  new  taxes  a  pcoji[e  unalile  to  bear  iliein. 
The  public   neccssuies  increased  in  proportion  as  the   means 
and  resources  of  the  State  were  destroyed.     Trade  and  navi- 
gation were  at  a  stand  ;  our  mines  and  agriculture  were  un- 
productive frcm  want  of  hands;  universal  ruin  was  spreading 
•<vide  and   far;  and  yet  it  was  universally  known   that   His 
Koya!  Nlajesty  had  again  repeated  his  former  firm  and  un- 
alterable determination  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  pre- 
sent Government  of  I'rancc,  without  which,  however,  no  re- 
eonciliation  with  Denmark,  and    lUi-^sia  could  take  place. — 
In  this  situation  of  aifairs  a  cor.sideruble  part  of  the  Western 
army  formed  a  resolution  to  march  to  the  capital  with  the 
patriotic  view  which  appears  by  the  Proclamation  issued  on 
their  part.     Similar  movements  took  place  among  tiie  rest  of 
the  Swedish  troops,   and  it  was  in   this  critical  position  his 
Royal   Majesty  came  to  the  unfortunate  resolution  of  leaving 
Stockholm,   and   directing  his  family,  and  several  officers  of 
the  state,  to  follow  him.     The  '^aiTison  was  ordered  to  file 
oif,  and  it  was  intended  to  assemble  an  army  in  the  South,  lo 
oppose  the  troeps  who  were  approaching  from  the  Norih  and 
AV'cst.     Two  distinct  governmcius  were  thus  to  be  formed, 
two  armies  to  be  assembled,   arid  a  civil  war  was  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  our  calamities  and  distress — The  King's  de- 
parture was,  however,  postponed  until  the   13(h  of  March, 
at  noon.     An  universal  consternation  prevailed.     'Ihe  most 
respectful  remoubtances  against  his  Majesty's  determination 
■were  rejected,  and  no  other  means  remained  even  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  King's  ov/n  person,  than  to  prevent  him  froin 
carrying  his  unfortunate  resolve  into  elTect.     In  these  circum- 
stances all  the  officers  of  state,  in  conjunction  with  the  states 
of  the  Empire,  who  were  present  at  Stockholm,  expressed  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  couMituiional  wish  that  he  might  take 
the  reins  of  government  in;o  his  hands;  a  wish  to  which  his 
lloyal  Highness,  notwithstandiiig  his  advanced  age,  thought 
himself  in  duty    bound   to  accede,  confiding  that  this  step 
will  be  viewed   in  its  proper  light  by  every  hooest  patriotic 
bvvfde." 

Stockholm,  March  15,  1809. 

Such  were  the  grievances  coinplaincd  of,  and 
the  King  being  the  immediate  instrument  of  pro- 
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ducing  them,  few  persons  took  into  consklcration 
the  necessity  under  which  he  acted,  but  all  ex- 
pected to  remove  the  evils  by  destroying  the  in- 
strument by  which  it  was  brought  about.  Althaugh 
much  stress  is  laid  in  the  prece(hng  papers  upon 
the  loss  of  territory,  the  only  loss  that  was  seri- 
ously felt,  was  the  loss  of  trade,  with  most  of  the 
states  of  Europe;  and  this  position  is  proved  by 
the  subsequent  indilference  of  the  Swedish   Go- 
vernment to   those   very  territories.     Is  there  at 
this  time  of  day  then  a  single  advocate  for  the 
Swedish  conspirators  ?   ¥/ho  dare  blame  Gustavus 
for  their   loss   of  trade?     It   was    the    Napoleon 
system  to  which  alone   then-  calamities  were  to 
be  attributed,  and  the  King  had  no  way  of  saving 
them   from    the    threatened    des-truction,    but    by 
maintaining  the  fight  against  Napoleon.     A  fe\V 
persons  considered  the  subject  in  this  light,  but 
they  were  so  few,  that  excepting  a  small  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Delecarlia,  with 
Baron,  de  Toll  at  the  bead,  no  sort  of  attempt  was 
made  to  maintain  the  King's  rights:  he  was  forc- 
ed to  sign  his  abdication  and  to  become  an  exile, 
under  the  travelling  title  of  Count  Gottorp,  in 
the  dominion   of  that  tyrant,  against  whose  usur- 
pations he  had  struggled  so  zealously.     His  wife 
obtained  a  divorce  from  him,  and  abandoned  him 
in  his  distress;  and  the  Government  of  England, 
which  had  spent  six  hundred  millions  of  money, — 
which  had  sacrificed  live  hundred  thousand  lives, 
and  lost  twenty  years  of  peace  and  happiness,  to 
recover  the  thrones  of  the  French  and   Spanish 
Princes,  who  were  its  hereditary  enemies ;  could 
not,  that  it  did  not,  spare  a  single  man,  a  single 
guinea,  nor  a  single  word  in  behalf  of  this  Prince, 
who  was  at  one  time  the  only  ally  in  the  universe 
that  remained  faifhfui  to  En^-land,  and  who  fought 
for  it  most  galkmtly  when  it  was  deserted  by  all 
the  world  beside. 

What  a  wretched' picture  doee  this  give  us  of 
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the  charaGter  of  man  ?  Notie  of  the  inconsistences 
of  the  revolutionists  that  wc  have  from  time  to 
time  displayed,   can  surpass  tiiis  single  trait  of 
the  royalists  ;  and  this  is  not  singular,  for  it  couVd 
be  matched  by  hundreds  in  their  conduct.     The 
King  of  Denmark,  who  was  entitled  to  a  consider-  . 
able  share  of  pitij  on  account  of  his  local  situation, 
which  rendered  him  inevitably  the  victim  of  one 
or  other  of  the  belligerents  ;  and  of  respect  on  ac- 
count of  the  temper  with  which  he  submitted  to 
his  fate,  was  made  the  constant  butt  of  the  sneers 
of  the  royalists  of  London.      These  gentlemen 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  their  own  violence,  the  neces^ 
5iVj/that  laid  them  under  an  obligation  to  make  an 
enemy,  and  then  they  complained  of  their  passive 
victim  for  being  what  thei/  made   him.     *'  We 
are  told,"  said  the  London  "prints,  "  that  the  King 
of  Denmark  has  turned  informer  and  complained 
to  the  French  and  Dutch  governments  of  the  vio- 
Jation  of  the  laws  against  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  by  vessels  clearing  out  in  the  Russian 
ports  with  false  clearances  and  proceeding  to  Eng- 
gland :"    So  that  having  been  forced  to  take  one 
of  the  belligerents  for  an  enemy,  without   any 
choice  of  his  own,  these  loyal  and  generous  up- 
holders of  the  dignity  of  thrones  could  treat  him  as 
a  proper  object  of  abuse,  because  he  avoided  pro- 
voking the  indignation   of  the   other  also.     The 
Kmg  of  Denmark  was  not   a  voluntary  aily  oi 
France  ;   and  if  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  war  to 
secure  what  he  could  of  his  dominions  and  inde- 
jjcndence,  he  was  surely  not  inconsistent  in  doing 
all  that  was  possible  to  weaken  the  enemy  who 
attacked   him.     Yet  the  very  power  that  tamely 
suffered  the  King  ol  Sweden  to  sink  under  the 
charges  of  having  rashly  and  inconsiderately  com- 
mitted himself  in  her  cause,  could  hold  up   the 
King  of  Denmark  as  an  object  of  constant  ridicule 
and  abuse,  because  lie  did  not  copy  that  fatal  ex- 
ample. 
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As  the  remote  degree  in  which  the  affairs-  of 
Sweden  bear  upon  this  history,  does  not  call  upoit 
us  to  develope  the  whole  series  of  intrigues,  for 
which  it  has  recently  been  the  theatre  ;  suffice  it 
to  add  for  the  present,  that  to  complete  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  King,  the  Queen,  his  mother,  was 
pervailed  upon  to  visit  him  it5  his  prison  to  per- 
suade iiim  tliat  he  was  not  the  legitimate  son  of 
her  late  husband,  but  the  offspring  of  an  illicit 
amour.  The  Diet  on  that  ground,  passed  a  de- 
cree of  exclusion  against  him  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever, and  his  throne  was  given  to  a  man,  who, 
whether  born  legitimate  or  not,  certainly  had  «» 
more  rijjht  to  it  than  himself. 


"^i! 

M-f 
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OHAPTER  XV. 

Destruction  of  a  French  Natal  Jrmament  hy  the 
British — Jealousies  between.  France  and  Austria — • 
Preparations  for  the  Invasion  of  England  sus- 
pended— InsuUinif  Attack  made   hy  Napoleon  at 


his  Levee  upon  the  Austrian  Ambassador — Impe- 
rial Dissimulation — Dialogues  and  Complaints . 


Amidst  the  apparently  interminable  comLus- 
tion  tliat  daily  increased  the  agitation  and  appre- 
hensions of  Europe,  a  ray  of  joy  broke  througfi 
the  dark  cloud  by  the  oclat  of  a  signal  piece  of 
mortification  inflicted  upon  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  the  destruction  of  a  naval  armament, 
under  the  most  ignominious  circumstances,  on  his 
own  shores.  The  British  officers  liad  long  evinc- 
ed a  spirit  of  indefatigable  enterprize  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Empire,  which  scarcely  ever  allowed 
a  single  vessel  that  ventured  out  of  port  to  return 
aG;ain,  but  by  various  mancEUvres,  such  as  stealing 
out  in  the  night,  or  creeping  in-shore  from  port  to 
port,  a  fleet  of  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  live  or  six 
frigates  had  mustered  in  Basque  Roads,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  shelter  under  the  forts  and  shal- 
lows in  the  mouth  of  the  Charente. 

Lord  Cociirane,  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  the 
officers  alluded  to,  was  appointed  by  the  Admiral- 
ty to  the  special  command  of  an  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  a  detachment  from  the  British  blockad- 
ing squadron,  aided  by  a  great  number  of  fire- 
ships  and  bomb-ketches,  and  a  new  species  of  mis- 
sile, named  after  its  inv'cutor,  Congreve's  Rockets. 

The  French  Admiral,  with  a  view  to  expose  the 
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smallest  possible  front  to  the  English  fire-sl\ips, 
disposed  his  fieet  in  two  lines,  and  to  afford  them 
the  best  protection  in  bis  power,  he  flanked  the 
whole  by  a  boom  SOOtoises  in  lenfrth.  The  French 
officers  were  not  destitute  of  skill,  but  the  winds 
as  well  as  their  position,  were  .^gainst  them.  After 
a  few  experimental  essays,  the  British  commander 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  boom,  when 
the  fire-ships  ran  in  amongst  the  French  fleet  and 
took  or  destroyed  all  that  could  not  find  shelter  up 
the  river,  after  lightening  themselves  to  diminish 
their  draughts  of  water. 

This  annihilation  of  the  last  visible  naval  force 
of  the  Empire,  was  effected  by  so  much  desperate 
valour  on  the  part  of  the  English  officers  and  sail- 
ors, that  the  French  regarded  them  as  more  like 
furies  than  men,  and  these  latter  seemed  reduced 
to  the  very  lowest  consolation  of  the  vanquished — ■ 
that  of  charging  their  antagonist  with  not  fight- 
ing fairly. 

**  Such,  say  they,  are  the  means  which  an  enemy 
so  much  superior  in  the  number  of  their  vessels 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  put  in  execution  !  They 
did  not  fight,  but  sent  in  infernal  machines!  They 
will  proclaim  themselves  conquerors,  whereas  they 
are  only  incendiaries. 

''  The  mode  of  using  fire-ships  is  universally 
known;  but  the  idea  of  cowardice,  attached  to 
the  employment  of  them,  had  caused  them  to  be 
renounced  by  all  nations.  They  formed  no  part 
of  the  system  of  the  naval  wars ;  and  when,  in  the 
i7th  century,  some  adventurers  made  use  of  them, 
those  miscreants  were  disavowed  by  their  Govern- 
ments, and  a  shameful  death  awaited  them  if  they 
were  taken. 

"  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  present  Government 
of  England  to  renew  the  use  of  fire-ships,  to  add 
thereto  infernal  machines,  to  augment,  with  un- 
paralleled rage,  all  t]\e  means  of  destruction  which 
a  feeling  of  general  shame  had  exploded  j  and. 
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finally,  to  expend  such  large*  sums  in  a  disgrace- 
ful operations,  the  result  of  vvhicli  has  so  little  an- 
swered the  horrible  expectations  which  it  had  ex- 
cited." 

As  tlie  spring  advanced,  1809,  the  disjiutes  bs- 
tvveen  Austria  and  France  became  so  numerous 
and  were  niaintained  with  so  much  pertinacity  on 
both  sides,  that  war  seemed  inevitable  ;  and  prima 
facia  there  appeared  a  great  probability  that  the 
exertions  of  Austria  and  Spain  between  them 
would  at  last  reduce  the  pretensions  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  motives  of  the  war  on  either  side,  for 
each  distinctly  declared  he  had  no  claim  «pon  his 
adversary,  nor  any  ground  of  quarrel  with  him; 
both  declared  that  they  were  desirous  of  peace, 
and  that  their  onJ}' reason  for  preparing  for  war 
was  because  the  other  was  deceiving  him.  Having 
indulo^ed  for  several  months  in  these  mutual  sub- 
picions  and  recriminations,  a  paragraph  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  in  the  King  of  England's  Declara- 
tion of  the  16tii  of  Dec.  lvS08,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Napoleon  i[i  Spain. 

"  And  if  among  the  nations  which  groan  under 
the  tyranny  of  French  alliance,  or  among  those 
which  maintain  against  France  a  doubtful  and  pre- 
carious independence,  there  should  be  any  which 
even  now  are  balancing  between  the  certain  ruin 
of  a  prolonged  inactivity,  and  the  contingent  dan- 
gers of  an  elibrt  to  save  themselves  from  that  ruin  ; 
to  nations  so  situated,  the  delusive  prospect  of  a 
peace  beween  Great  Britain  and  France  could  not 
fail  to  be  peculiarly  injurious.  Their  prepara- 
tions might  be  relaxed  by  the  vain  hope  of  return- 
ing tranquillity,  or  their  purpose  shaken  by  the 
apprehension  of  being  left  to  contend  alone." 

*  It  is  cs;ijTiated  that  in  ships,  bomb«,  powder,  fireworks, 
&c.  this  operation  must  have  cost  more  than  five  millions  of 
francs. 

VOL.   Vlll. — NO.  VI.  X 
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This  coniectnre  that  their  might  be  some  na- 
tions "  balancing"  between  inactivity  and  an  ef- 
fort to  avoid  ruin,  beat  so  exactly  with  the  Em- 
peror's own  forebodings,  that  all  his  apprehensions 
Avere  kindled  into  certainties,  and  he  immediate- 
ly renounced  all  his  projects  against  England  ;  and 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,  for  which  Murat 
was  prepared,  and  the  embarkations  whicl>  had 
been  made  at  Brest,  Boulogne,  Flushing  and  Tou- 
lon, were  all  laid  aside.  Ev^ery  thing  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  troops  directed  their  march  to- 
wards Germany,  those  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  were  set  in  motion. 

The  grounds  of  quarrel,  as  they  were  captiously 
taken  up  on  the  part  of  France,  and  insisted  upon 
with  pertinacious  exaggeration,  rested  chiefly  on 
the  changes  and  reforms  that  Austria  had  com- 
menced in  her  military  organization,  and  beside, 
that   after   having   been    remonstrated   with  and 
professed   the   most  amicable  sentiments  towards 
France,   those   military    preparations   were    con- 
tinued with  greater  zeal,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
verity  of  the   season.     The  harbour  of  Trieste, 
it  was  said,   was  opened   to  the  English ;  ships 
of  war  accompanied  Austrian   vessel,    and   con- 
ducted them  to  Malta,  and  those  from  Malta  con- 
veyed the   English  goods  to   the    Levant.     The 
Spanish  insurgents  were  kindly  received  at  Trieste. 
The  Austrian  Minister  in  Spain  became  the  agent 
of  the  Junta  in  spreading  their  correspondence 
in  foreign  countries.      The  Austrian  dominions 
had  swarmed  with  lampoons  against  France;  the 
newspapers  of  that  country  had  circulated   false 
intelligence  concerning  the  affairs  in  Spain.  Their 
writers  had  published  a  full  narrative  of  the  defeat 
of  the  French  at  Iloncevalles ;  together  with  these 
menacing  and  hostile  measures  were  added  marks 
of  ill  will,  which  were  suited  to  point  out  the  end  of 
these  armaments,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  sys- 
tem which  Austria  adopted. 
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Austria  on  the  other  hand,  treatise!  all  these 
complaints  only  as  evidence  of  a  determination 
to  seek  a  cause  of  war  and  to  let  no  opportvinity 
slip,  and  probably  beintr  admonished  by  what  had 
happened  in  Spain,  rather  hastened  lier  precau- 
tionary measures,  I\Iuch  bickering  had  taken 
place  before  the  interview  at  Erfurth,  and  it  wasnot 
the  least  galling  part  of  the  dispute  to  Buonaparte, 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  refused  to  acknowledge 
Joseph  as  King  of  Spain. 

Whilst  the  gazette  writers  of  each  party  were 
busy  blowing  the  embers  of  discord  into  an  open 
flame,  Napoleon  himself,betvveen  his  interview  with 
Ferdinand  at  Bayonne,  and  Alexander  at  Erfurth, 
by  one  of  those  decisive  affronts  which  may  be  pas- 
sed over,  but  cannot  be  forgotten,  placed  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  Count  Metternich,  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  was  obliged  either  to  dissemble  or  to 
compromise  the  interests  of  his  court,  by  rudely 
attacking  him  at  his  public  levee,  and  then  send- 
ing the  conversation  that  took  place  as  a  circular 
round  to  the  ambassadors  at  all  foreign  courts. 
Perhaps  a  more  curious  document  never  was  pre- 
served. We  copy  the  dispatch  sent  by  Count 
de  Champagny,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
General  Andreossy,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna. 

Dispatch   of  the  \Qth  of  Avcvst,  sen/  to  Gkseral 
Andreossy  tAroug  A  Co  hut  de  Champagny. 

"  Monsieur  L'Ambassadeur, 
"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  is  returned  from  his  journey  into 
the  South  of  France.  He  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  14th 
It  St.  Cloud,  and  on  the  15th,  being  his  birth-day,  with  tbe 
usual  ceremony,  received  the  i'rinces.  Ministers,  Great  Of- 
ficers of  the  Kmpire,  the  Senate,  the  Council  of  State,  all  the 
public  Functionaries,  and  finally,  the  Diplomatic  Body.  The 
audience  which  he  gave  to  the  Diplomatic  Body  was  render- 
ed remarkable  by  a  long  discourse  his  Majesty  held  with  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  of  which  i  will,  at  least,  transmit  you 
a  short  sketch  : — 

'  Austria  means  to  make  war  upon  us,'  said  the  Emperor 
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*  or  ipcans  to  frighten  us.'  M.  de  Metternich  bore  testimony 
to  the  pacific  dispositions  of  his  Government,  *  If  so,  why 
such  enormous  preparations?'  '  '1  hey  are  merely  for  de- 
fence,' said  the  Minister.  '  But  who  attacks  you,  that  you 
provide  for  vour  defence  in  such  a  way  ?  Wlio  threatens  you, 
that  you  should  think  of  being  attacked?  Is  not  all  around 
you  quiet .'  Has  there  been  the  least  dispute  between  us  since 
the  peace  of  Presburg?  Have  1  asked  any  thing  of  you?  Has 
not  the  whole  of  our  intercourse  been  friendly?  And  yet  all 
on  a  sudden  you  have  set"  up  a  cry  of  war.  You  have  put 
your  whole  population  in  motion.  Your  princes  have  been 
running  through  the  provinces,  and  you  have  sent  abroad  the 
same  proclamations,  and  taken  just  the  same  steps  you  did 
when  I  was  at  Leoben.  Was  this  only  a  new  organization, 
you  would  have  done  all  this  more  slowly,  at  less  expence, 
with  less  violence,  without  creating  such  a  ferment  at  home, 
or  raising  such  a  disturbance  abroad.  But  your  measures  are 
not  merely  for  defence.  You  have  added  1,300  men  to  each  of 
your  regiments.  Your  militia  will  furnish  you  with  400,000 
men  which  you  can  dispose  of  as  you  please.  These  men  are 
put  into  regmienis.  A  part  of  them  are  clothed,  your  for- 
tresses are  supplied  with  provisions.  In  a  word,  a  sure  sign 
that  you  are  preparing  for  war  is  this ;  that  you  have  been 
purchasing  horses.  You  already  possess  14,000  for  the  ar- 
tillery. Such  extraordinary  expenses  are  never  made  in  the 
bosom  of  peace.  These  expences  are  increased  by  those  of 
your  military  organisation.  Ypur  men  are  paid  with  money ; 
you  have  clothed  a  part  of  them,  and  found  them  with  arms. 
This  cannot  be  done  but  at  great  expence;  and  yet  you  con- 
fess yourselves  the  sad  state  of  your  finances.  Your  exchange, 
v.'hich  has  been  for  a  long  time  low,  has  fallen  still  lower  ;  your 
commerce  has  decayed.  Is  u  then  without  an  object  that  you 
have  bid  defiance  to  all  such  difficulties?  Do  not  say  that  you 
were  forced  to  think  of  your  own  security.  Confess  that  all 
•lur  relations  have  been  friendly.  You  know  that  I  ask  for 
nothing  and  want  nothing,  and  that  1  even  consider  the 
maintenance  of  your  power  under  present  circumstances,  as 
very  necessaty  to  the  European  system,  and  the  prosperity  of 
France.  I  have  put  my  troops  in  camp,  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  good  discipline  and  activity.  They  do  not  encamp  in 
France,  because  it  costs  too  much,  "^hey  encarnp  in  foreign 
w:ountries,  where  it  is  not  so  dear.  My  camps  are  scattered 
about.  Not  one  of  them  threatens  you.  1  should  have  had  no 
camps,  if  I  had  had  projects  against  you.  And  I  was  so  very 
pacific,  that  I  dismantled  the  fortress  of  Silesia.  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  had  those  camps,  if  1  had  thought  they  would 
have  given  you  any  uneainess.  A  single  word  from  you 
would  have  been  enough  for  me  :  and  I  am  ready  to  break 
up  all  of  ihem>  if  it  ia  necessary  for  your  quitt.' 
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"  M.  Von  Mctterniih  having  observed  that  there  had  been 
no  movements  of  troops   in  Austria,    the  Emperor  rephed, 
*  You  deceive  yourselves ;  you  remove  your  troops  from  places, 
where   they  could   be  without  the  least  expence :  you  send 
them  to  Cracau,  that  if  necessary  you  may  be  able  to  menace 
Silesia.      Your   whole  arrny  is  collected  together,    and   has 
taken  a  military   position.     J  n  the  mean   while   what  do  you 
want?  Do  you  mean  to  alarm  me?  You  won't  succeed  in 
that.     Do  you  think  the  circumstances  are  favourable  to  you  ? 
Y'ou  deceive  yourselves.     My  policy  lies  open  before  ynu  be- 
cause  it  is  honeu,  and  because  I  feel  my  own   strength.      [ 
shall  lake    100,000  of  my  troops  from  Germany,  in  order  to 
send 'them  into  Spain,  and  I  still  have  enough  remaining  to 
oppose  you,     Y'ou  arm — ^I  will  arm  too;  and  if  it  is  necessa- 
ry, I  can  spare  200,000   men.     Yon   will  not  have  a  single 
power  on  the  Continent- in  your  farour.     'I'lie   Emperor  of 
Russia,  I  can  almost  vemure  to  speak  for  him  in  his  name, 
will  urge  you  to  be  quiet.     He  is  already  little  pleased  with 
your  conneciioiTS  witli  the   Servians.     He,  as  well  as  I,   may 
feel  ofTended  by  your  preparations.      He  knows  that  you  have 
designs  upon  Turkey.     You  pretend  that  1  have  such  myself. 
I  declare  that  is  false,  and  that  I  want  nothing  from  Austria 
or  Turkey. 

*  Nevertheless   your   Emperor  t^oes  not  wish  for  war  !     I 
believe  it.     I  reckon  upon  the  promise  he  made  when  we  had 
our  interview  together.     He  can  have  no  feeling  of  revenge 
against  me.     I   had  possession  of  bis  Capital;  I  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  provinces.   He  bad   all  back  again.     1  did 
not  keep  Venice  for  myself,  merely   that  I   mi^dit  not  leave 
any  ground  of  dispute,  any  occasion  of  war.     Do  vou  think 
that  the  vanquishers  of  the  French,   in  case  they  h?A  been  \n 
possession  of  Paris,  would  have   act'cd  w-ith  the  saine  m.odera- 
tion?     No:  your    Emperor  aoes   not   wish  for   war.      ^  our 
Government  does  not  desire  it.     'I'lie  principal  men  of  your 
country  do  not  seek  for  it;  and  yet  the  movemen.s  which  you 
have  occasioned  are  such,  that  the  war  will  take  place  in  spite 
of  vou  and  mvstdf.     You  have  cau,';ed  it  to  be  believed  that  1 
have  demanded  provinces  of  you  ;    and  you  have  roused  in  the 
breasts  of  your  people  a  nationil  atvl  generous  sentiment  which 
I  am  far  from  depreciating;  they  'nave  run  into  extravagances 
and  flown  to  arms.     Y'ou  havo  is->ued  a  proclimation,  with  a 
command  nr>t  to  talk  about  war  ;  but  the  proclamation   was 
equivocal,  and   the   people  said    it  was   merely  pnlitKai,  and 
while  your  measures  were  oppoj  ed  to  your  proclamation,  they 
helieved  your  measures,  and  Mot  at   all   your  proclamation. 
Hence  the  insults  offered  by  a  f  roop  of  your  new  militia  to  my 
Consul  at  Trieste;   hence  the  'murder  of  three  of  my  courier*, 
who  were  on  their  way  Ut  Da  imatia.     If  there  are  any  nrore 

(2   X 
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of  such  insults,  war  is  inevitable;  for  you  may  kiH  us,  "but 
cannot  insult  us  with  impunity.  It  is  so,  that  the  authors  of 
the  troulilcs  of  all  Europe  incesscntly  excite  war.  It  is  so, 
they  provoked  the  war  by  the  insult  otTered  to  General  Bci- 
nadotie. 

'  You  are  drawn  by  various  artifices  into  a  situation  con- 
trary to  your  wishes.  The  English  and  their  partisans  induce 
you  to  take  all  these  false  mcaburt^s.  Already  they  rejoice  in 
Uie  expectation  of  once  more  lij^hting  up  the  flanne  of  war  in 
Europe,  'i'heir  funds  have  risen  50  per  cent,  in  consequence 
of  the  impulse  which  they  have  communicated  to  Europe.  It 
is  they  whom  I  blame  for  all  this ;  they  are  the  cause  that  no 
Frenchmen  can  go  to  the  baths  of  Bohemia  without  subjecting 
himself  to  insult. 

*  How  can  you  permit  such  liccniiousnessj?  Do  you  meet 
with  any  examples  of  such  conduct  in  France  ?  Are  not  your 
travellers,  your  Consuls,  treated  with  respect  and  distinction? 
'i'he  slightest  injury  done  them  would  be  punished  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  i  i^epeat  it,  you  are  hurried  along  in 
spite  of  you:  the  ferment  which  has  been  iinprovidently  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  your  p>eopie,  the  intrigues  of  the  English 
partisans,  and  of  certain  members  of  an  order  of  knighthood, 
who  have  carried  with  th<jm,  into  the  midst  of  you,  all  the 
bitterness  of  vexation  and  revenge — all  tend  to  involve  you  in 
a  war.  The  Emperor  of  Ixussia  will  perhaps  prevent  this  re- 
sult, by  declaring  to  you,  in  a  positive  inanner,  that  lie  his  a- 
verse  to  it;  and  that  he  will  lie  against  you.  But  if  it  is  to  his 
interposition  only,  that  Eunope  is  indebted  for  the  continuance 
of  peace,  neither  Europe  cor  1  shall  owe  that  obligation  to  you, 
and  we  can  by  no  means  consider  you  as  friends;  and  I  shall 
consider  myself  as  compl'etely  at  liberty  to  call  upon  you  to 
make  those  arrangemenits  which  the  state  of  Europe  de- 
mands, 

*  VVhat  may  in  the  mean  time  happen?  You  hive  levied  a 
force  of  400,000  men;  I  will  levy  a  body  of  200,000  men. 
The  Confedeiaiion  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  disbanded  its 
troops,  will  reassemble  them,  and  arm  the  mass  of  their  popu- 
lation. Germany,  which  1  lad  begun  to  breathe  after  so  many 
destructive  wars,  will  find  her  wounds  bleeding  afresh.  In- 
stead of  evacuating,  as  was  m.y  intention,  the  province  of  Si- 
lesia, and  the  Prussian  Statt  s,  1  shall  again  put  the  fortresses 
of  isilesia  in  a  state  of  defem'e.  All  Europe  will  be  in  arms  ; 
the  armies  will  be  drawn  u  o  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
and  the  slightest  occurrence  v-ill  occasion  the  commencemtnc 
t>f  hostilities. 

*  You  say  that  you  have  an  army  of  400,000  men,  a  force 
more  considerai)le  than  you  pt  'ssessed  at  any  period  of  your 
monarchy.  You  intend  to  doiil  >le  u;  if  your  example  were 
?o  be  foliovved,  even  the  very  \n  men  would  soon  be  made  to 
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take  up  arms.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  when  every  spring  is 
on  the  stretch,  war  will  become  <Jtsirab!e,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  unbending  them.  Thus  ir  is,  that  in  the  physical  world,' 
the  state  of  sutferTng  which  nature  experiences  at  the  approach 
of  a  tempest,  excites  a  wish  that  the  thunder  should  burst 
forth,  in  order  to  unbend  and  give  relief  to  the  contracted 
•inews,  and  to  restore  the  sweets  of  a  pleasing  calm  to  htoaveit 
and  earth;  a  violent,  but  short  illness,  is  better  than  a  long 
period  cf  suffering. 

'  Meanwhile  all  hope  of  a  maritime  peace  disappears;  the 
e.Ticient  means  of  attaining  it  are  rc.idered  of  no  avail.  The 
English  smile  with  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  discord  being 
revived  on  the  continent,  and  to  her  it  is  they  confide  their 
interests. 

*  Such  are  the  evils  which  you  have  produced,  and  that  too, 
were  I  to  credit  your  professions,  altogether  unintentionally. 
But  if  your  intentions  are  as  pacific  as  you  pretend,  you  must 
give  proofs  that  they  are  so;  you  must  recal  the  measures 
wh.ich  have  produced  so  dangerous  a  ferment;  and  this  i  in - 
pulse,  involuntarily  impressed,  must  be  opposed  by  a  direct 
contrary  impulse;  and  whereas  from  Pctersburgh  to  Naples 
nothing  has  been  talked  of  but  the  war  that  Austria  was  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  and  which  all  your  merchants  represent- 
ed as  inevitable,  all  Europe  must,  i  say,  be  completely  con- 
vinced that  peace  rccjuires  that  your  paciiic  intentions  should 
be  universally  talked  of  and  confirmed  by  your  actions  as  well 
as  your  professions.  On  my  side  you  shall  receive  every  as- 
surance that  you  can  desire.' 

"  Such,  Sir,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  describe  it,  is  an 
authentic  statement  of  what  his  Majoty  addiessed  to  i\I.  \  on 
Metternich.     His  Majesty  seemed  to  be  moved,  as  men  na- 
turally are  in  discussing  matters  of  such  importance  I     He, 
however,  exhibited  only  that  degree  of  animation,  v/hich  such 
a   moiivc  w;i8  cakulated  to  produce;  he  spoke  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  his  government  with  the  greatest  reserve, 
and  paid  many  personal  compliments  to  M.  Von  Metternich. 
This  ambassador,  who,  it  should  be  observed,  has  always  given 
U3  assurance  of  the  pacific  sentiments  of  his  court,  was  not,  frr 
a  moment,  placed  in  a  situation  of  embarrasment ;  1  had  a  con- 
versation with  him  in  the  evening,  and  he  felicitated  himself 
fin  being  employed  at  a  Court  where  communications  of  this 
descripiitjn  could  be  personally  made  by  a  Sovereign  te  a  fo- 
reign Minister,   M.  Von  Tolstoy  concurred  with  him  in  this 
sentiinent.     The  Emperor,  to  those  who  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending him,  appears  noble,  mai^nanimous,  frank,  attentive 
to  all  the  duties  of  etiquette,  and  performing  them  with  a  pe- 
culiar degree  of  refinement,  and  that  perfect  sen3ii)ility  which 
is  awakened  by  the  i^rfat  interests  of  humanity.     It  might  be 
clearly  discovered  that,  ei^ually  prepaxtd  for  war  or  peace,  he 
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•wkhed  for  the  latter  without  dreading  the  former;  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  to  so  fiank  and  magnanimous  dis- 
course, no  other  answer  could  be  given  that  by  declaring  either 
that  war  is  actually  intended,  or  liy  proving  the  existence  of 
a  pacific  disposiiion  by  deeds,  rather  than  by  words.  You  may- 
make  this  dispatch,  Sir,  tht  subject  of  your  conferences  with 
M.  Von  Stadion.  ^I'he  Austrian  government  can  entertain  no 
doubts  with  respect  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Emperor'i  pacific 
inclinations.  But  the  Emperor  will  have  tranquillity  as  well 
as  peace.  If  Austria  attaches  an  equal  degree  of  value  to  this 
pearr,  s!ie  will  neglect  no  m>  ans  of  completely  tranquiUising 
the  Ernperor,  with  respect  to  her  dispositions,  and  she  will 
most  effectually  contribute  to  this  object  by  giving  another  di- 
rection to  public  opinion  ;  but  this  direction  can  only  result 
from  a  charia;e  of  measures." 


*5^ 


It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  this  dispatch  without 
being  penetrated  with  the  courtier  Hke  dehcacy 
ot  this  fawning  animal  of  a  minister,  in  the  apolo- 
gy he  makes  for  the  rude  bluster  of  his  imperial 
patron.  "  He  was  moved  as  men  are,''''  &,c.  but  if 
his  animation  bad  only  been  natural  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  it  would  have  required  no 
observation,  and  the  introduction  of  this  piece  of 
delicate  flattery,  proves  Mons.  Champagny's  con- 
sciousness that  bis  master's  conduct  required  to 
be  excused. 

If  the  prize,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  that 
was  the  objccl  of  ambition  between  the  two  Sov- 
ereign's, liad  de[)ended  upon  their  success  in  the 
race  of  dissimuiation,  instead  of  upon  the  power 
of  their  arms,  they  could  not  have  cajoled  each 
other  with  more  even  hanJicd  adroitness  than  they 
did.  By  the  time  that  Buonaparte  was  ready  to 
set  out  on  his  journey  to  meet  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  placing  as  a 
M'atch  dog  over  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis 
sent  an  Ambassador  extraordinary  to  meet  him  with 
a  congratulatory  letter  in  his  own  hand  writing,  as 
full  of  kindness  and  compliments,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world* 
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Letter  0/ /:iV  Majesty  Me  Empekor  o/"  Austria, 
/o /;ij  Majesty  ihe  Emperor  oJ  the  French. 

Presbourg,  Sept.  18,    1808. 

'*  Sir,  mv  Brother, 
"  My  Ambassador  at  Paris  informs  me,  that  your  Imperial 
Majesty  is  about  to  proceed  to  Erfurih,  where  you  will  meet 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  I  sciz*^  with  eagerness  the  occasion 
of  your  approach  to  my  frontier,  in  order  to  renew  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ffK^ndship  and  high  esteem  I  have  formed  for 
you,  and  1  send  10  you  my  Lieut-General  Baron  de  Vincent, 
in  order  to  bear  to  you  Sir,  my  Brother,  the  assurance  of  these 
invariable  sentiments.  I  flatter  myself,  that  your  Majesty  has 
never  ceased  to  be  convinced  of  this;  and  that  if  fake  repre- 
sentations, which  have  been  spread  concerning  the  interior 
organic  institutions  I  have  been  establishing  in  my  Monarchy, 
have  allowed  you  to  doubt  for  a  moment  in  the  constancy  of 
my  intentions,  the  explanations  which  Count  Metternich  hag 
presented  on  this  subject  to  your  Minister,  will  have  dissipated 
them.  Baron  Vincent  is  enabled  to  conhrm  those  details  to 
your  Majesty,  and  to  add  whatever  elucidations  you  may  re- 
quire; 1  beg  of  you  to  grant  liim  the  same  marks  of  your  fa- 
vour, with  which  you  were  pleased  to  receive  him  at  Parii 
and  Warsaw.  The  fresh  proofs  of  this  which  you  may  besto\y 
upon  him,  will  be  an  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  entire  re- 
ciprocity of  those  sentiments,  and  they  will  put  the  seal  to  that 
sincere  confidence  which  will  leave  nothing  to  add  to  mutual 
satisfaction. 

'*  Deign  to  accept  the  assurance  of  the  unalterable  attach- 
ment, and  high  consideration  with  which  1  am.  Sir,  my 
Brother. 

"  Your  Royal  and  Imperial  Majesty's  good  Brother  and 
Friend. 

(-Signed)  FRANCIS." 

Nopolcon  assuming  as  much  innocence  as  if  he 
had  been  the  honestest  man  in  the  world,  acted 
just  as  if  he  beheved  every  word  of  this  epistle, 
because  it  was  his  interest,  if  possible,  to  let  every 
thing  sleep  quiet  in  the  North,  until  he  had  ac- 
com))lished  nil  his  plans  in  Spaiu;  he  therefore  in- 
closed the  litter  of  the  Kuiperur  Francis  in  the 
following,  and  subsequently  answered  that  Prince 
himself. 
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Letter  of  his  Majesty  /7;e  Emperor  Napoleon, 
^o  Me  Kings  o/Bavaria,  Saxoky,  Westphalia, 
WuRTEMBURG,  the  Grand  Duki  o/Burg,  and  tht 
Prince  Primate. 

Erfurth,  Oct.  12,  1808. 
"  Sir,  my  Brother,  ■; 

*iTHE  assurances  given  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  that  the 
Militia  were  disinissed,  and  would  not  be  again  assembled — 
that  no  armament  should  give  further  disquietude  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Confederation — the  annexed  letter  which  I  have 
just  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria — the  reiterated 
protestations  which  have  been  made  me  hy  Baron  V^incent, 
and  more  than  this,  the  actual  commencement  in  Austria  of 
the  execution  of  the  different  promises  which  have  been 
made,  induce  me  to  write  to  your  Majesty,  that  I  think  the 
tranquility  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation  is  in  no  way 
menaced,  and  that  your  Majesty  may  discharge  your  camps, 
and  dismiss  the  troops  to  their  ordinary  quarters.  I  think  it 
expedient,  that  your  Minister  at  Vienna  be  instructed  to  hold 
this  language:  that  the  camps  will  be  re-forrned,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Protector  will  be  put  into 
hostile  positions  whenever  Austria  shall  make  extraordinary 
and  unusual  armaments;  finally  that  we  want  tranquility  and 
security. 

"  Being,  &c.         (Signed)  NAPOLEON." 

Letter  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  (t,^ Austria. 

Erfurth,  Oct-  14,  1803. 

"  Sir,  my  Brother, 
"  I  thank  your  Imperial  and  Koyal  Majesty  for  the  letter 
you  have  been  pleased  to  write,  and  which  Baron  Vincent  has 
remitted  to  me,  I  never  doubted  the  upright  intentions  of 
your  Majesty,  but  1  did  not  therefore  the  less  fear,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  see  hostilities  renewed  between  us.  There  is  at 
Vienna  a  faction,  which  affects  fear  in  order  to  precipitate  your 
Cabinet  into  violent  measures,  which  would  be  the  origin  of 
calamities  more  great  than  those  which  have  gone  before.  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  dismember  the  Monarchy  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, or  at  least  to  render  it  less  powerful.  I  have  not  desir- 
ed this.  What  it  is,  it  is  with  my  full  assent.  This  is  the 
most  evident  proof  that  I  have  settled  all  accounts  with  you, 
and  that  I  want  nothing  from  you,  I  am  always  ready  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  your  Monarchy.  I  shall  never  do 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  principal  interests  of  your  States. 
But  your  Majesty  ouglitnot  to  revive  the  discussion  of  what  fif- 
teen years  of  war  have  terminated.  You  ought  to  prohibit 
every  proclamation  or  step   which  excitef  to  war.     I'he  last 
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levy  in  mass  would  have  produced  war,  if  I  could  have  feared 
that  that  levy  and  those  preparations  were  combiaed  with 
Russia.  I  have  just  discharged  the  camps  of  tlse  Confede- 
ration. One  hundered  thousand  of  my  troops  are  going  to 
Boulogne,  to  renew  rny  projects  against  England.  Your  Ma- 
jesty will  abstain  froni  every  armament  which  can  give  dis- 
quietude, and  cause  a  diversion  in  favour  of  England.  I  be- 
lieved, when  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  your  JVIajesty,  and 
had  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Presburg,  that  our  affairs  were 
settled  for  ever,  and  that  I  might,  without  uneasiness  or  in- 
terruption, devote  myself  to  the  maritime  war.  May  your 
Majesty  beware  of  those  who,  speaking  of  the  dangers  of  your 
Monarchy,  trouble  your  repose,  and  that  of  your  family  and 
people.  These  alone  are  dangerous;  these  alone  invite  the 
perils  which  they  alfect  to  fear.  By  ;i  conduct  upright,  sim- 
ple, and  open,  your  Majesty  will  render  your  people  happy  : 
you  will  yourself  enjoy  that  feliciiy  of  which  you  stand  in  need 
after  so  many  troubles;  and  will  be  sure  of  Hnding  in  me  a 
man  determined  to  do  nothing  against  your  principal  interests. 
May  your  measures  evince  conlidence;  they  will  inspire  it. 
The  best  policy  at  the  present  moment  is  simplicity  and  truth. 
Intrust  to  me  your  disquietude ;  should  1  occasion  it,  1  will 
dissipate  it  at  once. 

"  1  beg  your  Majesty  to  interpret  my  letter  in  a  good  sense, 
and  to  read  nothing  in  it,  which  is  not  for  the  welfare  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe  and  your  Majesty. 

In  adopting  tliis  policy  of  overstrained  com- 
plaisance, Austria,  as  generally  happens  in  such 
cases,  out-witted  herself,  for  Buonaparte  redoubled 
his  energies,  as  we  have  seen,  to  defeat  the  Span- 
iards and  expel  the  British  from  the  Peninsula, 
during  the  interval  that  he  would  find  necessary 
to  fit  a  new  pretence  to  the  circumstances.  King 
George's  Declaration  already  alluded  to,  enabled 
him  to  be  before  hand  with  her,  and  sending  off 
immediate  orders  for  the  march  of  his  own  armies 
and  the  contingents  of  the  Confederation,  he  was 
perfectly  ready  at  the  moment  she  declared  her- 
self. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
another  long  dialogue  took  place  with  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  at  Paris,  not  as  before  with  the 
Emperor  himself  but  with  tiie  Minister  Champag- 
Tiy,  Wiiich  was  embodied  in  the   form  of  a  report 
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to  Napoleon,  -which  may  be  considered  as  a  di- 
gest of  all  the  commuDications  that  passed  and 
manifestoes  that  were  subsequently  published  by 
the  respective  Courts,  to  deveiope  the  nature  of 
their  eomplaiuts. 

Eeport  of  Count  de  Champ agny,  tohis  Majestt 
the  Empkror. 

Paris,  March  2,  1809. 
"  Sire, 
"  I  HAVE  the  honour  of  laying  before  your  Majesty,  a  sketch 
of  my  conversation  with  tlie  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
Vienna. 

"  1  beg  your  Majesty  to  accept  the  assurances  of  the  re- 
spect with  which  I  am,  &c. 

"  Tiie  Austrian  Ambassador  came  to  the  office  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  his  Majesty  this  day,  the  'id  of  March,  and  entered  his 
cabinet  at  half  past  three,  with  whom  he  held  the  following 
dialogue ; — 

Austrian  Ambassador. — *'  Count,  T am  come  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  Count  de  Mier ;  he  has  been  eleven 
days  coming  from  Vienna  to  Paris,;  he  found  the  road  cover- 
ed with  snow  and  troops.  I  am  authorised  to  inform  you,  that 
the  neKt  courier  will  bring  the  answer  of  my  Court  to  dif- 
ferent notes,  which  you  transmitted  me,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Italian  officer  insulted  at  Trieste,  and  the  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted upon  a  man  of  Udino.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
my  master,  commanded  inquiries  to  be  instituted,  the  result  of 
which  had  not  reached  Vienna. 

MiNiSTEK. — "  1  hope,  then,  Sir,  that  your  courier  will 
have  to  announce  the  repression  of  such  outrages,  which  I  am 
sorry  I  have  so  often  had  just  occasion  to  complain  of. 

Ambassador. — "  I  iiave  also  received  orders  from  my 
Court  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that,  as  I  had  foreseen,  the 
return  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  order  given  to  the 
Princes  of  the  Khenish  league,  and  further,  some  articles  in- 
serted in  the  French  and  German  papers,  have  given  just  dis- 
quietude to  my  Court,  and  that  it  has  thought  it  its  duty  to 
remove  its  troops  from  the'  peace  establishment,  on  which 
they  were  placed  till  now.  fiut  that  the  Emperor,  my  Master, 
being  always  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  adopts  this 
measure  only  because  he  is  forced  to  it,  and  that  he  maintains 
towards  PVance  the  most  paciiic  dispositions. . 

Mi  V  isTER  — "  Do  youmean  to  make  war  upon  us,  Mon-, 
sieur  i'Ambassadeur.> 

AwBAbSADOR. — "  Had  we  wished  to  make  war  we 
should  not  have  waited  till  now;  before  rhe  moiiih  of  January 
our  troop?  would  have  been  upon  the  Uhine. 
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^fI^'ISTER — "  That  wonid  not  have  lyeCn  so  easy.  Mon- 
sieur de  MeMernich.  The  means  we  have  of  opposing  you 
now  were  in  existence  in  January. 

Amiiassadok. — "  But  the  Emperor  was  in  Spain. 
MiMSTF.R. — "  Yes,  but  in  1803  you  werr  at  Ulm,  whil^ 
he  was  at  Boulogne  ;  and  he  did  not  come  too  hue Be  hon- 
est.    If  you  cause  troops  to  marcli,  it  is  because  th<^  English 
t'artian  has  gained  the  ascendency  at  Vienna:  fears  are  affect- 
ed in  order  to  mislead  and  draw  on  the  Emperor.    They  who 
are  in  tlie   secret,   and  who  direct   what  his  going  on,  feel 
none.     Besides,  they  can  have  none.     How  can  you  be  ap- 
prehensive  at  present  when  vou  were  not  alarmed  last  Au- 
gust ?     The   Emperor  was  not  in   Spain.     He  then  covered 
the  whole  of  Germany  with  his  troops;  he  occupied  your  rear 
in  Silesia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.     The  troops  of 
the  Confederation  were  encamped,  and   you  nevertiieless  re- 
mained tranquil.     You  alarm  yourselves  at  the  return  of  the 
Emperor,  as  if  he  were  to  remain  always  in  Spain ;  you  com- 
plain of  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  princes  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, as  if  that  advice,  become  necessary  frorn  the  continuance 
of  your  armaments,   were  any  thing  more  than  advice  to  be 
ready;  and  you  tell  me  that  your  are  marching  troops  I  Not 
a  man   belonging  to   France  or  the  Confederation  has  march- 
ed.    If  you  have  not   made  war  on  the  Emperor,  you  have 
taken  away  his  reliance  upon  peace;  you   have  precipitated 
his  return;  you  have  prevented  his  pursuing  the  English  m 
person,  and   intercepting  their   m.arch  to  the  sea ;  you  have 
stopped  expeditions  projected  against  England;  troops  which 
were  proceeding  to  Toulnn  and   Boulogne   have   suspended 
their  march  at  Lyons  and  Metz,  in  consequence  of  your  me- 
naces, "^'ou  have  served  England.     Need  1  mention  the  fer- 
ment you   have   raised  in   the   Austrian   States — the  public 
opinion  which  you  have  turned  against   F'rance — the  insults 
com.mittcd  at  Trieste  ayainst  French  and  kalian  officers — the 
assassination  of  our  couriers,  &c.  which  remained  so  long  un- 
punished, tlie  article  in  ihe  Prcsbourg  Gazet'e — the  false  news 
concerning  Spain  —  the  reception  at  Ti  ieslc  of  the  officers  of 
the  Spanish  frigate  sent  i)y  the  insu-gents — the  libel  of    M. 
Cevallos,  circulated  so  profusely  at  Vienna? 

A.^3B ASSADOR. — "  Sir,  that  pamphlet  came  to  me  from 
Munich. 

Minister. — "Could  it  not  be  sent  there  from  Vienna  ? 
Besides,  tLe  book  was  sold  at  Vienna,  and  sold  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  pplict-.  I  myself  saw  the  advertisement  of  it,  and  no 
hooks  are  advertised  butthose  the  police  permits  to  bepublished. 
However,  to  go  on — in  all  parts  your  agen  s  have  shewn  them- 
selves enemies  of  France.  I  will  shew  you  extracts  from  a 
correspondence,  which  v/i!l  make  you  acqu.iiated  with  the 
VOL.   Vlll. — KG.  Vlll.  Y 
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conduct  of  your  Internuncio  at  Constantinople,  and  your  Cob* 
sul  in   Bosnia. 

Ambassador — "  But  have  not  we  also  to  complain  of  M. 
cle  Ja  Tour  JNJaubourg,  who  declared  war,  as  it  were,  beiweea 
France  and  Austria,  by  breaking  of  all  communication  between 
the  trench  and  their  Alhes  and  the  Ausirians' 

Minister. — *'  What  ought  M.  de  la  Tour  Maubourg  t© 
have  done?  Aid  the  triumph  of  the  English?  That  would 
■have  been  indeed  too  complaisant.  Such  are  the  complainis 
•we  have  to  allege  against  you,  and  yet  you  know  whether  our 
conduct  has  been  pacific.  Have  we  made  any  demand  which 
could  hurt  the  weakest  of  your  interests'  Have  we  said  a 
word  you  could  complain  of?  You  spread  the  report  that 
'i'rieste,  Fiume,  and  Croatia,  were  required  of  you. 

Amuassador. — "  That  was  primed  in  the  German G- 
zettes. 

Minister. — "But  by  order  of  your  Cabinet,  and  by  letters 
sent  from  Vienna  and  Presbourg.  These  were  printed  in 
Austria  also;  and  it  was  easy  for  you  to  undeceive  your 
people.     Did  you  say  a  word  on  the  subject  ? 

Ambassador. — "  But  answer  this.  If  the  Emperor  really 
felt  uneasiness  on  what  are  called  our  armaments,  why,  instead 
of  being  silent  to  me,  and  of  calling  forth  the  troops  of  the  Con- 
federation, did  he  not  speak  to  me?  I  should  have  explained, 
and  possilily  been  understood. 

Minister. — '*  Of  what  use  could  that  have  been?  What 
good  was  elfected  five  months  ago  by  like  measures?  The 
jtmperor  no  longer  speaks  to  you,  Sir,  because  he  has  spoken 
to  you  in  vain  ;  because  your  illusive  promises  have  deprived 
vou,  with  him,  of  ihe  credit  attached  to  the  title  of  Ambassador, 
i^ecollect  that  youthen  promised  your  military  measures  should 
not  be  persisted  in  j  that  the  exercises  of  the  militia  should 
cease  with  the  fine  weather;  that  the  recognition  of  King 
Joseph  should  meet  with  no  obstacles,  and  on  all  these  points 
you  said  you  were  authorised  by  your  Court.  However,  I 
will  answer  in  one  word:  the  Emperor  might  well  be  reserv- 
ed towards  an  Ambassador  whom  his  own  Court  had,  as  it 
were,  disavowed,  and  whom  he  therefore  considered  as  the  au- 
thor of  hazardous  measures,  which  facts  have  given  the  lie  to: 
but  he  has  not  called  a  single  inan  of  the  Confederation  from 
the  state  of  preparation  into  which  your  proceedings  long  since 
had  caused  them  to  put  themselves.  The  troops  which  were 
on  the  Saone  and  the  Meurthe  are  still  there,  and  have  never 
moved  from  their  position. 

Ambassadoic. — "  But  one  part  of  these  promises  has  been 
kept,  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  military  organization. 

Minister..—"  Every  thing  has  been  done  to  give  u,neasi» 
ness. 
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Am?i  .A!?SAi)OR, — "  I  flo  not  ihink  that  the  cxeu-ise  was 
continued  during  ihe  wintfr. 

Minister — "At  'IViesteihe  miluia  were  exercised  ia 
•winter  at  the  old  Theatre. 

j\mb  ASS  A  DOS, — "  However,  if  Kine  Joseph  h:is  not  been 
recognized,  tliat  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  conference  of  Er- 
furth.  Certainly,  if  the  Emperor  had  been  willing  to  admit 
the  Emperor  my  master,  to  the  conference,  or  only  permitted 
me  to  'f^o  thither,  as  I  proposed,  the  recognition  would  have 
been  granted.  This  did  not  take  place,  because  that  conference 
gave  rise  to  suspicion  ;  because  Russia  interposed,  and  because 
her  language,  by  no  iTicans  friendly,  gave  oircncc;  because 
this  union  of  two  great  powers,  whose  \iews  and  dcteniiiua- 
tinns  were  unknowii,  caused  a  suspicion  that  this  aflair  of  the 
recognition  was  connected  with  the  other  arrangements,  a 
communication  of  which  we  thought  wc  were  entitled  to  de- 
mand. 

Minister. — "  Your  promise  was  absolute  ;  it  was  made 
ai  3  time  when  the  conference  of  Erfurth  was  not  foreseen  ;  it 
was  made  in  return  for  a  promise  made  by  the  French  govern- 
nrent  to  evacuate  Silesia,  a  promise  which  has  been  kept.  Be- 
sides, you  know  the  result  of  the  conferences  of  Erfurth.  You 
know  that  it  was  not  directed  against  you.  Why  then  delay 
this  recognition? 

Ambassador. — "  But  General  Andreossi  rejected  the 
conditional  recognition  which  we  olTered.  Besides,  if  we  did 
not  make  the  rerognition,  we  spoke  of  maintaining  amicable 
relations  towards  King  Joseph,  as  King  of  Spain. 

Minister. — "  M,  I'Ambassadeur,  I  fear  you  deceive 
yourself:  these  terms  are  not  in  the  answer  of  your  Court, 
Is  it  in  printing  with  zeal  the  libels  of  the  insurgents?  Is  it 
in  quitting  Madrid  and  following  the  insurgents,  that  your 
Charge  d'AlTaircs  at  Madrid  proved  he  had  orders  to  he  the 
friend  of  King  Joseph  ?  Besides,  what  was  the  reason  which 
induced  France  and  Russia  to  demand  this  recognition?  To 
facilitate  the  Pt  ace  with  England,  and  leave  that  power  no 
means  of  troubling  the  Continent,  and  by  that  means  oblige  it 
to  that  peace  which  all  the  world  wants.  You  have  interpos- 
ed in  the  execution  of  this  plan ;  you  have  assumed  the 
language  and  adopted  the  defence  of  England.  You  told  the 
public  you  were  arming.  Your  Gazettes,  which  are  so  cir- 
cumspect, have  been  worse  than  the  worse  libels  of  London. 
'ihe  peace  with  England  has  not  taken  place.  England  tri- 
umphs at  Constantinople,  at  seeing  you  nm  into  the  war. 
^Vhat  do  you  hope  frcjin  this? 

Ambassa  noR. — "  Now  that  our  troops  are  about  to  quit 
the  peace  establishment  on  which  they  were  placed,  you  will 
see  how  dillVrent  tiieir  fu'ure  state  will  be. 

Minister. — "   We  shall  sec  the  result  of  nine  months  o 
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preparation.  Do  you  really  believe  that  you  are  able  to  in- 
spire any  one  with  fear  or  with  awe?  However,  I  repeat  it 
to  you  ;  the  Emperor  who  desires  nothing  but  to  be  left  to  en- 
joy the  security  of  peace,  does  not  wish  for  war ;  he  will  make 
at  if  you  oblige  him  to  it.  Ke  has  not  given  you  the  slightest 
pretext  for  it.  I  shall  render  him  an  account  of  the  commu- 
nication you  have  just  made  me — I  know  not  whither  your 
steps  will  lead  you  ;  but  if  war  takes  place,  it  is  because  you 
wished  for  it. 

Ambassadok — (gf'i'ig  aicatj) — "  I  never  speak  of  my- 
self; but  you  know  how  i  am  treated  publicly  at  Court.  I 
am  told  that  the  Emperor  has  complained  of  the  treatment  cf 
his  A.Tibassauor  at  Vienna.  I  protest  that  General  Andreossy, 
to  the  very  last  moment,  has  been  perfectly  well  received  by 
the  Emperor,  my   Master. 

Minister. — "  You  know,  M.  I'Ambassadeur,  that  there 
is  no  rank  fixed  at  Court.  I'he  Emperor  does-  not  complain 
ofM.  de  Metternich;  but  he  can  no  longer  grant  the  same 
confidence  to  the  Anjbassador  who  has,  if  1  may  use  the 
phrase,  been  belied  by  his  own  Court.  Your  Caurt  alone, 
m  not  executing  your  promises,  has  violated  the  dignity  of 
your  character." 

The  war  commenced  by  the  march  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  towards 
the  Inn,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  general  command^- 
ing  in  Bavaria,  declared  his  determination  to  treat 
as  an  enemy  any  one  who  should  oppose  his  y)ro- 
gress,  and  who  addressed  the  following  Proclama- 
tion to  his  army. 

Proclamation  o/"/Ae  Archcuke  Charles. 

Dated  Vienna,  April  6,  1809. 

"  The  protection  of  our  country  calls  us  to  new  exploits.  As 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  preserve  peace  by  means  of  sacrifices, 
and  as  long  as  these  sacrifices  were  consistent  with  the  honour 
of  the  throne,  with  the  security  of  the  state,  and  with  tlie  wel- 
fare of  the  people,' the  heart  of  our  bountiful  sovereign  sup- 
pressed every  painful  feeling  in  silence;  but  when  all  endea- 
vours to  preserve  happy  independence  from  the  insatiable  am- 
Ijition  of  a  foreign  conqueror  prove  fruitles,  when  nations  are 
railing  around  us,  and  Vv'hcn  lawful  sovereigns  are  torn  from 
the  hearts  of  their  subjects,  when  in  fine  the  danger  of  univer- 
sal subjugation  threatens  even  the  happy  states  of  Austria,  and 
their  peaceable  —  fortunate  inhabitants;  then  does  our  coun- 
try demand  from  us  its  dclieverancc,  and  we  stand  forth  in  its 
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♦Offence."— On  you,  rny  tlc-ar  broihtr  soldiers,  are  fixed  the  eyes 
of  the  universe,  and  of  all  those  who  still  feel  for  national  hon- 
our and  n.-ition;il  prosperity.  You  shall  not  share  the  disgrace 
of  becoming  the  tcols  of  oppression.  You  shall  not  carry  on. 
the  endless  wars  of  ambition  under  distant  climes.  Your  blood 
shall  never  flow  for  foreign  Hects  and  foreign  covetousness ; 
not  on  you  shall  the  curse  a!ight  to  annihilate  innocent  nations? 
and  over  the  bodies  of  the  slaujihtered  dtfenders  of  their  coun- 
try to  pave  the  way  for  a  foreigner  to  the  usurped  throne.  A. 
happier  lot  ?.wa!is  you  ;  the  liberty  of  Europe  ims  taken  refv.gc; 
under  ourl:'aunefs.  Vour  victories  will  loose  its  fetters,  and  )  oi.r 
brothers  in  Germany,  yet  in  the  ranksof  thceneiny,  longfor  tf;e 
their  deliverance.  '  You  are  engaged  in  a  just  cause,  other- 
wise I  should  not  upj^iear  at  y;  ur  head. — 0;i  the  fields  oi* 
Ulm  and  Marengo,  whereof  the  enemy  so  often  rc-niind  u* 
w'ith  ostentaiious  pride,  on  those  fi 'Ids  will  we  renew  the 
•glorious  deeds  of  Wurtsburgh  and  Ostrach,  of  Liptins^er, 
(Stockach),  and  Zurxh,  of  Verona,  of  the  Treb'.  ia  and  Novi. 
V/e  will  conquer  a  lasting  peace  for  our  country  ;  1)U£  fhe 
great  aim  is  not  to  be  attained  without  great  virtues.  Uncon- 
ditional subcr  !ination,  strict  discipline,  persevering  courage, 
and  unshak'  n  steadiness  in  dangi  r,  are  the  companions  of 
true  fortitude.  Only  a  union  of  will,  and  a  joint  ro-opcj-atioti 
of  the  whole,  lead  to  victory. — My  sovereign  and  hvoih..r  has 
invested  ine  with  extensive  powers  to  reward  and  to  punish. 
I  v\  ill  be  every  where  in  the  midst  of  ycu,  and  you  shall  receive 
the  first  thanks  of  your  country  from  your  general  on  ihe  field 
l>attle.  The  patriotism  of  many  of  the  Austrian  nobility  has  au- 
fieipaied  yovir  wanis:  this  is  a  pledge  in  the  fullest  ;neasure, 
of  the  public  graiitude:  but  punishment  shall  also,  with  in- 
flexible rigour,  fall  on  every  breach  of  duiy  :  merit  shall  mctc 
V,  i.Ii  reward,  a:'d  oiTence  with  animadversion,  without  distinc- 
::->n  of  person,  or  rank  ;  branded  with  disgrace  shall  the 
uo.tliKss  person  |je  cast  out  to  w'.iom  life  is  dearer  than  hi?. 
and  our  honour.  Adorned  with  tjie  marks  of  public  esteem, 
will  I  present  to  my  sovereign,  to  the  world,  these  brave  men 
v.ho  have  des.-rved  v;eU  of  their  country,  and  whesc  nrane*  I 
w  ill  ever  carry  in  tny  heart. — There  remains  one  considerr.* 
ti.T,  which  1  must  put  y«u  in  mind  of:  the  soldiT  is  only  for* 
inidable  to  the  eitemy  in  arms;  civil  virtues  must  not  Is 
strangers  to  him  :  out  of  the  ficid  of  battle,  towards  the  unarm.- 
ed  citizens  and  peaiimts,  he  is  moderate,  compassionate,  and 
humane:  he  knows  the  evils  of  war  and  strives  to  lightca 
(hem  ;  1  will  punish  every  wanton  excess  vviih  so  mueh  greater 
Severity,  as  li  is  net  the  intention  of  our  monarch  to  oppress 
neighbouring  cr unities,  but  to  deliver  them  from  their  oj>« 
pressors,  and  t>  form  v;ith  their  princes  a  prwerful  brnd  in 
trdcf  to  briiig  about  a  lasting  pe,'<cp,  rnd  kj  n  3:n:ain  i>ic  ce- 
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neral  welfare  and  security.  Soon  will  foreign  troops  ,  in  Mri 
union  with  us,  attack  the  common  enemy.  Then,  brave  com- 
panions in  arms  I  honour  and  support  them  as  your  brothers; 
not  vain  glorious  high  words  but  manly  deeds  do  honour 
to  the  warrior;  by  intrepidity  before  the  enemy  you  must  shew 
yourselves  to  be  the  first  soldiers. — Thus  then  shall  I  one  day- 
lead  you  back  to  your  own  country,  followed  by  the  respect 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  gratitude  of  foreign  nations,  after 
having  secured  by  your  arms  an  honourable  peace,  when  the 
satisfaction  of  our  monarch,  the  approbation  of  the  world,  the 
rewards  of  valour,  the  blessings  of  your  fellow  citizens,  and  the 
consciousness  of  deserved  repose  await  you. 

Charles,  Archduke,  Generalissimo." 

The  prospect  was  certainly  less  favourable  to 
Austria  than  at  any  former  contest,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  first  defeat  would  carry  the  war  into 
the  hereditary  states,  in  which  case  it  was  cer- 
tain that  no  auxiliary  aid  could  be  given  by  any 
power  on  the  continent;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
clear,  after  what  had  recently  happened,  that  vic- 
tory would  not  have  induced  t!)eni  to  unite  their 
forces  to  those  of  France.  The  single  hopeful 
circumstance  to  set  against  the  obvious  disadvan- 
tages, was  found  in  the  honour,  courage,  and  con- 
duct, of  the  generalissimo;  and  certainly  his  con- 
fidence in  tlie  justice  and  success  of  the  contest, 
could  not  have  been  more  strongly  expressed  than 
in  the  preceding  document. 
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CHAPTER  XVr 

Commencement  of  the  War — Departure  of  Na- 
poleon for  the  Jrmij — Battles — Defeat  of  the 
Austrians — Insitrrectiniis — IVie  Austrian  Armies 
abandon,  and  the  French,  approach  Vienna 

Of   the   impolicy   of    the    Austrian    cabinet  in 
choosinnr  to  begin  hostilities  at  the  time  it  did,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  if  it  bo  considered  that 
all  the   arguments  by  which   the  war   could  be 
justified,  would  have  applied  quite  as  well  before 
Napoleon  had  obtained  his  successes  in  Spain,  and 
whilst  the  Spanish*  armies  retained  their  stamina. 
The  true  cause  of  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon  a- 
gainst  all  the  states  with  whom   he  has  chosen  to 
quarrel,  was  a  supposed  deficiency  of  zeal  in  es- 
pousing his  unnatural  schemes  for  the  destruction 
of  the  English. 

He  had  resolved  that  his  war  with  England  should 
be  the  concern  of  the  whole  continent,  his  hatred 
of  the  British  government  the  in'ieritance  of  all 
sovereigns  and  nations;  and  the  oppression  which, 
in  order  to  injure  England,  he  had  laid  upoii  the 
industry  and  trade   of  every  country  where,  his 
troops  or  his  decrees  could  reach,  should  be  the 
line  to  be  adopted  by  all  states.     Under  the  pre- 
tence of  not  having  rendered  sufficie.it  hoiuage  to 
this  unheard  of  system,  a  few  months  after  the 
Tilsit  peace,  the  House  of  Braganza  was  driven 
from  the  throne  of  Portugal!     At  the  same  tune 
a  distinct  proposal   was    made   to  the   Emperor 
Francis  utterly  to   abandon  all  connections  with 
England  ;  and  the  choice  between  such  a  resolu- 
tion and  an  immediate  war  with  France,  was  the'' 
intimation  which  accompanied  this  proposal,  with- 
out any  further  modiftcation  or  mitigation. 
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Though  under  the  circumstances  of  the  ni«- 
ment,  and  the  measures  alrcad}'  forced  upon  that 
Pri  ice  in  the  year  1806,  concerning  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  British  flag  from  his  ports,  and  by 
means  of  the  eatire  hiockade  which  th?  Epaperoi* 
Napoleon  had  ordered  of  the  c  ntincntal  liar- 
bours,  the  commerce  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
was  already  in  a  high  degree  cr.ppied  an(J  destroy- 
ed; nevertheless,  the  st(  p  required  gave  the  evil 
its  utmost  extension,  and,  in  fact,  the  effects  be- 
cametoo  visible. 

In  Italy  that  broad  circle  of  dominion  which  at 
one  time  was  denoted  under  the  name  of  the  "  New 
Federal  Sy^icm  ;"  ut  another,  under  the  more  ex- 
pressive apjjellution  of  the  "  Great  Empire^''  had 
iont(  embraced   the  whole   of   the  Italiii^   states. 
This  was  not  enough.     The  sub]  ligation  was   to 
go  into  the  detail — was  to  be  more  immedi^ite  and 
complete.      The  Pope  had,    in  the  sense  of  his 
duty,  resisted  a  series  of  pretensions  which  would 
have   wounded   the   dignity    of  the  head    of  the 
Church,   and   his  ar^cient  rights   as  a  sovereign. 
In  an  instant  every  tljing  was  disregarded,  which 
reverence  for  his  sublime   person,  and   esteem  for 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom,  which  beheld  in 
him   a   common    father,   appeared    to   prescribe, 
even  to  unsparing  vioIenc'\     The  provinces  were 
taken   away,    vvbi'ch  remained  to  the   Pope  after 
earlier  encroachments.     Home  itself  became  the 
seat  of  a  military  prefecture,  and  it  could  not  be 
concealed  from  the  world  that  his  Holinessendured, 
in  his  own  capital,  the  fate  of   a  state  prisoner. 
The  provinces  belonging  to  the  Church,  as  well  as 
the  principalities  of  Parma  and  Placenza,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  which   France    herself  had 
erected,  and  now  suddenly  and   tyrannically  de- 
stroyed, were  incorporated  either  with  France  or 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  Austria  learnt  on  this  oc- 
casion, by  a  solemn  oration  in  tlie  French  Senate, 
that  «'  it  u  tha  will  of  t fit  Mmpcror  Napoleon  thai 
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THE  WHOLE  COAST  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 

Adriatic  sea  be  iiniled  til  her  with  tkt  French 
territory,  or  zviih  that  of  the  Gkeat  Empire. 

The  conquest  of  the  Western  States  being  com- 
pleted by  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the 
principle,  tliat  every  thing  is  just  and  lawful 
which  the  interest  of  the  Emperor  of  France  re- 
<iuired,  being  openly  avowed  in  this  act  of  out- 
rageous violence,  and  without  reserve  proclahned 
in  the  official  paper.s  of  the  government;  and 
that  restless  love  of  dcaiinion,  for  v»'hich  Europe 
seemed  hardly  large  enough,  having  on  no  ac- 
count found  itslin^it:  uothintr  was  more  natural 
than  the  expectation,  that  the  next  mortal  blow 
v»'ouId  be  aimed  at  Austria.  The  apprehensions 
and  the  pre-sentiments  of  the  world,  and  especially 
the  French  journals,  were  in  concord  with  &uch  an 
expectation. 

Ev-ery  thing  which  was  established  at  that  period 
however  remained  within  the  strictest  hmits  of  a 
just  system  of  defep.cs.  h  was  confined  to  the 
organization  and  completion  of  the  military  pow- 
ers of  thi!  nation  ;  and  so  much  the  less  reason 
was  there  to  ap})iehend  that  this  could  give  oifcnce 
to  any  stale,  as  similar,  and  far  more  exteni^ivc 
es>tabl!shments  had  been  made  for  several  years 
before,  and  were  every  day  making,  not  only  ia 
France,  but  other  adjoining  countries,  'i'he  king- 
dom was  surrounded  by  foreign  armies,  who  were 
J)ut  upon  a  war  estabh-hmcnt,  and  every  moment 
ready  to  march.  Ihc  Austrian  troops  were  on 
the  peace  estaljlishment ;  they  were  dispersed  in 
their  ordinary  garrisons,  and  nowhere  collected 
together,  A  position  exciting  less  suspicion,  and 
giving  less  alarm,  could  not  well  be  expected  from 
a  great  state. 

While,  to  avoid  unpleasant  discussions,  the 
Emperor  maintained  an  uninterrupted  silence  on 
some  very  essential  matters  of  complaint,  by  virtue 
of  an  arbiti-ary   decree,  more  than  80  Austrian 
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vessels  had  been  taken  by  French  cruisers,  a) 
procedure  which  afTorded  no  very  promising  prog- 
nostic of  the  freedom  of  the  sea) — the  Austrian 
Court  was  incessantly  engaged  in  repelHng  from 
itself  and  its  subordinate  agents  the  fancied  or 
feigned  accusations  wliich  were  brought  forward 
by  restless  French  agents,  principally  at  Trieste. 
Not  one  of  which  accusations  could  be  verified. 

The  En-iperor  Francis  had  laboured  with  sincere 
and  indef  tigaide  perseverance  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  during  three  long  years.  He  had  sub- 
mitted to  many  severe  and  unjust  demands  of  the 
French  cabinet  without  giving  utterance  to  a 
single  coiuplamt.  He  bad  brought  a  long  series' 
of  costly  sacrifices  to  his  longing  wishes  of  repose. 
But  the  French  government  succeeded  in  driving 
him  to  rcbistance,  by  insisting  thr  t  he  should  aban- 
don those  measures  which  were  an  essential  part 
of  the  defence  of  the  country.  To  purchase  peace 
at  this  price  was  impossible.-  The  monarchy  wasan- 
nihilated  from  the  moment  when  they  on  whom  waa^ 
imposed  the  care  for  its  preservation  were  ready  ' 
Avith  their  own  hands  to  destroy  the  last  bulwark 
of  their  existence. 

The  Emperor  had  recourse  to  arms,  because 
the  duty  of  self-preservation  did  not  permit  him 
to  comply  with  the  condition  upon  which  alone  the 
French  cabinet  would  have  granted  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  ;  viz.  to  yield  up  the  means  of 
a  just  defence,  because  he  dared  no  longer  delay 
the  protection  of  countries  and  nations,  which  God 
has  entrusted  to  him,  against  an  invasion  long 
planned,  more  than  once  clearly  announced,  and 
now  ripe  for  execution  ;  because  he  was  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  his 
people,  to  know  that  not  one  among  them  would 
refuse  the  utmost  exertions  in  his  power  to 
an  ignoble  self-annihilation  by  voluntary  subjec- 
tion. 

But   all  these  reasons  were  in  full  force  from 
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the  moment  when  the  Royal  Family  of  Sj.:^„vn  was 
trepancd,  and  wljen  tlic  French  troops  crossed 
the  Pyrcnnees  ;  the  true  poHcy  therefore  would 
have  been,  to  have  seizc^-d  upon  the  moment,  when, 
by  enspiriting  the  troops  in  the  Peninsula,  and  by 
dividing;  tlie  attention  of  the  enemy,  an  immense 
auxilhar}'  power  might  have  been  preserved  which 
was  overcome  for  want  of  this  timely  co-opera- 
tion. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1  2{.h  of  April,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  learned  by  the  telegraph  that  the 
Austrians  had  passed  the  Inn,  and  he  set  out  from 
Paris  almost  immediately.  He  arrived  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  at  Lonisburg, 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  Dillengen, 
where  the  court  had  returned  from  Manic!),  and 
he  saw  the  king  of  Bavaria,  passed  half  an  hour 
with  that  Prince,  whom  he  promised  in  fifteen 
days  to  restore  to  his  capital,  and  to  make  him 
greater  than  any  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  been. 
On  the  nth,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his 
Majesty  arrived  at  Donauwcrth,  where  he  im- 
mediate! v  established  his  head-quarters,  and  gave 
the  necessary  orders.  On  the  18tli  the  head- 
quarters were  removed  to  Ingolstadt. 

*'  The  Austrian  army,  say  the  French,  accounts  passed  the  Inn 
on  the  9ih  ot  April,  that  was  the  signal  for  hostilities. 

"  'i'hc  foUowinc;  were  the  positions  of  the  armies  of  France 
and  her  allies: — liie  corps  of  the  Duke  U'Auerstadt  at  liatis- 
bon.  The  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Kivoli  at  Ulm.  The  corps  of 
General  Oudinot  :it  Augsburt-li.  The  head-puarters  at  Siras- 
burgh.  There  were  three  divisions  of  Bavarians,  under  the 
Duke  of  Danlzic.  The  first  division  commanded  by  the 
Prince  Koya!  at  Munich;  the  second^  by  General  Deroi, 
at  LanJshut;  and  the  third,  by  General  VVrede,  at  Siras- 
burgh.  The  Wurtembourgh  division  at  ileydenheim.  'I'he 
Saxon  troops  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Dresden.  The 
corps  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  commanded  by  Prince  Ponia* 
towsky,  in  the  environs  of  Warsaw. 

♦«  On  the  1 0th  the  Austrian  troops  invested  Passau,  where 
thcv  surrounded  a  Ijatalion  of  Bavarians,  and  at  the  sameytimr 
iiievestcd  Kutrsieiii,  where  there  was  another  batalion  of  Ba- 
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varian:  /\hc5t'  movements  took   place  without  a  shot  Lcin 
fired. 

•'  The  Bavarian  division  which  had  been  at  Landshut  went 
fo  Altcrir,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iser.  The  division  under 
the  command  of  Gener  il  Wrede,  marched  upon  Neus- 
f  adt.  '1  he  Duke  of  Kivoh  left  U  Im  for  the  environs  of  Augs- 
burgh. 

•'  From  the  lOih  to  the  loth  the  Austrians  advanced  from 
the  Inn  lo  the  iser;  there  were  several  skirmishes  between 
parties  of  the  cavalry. 

"  On  the  16th  at  PhaffenholTen,  the  2d  and  3d  regiments  of 
Bavarian  light  horse  gained  some  slight  advantages.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrians  appeared  in  large  bodies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  at  Landshut;  the  bridge  was  broken  down, 
and  the  Bavarian  division,  commanded  by  General  Deroi, 
vigorously  opposed  this  movement,  but  being  threatened  by 
the  columns  which  had  passed  the  Iser  at  Moorberg  and 
Freysing,  his  division  retired  in  good  order  upon  that  of  Ge- 
neral Wrede,  and  the  Bavarian  army  took  a  central  position 
upon  Neustadt. 

"■  On  the  19th  General  Oudinot  quitted  Augsburgh  ai^d 
arrived  by  break  of  day  at  Phaffenhofien,  where  he  met  3  or 
4,000  Austrians,  wliom  he  attacked,  and  took  300  prisoners. 
The  Duke  de  Kivoli  arrived  the  next  day  at  Phaffenhoffcti. 
The  -same  day  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt  left  Ratisljen  to  ad- 
vance to  Neustadt,  and  to  draw  near  to  Ingoistadt.  The  plaa 
of  Buonaparte  was  to  out-manceuvre  the  Austrians,  who  had 
formed  near  Landshut,  and  to  attack  them  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they,  thinking  they  were  commencing  the  attack, 
were  marching- to  iiaiisbon."  iv'i-ot'li 
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"  By  break  of  day  the  Duke  Auerstadt  began  his  march  in 
two  columns.  One  division  arrived  at  the  village  of  Pressing, 
and  there  the  campaign  was  opened  by  a  battle,  which  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  French,  for  they  took  all  the  positions 
of  the  Austrians,  killed  a  great  luimber  of  them,  and  made 
between  GOO  and  700  prisoners.  At  sun-set,  the  division  of 
the  Duke  of  Dantzic  formed  its  junction  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Auer^tadi.  In  all  these  alfairs  Generals  St.  Hilair'e 
and  Friant  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  The  loss 
of  the  Austrians  m  colonels  and  officers  of  lower  rank  was 
considerable.  The  Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  General  Lusignaii, 
and  others  were  wounded. 

"   Napoleon  resolved  to  beat  and  destroy  the  corps  of  ihe 

Archduke  Louis  and  General  Hiller,  whichmounted  to  uO,OOt) 

'men.     On  the  'JOih   he   took  post   at   Abensberg;     he  gave 

orders  to  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt  to  keep  the  corps  of  Hoh.^Q- 

zollern,  of  Kostnberg,  and  Litchtnstein,  in  check,  while  with 
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the  two  divisions  of  Morand  and  Gaden,  tiie  I'avarim.s  anj 
the  VVirtcmburjjlicrs,  lie  attacked  the  army  of  the  Archduke 
Louis  and  General  Hiller  in  front,  and  caused  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Austrians  to  be  cut  o(V  by  the  Duke  of  Kivoli,  who 
passed  by  Freybcrg,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  rear  of 
their  army.  The  division  of  Moraud  and  Gudcn  formed 
the  left,  and  manoeuvred  under  the  orders  ot  the  Duke  of 
Montebello.  The  Emperor  determined  to  fight  that  day  at 
the  head  of  the  Ba'-arians  and  Wirtemburghcr*.  He  ordered 
the  officers  of  these  two  armies  to  form  a  circle,  and  addressed 
them  in  a  long  speech.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Bavana  trans- 
lated into  German  what  he  said  in  French.  The  Emperor 
made  them  sensible  of  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in 
them.  He  told  the  Bavarian  officers  that  the  Austrians  had 
always  been  their  enemies ;  that  they  now  wished  to  destroy 
their  independence ;  that  for  more  than  200  years  the  Ba- 
varian  standard  had  been  displayed  against  the  Austrians. 
But  that  this  time  he  would  render  them  so  powerful,  that  they 
alone  should  be  able  to  contend  with  ihe  [louse  of  Austria. 
He  spoke  to  the  VVirtemburghers  of  the  victories  they  had 
obtained  over  tiie  House  of  Austria,  when  they  served  in  the 
Prussian  army,  and  of  tlie  advasrtagcs  which  they  had  recent- 
ly obtained  from  the  campaign  in  Silesia.  He  told  them  all, 
that  the  moment  was  come  for  carrying  the  war  iuto  the  Aus- 
irian  territory.  This  speech  w.ts  repeated  to  the  dilTerent 
companies  by  the  captains,  which  produced  great  efl'ect. 
'Jhe  Emperor  then  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  planned  his 
manoeuvres  according  to  the  particular  character  of  the  troops. 
General  \V rede,  a  Bavarian,  was  stationed  at  Siegcnburgh,  and 
attacked  an  Austrian  division,  which  was  opposed  to  him. 
General  V'andamme,  who  commanded  the  Wjrtemburghers, 
nitacked  them  on  their  right  flank.  The  Duke  of  Dantzic, 
with  the  division  of  the  Prince  Boyal,  and  of  General  Deroj, 
marched  towards  the  village  of  Rehausen,  in  order  fo  reach 
tlie  grand  road  from  Aljenshcrg  to  I..indshut.  The  Duke  of 
Montebello,  with  his  two  French  divisions,  forced  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  left,  and  overthrew  every  thing  that  was  op- 
posed to  him,  and  advanced  to  Rohr  and  Rosemburgh.  The 
Austrians  disconcerted,  did  not  fight  for  more  thaii  an  hour, 
and  then  beat  a  retreat.  They  lost  eight  standards,  12  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  liJ.OOO  prisoners. 

*'  Having  laid  open  the  flank  of  the  Austrian  arrny,  and  all 
their  magazines,  by  break  of  day  on  the  21st,  the  Emperor 
inarched  upon  Landsiiut.  The  Duke  of  Istiia  defeated  the 
enemy's  cavalry  in  the  plain  before  that  city.  The  General 
of  Division  Monton  made  the  grenadiers  of  the  ITih  advance 
to  the  charge  on  the  bridge,  forming  the  head  of  a  column, 
'Ihe  bridge  uf  wood,  was  »n:t  on  fire,  but  .h.;i  waa  new  an  oto- 
VOI..   VIII. NO.  viu.  a 
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stacle  to  the  French  infantry,  who  forced  it,  and  peneirate'd 
into  the  city.  The  Austrians  were  driven  from  their  position, 
by  the  Duke  of  Rivali,  who  had  advanced  by  the  right  bank. 
In  Landshut  the  Trench  took  30  pieces  of  cannon,  i'.OOO 
prisoners,  (500  ammunition  waggons,  300  baggage  waggons, 
and  tiie  hospitals  and  magazines  which  the  Austrians  had  began 
to  form.  Some  couriers  and  aide-de-camps  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, I'rince  Charles,  and  some  convoys  of  wound- 
ed men. 

"   While    these  affairs  produced   such  important    conse- 
quences, the  Archduke  Charles  had  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Bohemian  army  under  KoUowrath,   and  obtained  some 
partial  successes  at  Ratisbon.     One  thousand  of  the  65th,  who 
were  left  to   guard  the  bridge  of  Ratisbon,  and  who  had  not 
received  orders  to  retreat,  having  expended  their  cartridges, 
and  being  surrounded  by  the  Austrians,  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render.    This  event  incensed  Napoleon  so   much,   that  he 
swore  that  in  24  hours  Austrian  blood  should  flow  in  Ratisbon, 
to  re«ent  t/ie  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his  arms.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  Dukes  of  Auerstadt  and  Dantzic  held  in  check 
the  corps  of  Rosenberg,  Hohenzollern,  and  Lichtenstein.  The 
Emperor  began  his  march  from  Landshut,  with  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  the  corps  of  the   Duke  of 
Oivoli,  the  Cuirassiers  of  Nansouty  and  St.  Sulpice,  and  the 
VVirtemburgh  division.     At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
arrived  opposite  Eckmuhl,  where  the  faiir  corps  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  consisting  of  110,000  men,  had  taken  a  position 
under   the  comnriand  of  the  Archduke  Charles.     The  Duke 
of  Montebello  attacked  on  the  left,  with  the  division  of  Guden,- 
On  the  first  signal  the  divisions  of  the  Dukes  of  Auerstadt  and 
Dantzic,  and  the  division  of  light  cavalry  of  General  Mont- 
brun,  took  their  positions.     ^J  he  Austrians  attacked  on   all 
points,  turned  on  their  left,  and  were  successively  driven  from 
all  their  positions.    They  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  cannon, 
and  a  great  number  of  prisoners ;  and  from  the  woods  which 
cover  Ratisbon,  were  forced  into  the  plain,  and  cut  off  by 
cavalry.  The  Austrian  cavalry  strong  and  nuinerous,  attempt- 
ed to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  infantry,  but  they  were  attacked 
by  the  division  of  St.  Sulpice  on  the  right,  and  by  the  division 
of  Nansouty  on  their  left,  and  their  line  of  hussars  and  cuiras- 
siers routed;  more  than  300  Austrian  cuirassiers  were  made 
prisonsers.     As  the  night  was  commencing,  the   division  of 
Nansouty  met  with  a  column  which  was  escaping,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender:   it  consisted  of  three  Hungarian  bat- 
tallions  of  1,500  men. 

*'  The  division  of  St.  Sulpice  charged  another  division, 
where  the  Archduke  Charles  narrowly  escaped  being  taken. 
He  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 
This  column  was  also  broken  and  taken,     After  this  battle  of 
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Eckmuhl  the  Austrians  continued  to  tlcfile  the  whole  of  the 
niglit  in  small  divisions,  and  in  great  confusion.  All  their 
wounded,  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery,  13  stanflards,  and 
20,000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  .French.  The  ad- 
vanced guard,  formed  by  the  division  of  Gudin,  and  by  the 
cuirassiers  of  Nansouty  and  St.  Sulpicce,  very  soon  came  in 
sight  of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  which  attempted  to  cover  the 
city  of  Raiisbon.  'Ihree  successive  charges  took  place,  eight 
thousand  of  the  Austrians  having  been  cut  to  pieces,  the  re- 
mainder precipitately  repassed  \he  Danube.  Ihe  corps  of 
General  BelleganI  arrived  the  day  after  the  l>aitle;  they  could 
only  be  witness  of  the  taking  of  Ratisbon,  and  then  fled  inrr. 
Bohemia. 

"  Of  i.^22,000  of  v'hich  the  Austrian  army  was  composed, 
all  have  been  engaged,  except  20,000  men,  commanded  by 
General  Bellegarde.  Astonished  by  the  rapid  movi-menis  of 
the  French  which  were  out  ot  their  calculation,  they  lost  the 
high  expectations  they  had  formed," 

With  a  view  to  annoy  the  Bavarians  and  de- 
tach them  from  the  French  army,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rouse  tlie  Tyrolese,  to  dissolve  their  al- 
legiance to  that  government,  and  fly  to  arms  in  the 
cause  of  their  former  sovereign;  and  General 
Jeilachich  addressed  a  proclamation  to  them  for 
that  purpose. 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS-  OF  THE  TYROL. 

"  Tyrolkse,  you  are  still  that  which  you  were  formerly. 
The,  time  is  approaching  in  which  you  will  be  recalled  to  that 
state  of  prosperity,  to  that  genuine  liberty  which  you  were 
wont  to  enjoy  uncler  the  benignant  government  cf  Austria. 
If  the  voice  of  that  General,  whom  you  have  honoured  by  ac- 
knowledging as  your  countryman,  and  who,  in  the  year  17y9, 
by  the  victory  of  Fcldkirch,  saved  you  from  imminent  danger, 
and  in  the  following  year  rendered  your  frontiers,  from  Arlc- 
bcrg  to  the  valley  of  Karabendel,  impenetrable  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy  ;  if  this  is  not  effaced  from  your  recollection, 
listen  to  my  words,  listen,  my  countrymen,  and  be  con- 
vinced. 

"  Your  lawful  Sovereign  ;  your  father,  I  ought  rather  to 
say,  seeks  you;  place  yourselve?  under  his  banners;  his 
heart  bleeds  to  see  you  under  the  dominion  of  a  stranger. 
You,  his  children,  become  again  the  sons  of  Austria  do  not 
undervalue  that  glorious  appellation.  The  Austrian  army, 
more  numerous  th-.m  ever,  more  inspired,  more  patriotic,  on 
tntering  on  your  frontiers,  receive  them  as  your  brothers,  as 
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the  children,  of  the  same  father  ;  rally  round  their  standards, 
follew  the  glorious  example  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  throne 
of  Austria.  In  short,  follow  up  that  conduct,  that  valour,  with 
■which  you  have  so  recently  excited  the  admiration  and  ap- 
plause of  Europe. 

"  TyroJese,  our  God  is  with  us  ;  we  look  not  for  fresh  con- 
quests, but  to  restore  again  to  the  breast  of  our  imperial  and 
gracious  Father,  brothers  wiio  have  been  torn  from  it.  Their 
is  nothyig  to  resist  us — Nothing  can  resist  us  if  we  unite  for 
our  happiness,  and  for  our  very  existence.  Believe  me,  Ty- 
roJese,  God  protects  us. 

DE  BUZIN, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  Lieut. 
tieid  Marshal,  &c.  &c." 

Napoleon  complained  loudly  of  this  Proclama- 
tion as  an  instance  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  /ius- 
tria,  and  certainly  with  the  appearance  of  truth  in 
his  favour,  if  it  be  ttue  that  it  *'  was  issued  on  the 
same  day"  that  tlie  ArciuJuke  Charles  wrote  the 
following 

LETTER, 

ADDRESSED    on    the   9fh  :.tr.ii,,   by  the    Archduke 
Charles  to  the  King  of  Bavauia. 

"  Sire, — I  have  the  lionour  to  inform  your  Majesty,  that  in 
pursuance  of  the  declaration  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  liave  received  ordtrs  to 
enter  Bavaria  with  the  troops  under  my  command,  and  to 
treat  as  enemies  those  who  shall  oirer  resistance. 

"  1  ardently  wish,  Sire,  thai  you  would  listen  to  the  desires 
*f  your  people,  who  sec  in  us  none  but  deliverers.  The 
severest  commands  have  been  given,  in  order,  until  your  Ma- 
jesty make  known  your  intentions  on  this  head,  that  no  hos- 
tilities be  committed  except  against  the  enemy  of  all  political 
independence  in  [Europe.  It  would  be  very  painful  to  me  to 
turn  my  arms  against  the  troops  of  your  Majesty,  and  to  in- 
volve your  subjects  in  the  miseries  of  a  war,  undertaken  for 
general  liberty,  and  whose  first  principle  excludes  all  plan  of 
conquest ;  but  if  the  force  of  circumstances  should  lead  your 
Majesty  to  a  condescension  incompatible  with  your  dignity, 
and  the  happiness  of  your  people,  I  beg  you,  nevertheless,  to 
be  convinced  that  my  soldiers  will  maintain,  under  every  cir-i  - 
cumstante,  tlie  safety  of  your  Majesty  ;  and  I  invite  you. 
Sire,  to  confide  yourself  to  the  honour  of  my  Sovereign,  and 
the  piotection  of  his  arms." 

"  On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Landshut,  the  Emperor  snvt 
the  Duke  of  Istna  with  the  Bavarian  division  under  Gener?t 
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Wrede,  ar.d  Moliror's  division  to  proceed  to  the  Inn,  and 
pursue  the  two  corps  of  the  Austrian  army  beaten  at  Abens- 
ber^  and  Landshut 

"  The  Duke  of  Istria  arrived  successively  at  Wilsburg  and 
Neumark,  found  there  upwards  of  400  carriages,  caissons,  and 
equipages,  and  took  from  J3  to  1,800  prisoners  in  his  march. 

"  'I'he  Austrian  corps  found  beyond  Neumark,  a  corps  of 
reserve  which  had  arrived  upon  the  Inn,  They  ralHcd,  and 
on  the  23th  gave  battle  at  Neumark,  where  the  Bavarians, 
preserved  their  posiiions. 

"  On  the  24ih  tiie  Emperor  had  sent  the  corps  of  the  Duke 
of  Ivivoli  from  Ratishon  to  Straubing,  and  from  thence  to  I'as- 
s.ni,  where  he  arrived  on  the  L'o'th.  The  Duke  made  the  bat- 
talion of  the  Popass  the  Inn— it  made  300  prisoners,  remov- 
ed the  blockade  of  the  citadel,  and  occupied  Scharding. 

"  On  the  2jth  the  Duke  of  Montebelio  had  orders  to  march 
with  his  corps  from  Ratisbon  to  MuhldorlF.  On  the  27th  he 
passed  the  Inti  and  proceeded  to  the  Salza. 

"  The  27 th,  the  Emperor's  head-quarters  were  at  Muhl- 
dorlT. 

"  On  the  side  of  Raiisbon,  the  Duke  cf  Auerstadt  went  in 
pursuit  cf  Prince  Charles,  who.  cut  off  from  his  communica- 
tions widi  the  Inn  and  Vienna,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  by  VN'aldmunchen  and  Cham. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  before  Passriu,  besieging 
that  pl-?.ce  with  three  ba;talions  of  the  Landwcr. 

"  At  Katisbon,  Napoleon  caused  the  bravest  soldiers  to  be 
presented  to  him,  to  whom  he  gave  distinctions  and  pensi';ns, 
and  the  bravest  officers,  to  v/honi  he  gave  baronies  niid  lands. 

"  Uiiherio  he  had  always  about  iiim  the  allied  iiuvarian 
and  Wirtemherg  troops;  wishing,thercby  to  give  apirticular 
proof  of  coi.fidence  in  thein  during  the  battle.  A  spent  ball 
grazed  the  heel  of  his  boot,  but  did  not  touch  the  skm. 

"  'i'he  inhabitants  of  Raiis'jon  hiving  behaved  as  he  wished, 
he  ordered  that  ti^e  damages  done  shall  be  repaiied  at  his  ex- 
pence,  and  paniculary  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  burnt;  the 
expence  of  which  would  be  several  millions," 

Before  quitinpj  Ratisbon,  tlte  Emperor  issued  a 
spirited  Pruclamation  to  his  army. 

PROCLAMA'lION. 

*'  Soldiers'  You  have  justified  my  expectations.  You 
hav(;  made  up  for  numbers  by  your  bravery.  You  have  glo- 
riously marked  the  difference  that  ( xists  between  the  soldiers 
»f  Cjesar,  and  the  armed  cohorti  of  Xerxes. 

'♦  In  a  few  days  we  have  triumphed  in  the  three  battles  of 

2  z 
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Tann,  Abensbere:,  and  Eckmuh!,  and  in  the  action  of  Peisinar, 
Landshiu  and  Katisbon.  One  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  40 
standards,  50,000  prisoners,  300  wagirons  harnessed  for  bag- 
gage, all  the  chesis  of  the  regiments- — such  is  the  result  of  the 
rapidity  of  your  march  and  your  courage, 

"  The  enemy,  besotted  by  a  perjured  caVjinet,  seetned  no 
longer  to  preserve  any  recollection  of  its;  their  waking  has 
been  prompt ;  you  liave  appeared  to  ihcm  more  terrible  thaa 
ever,  lately  they  crossed  the  Inn,  and  invaded  the  territory 
•four  Allies;  lately  ihey  presumed  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  our  country.  Now,  defeated  and  dismayed,  they  Hy 
in  disorder;  already  my  avh'anccd  guard  has  passed  the  Inn — 
fcefore  a  month  is  elapsed  we  shall  be  at  \'icnna. 

♦*  From  our  Head-quarters,  Ratisbon,  24-th  April. 

(Signed)  "  I^AFOLEON." 

Whilst  the  Emperor  was  thus  marcljing  upor) 
the  Austrian  states  by  the  direct  road  to  Vienna, 
the  Viceroy  of  Italy  was  endeavouring  to  pa^s  the 
Tagliamento,  where  he  was  for  some  time  held  in 
check  by  the  Archduke  John.  Field  Marshal  Chas- 
tellar,"by  the  spirit  he  diiTused  amonpj  the  Tyro- 
Jese,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  con- 
trived to  liang  upon  the  rear  both  of  the  Italian 
and  Bavarian  armies.  In  Germany  Colonel  Scnil!, 
an  officer  in  the  Prussian  service,  who  had  carried 
on  predatory  hostilities  against  the  French  in  the 
late  Prussian  war,  again  hoisted  the  standard  of 
insurrection,  and  called  upon  all  German  patriots 
to  join  him  in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  France. 
His  exertions  obliged  Napoleon  to  keep  an  army 
of  observation,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Valmy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The 
Archduke  Ferdinand  was  at  the  same  time  in  Po- 
land, where  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  gain 
possession  of  Warsaw  witliout  much  loss,  and  the 
Prince  of  Ponto  Corvo,  with  the  Saxon  armies  un- 
der his  command,  watched  the  motions  of  the  Aus- 
trian grand  army  now  retired  into  Bohemia  under 
the  Archduke  Charles.  Jerome  Buonaparte  parad- 
ed a  few  troops  about  Westphalia  and  Saxony, 
but  his  exertions  were  little  more  than  a  species  of 
armed  espionage  upon  the  king  of  Prussia. 
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"HavinfT  now  completely  sticccedcd  in  frustrat- 
ing the  Austrian  plan  of  operations  and   changed 
it  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive,  Napoleon 
resolved  to  pus!i  his  advanta^^es  before  thc}'  could 
recover  from  their  confusion.     On  his  arrival  at 
Muhldorff,  he  detached  General  Wrede  to  Lauf- 
fen  on  the  Salza,  who  succeeded  in  defeating  Ge- 
Tierid  Jellachich,  took  possession  of  Saltzburgh  and 
considerable   m;igaziiies,  beside  5,000   j)risoners. 
Meanwhile   the    Duke    of  Dantzic   advanced   to 
Altenburgh,  and  the  Dukes  of  Istria  and  Monte- 
bello  to  Eurghauscn.     Tiie  march  of  the  French 
armv  resembled  a  party  cf  pleasure  more  t'lan  the 
invasion  of  a  powerful  eneniy,  for  from   Ratisbon 
to  Ebersberg  it  scarcely  met  an  eneniy.      The 
Archduke  Louis  and  General  Uiller  with  35,000 
men  retreating  towards  the  1'rauu,  before  tlie  Duke 
of  Montebello,   were  overtaken  at  Ebersberg,  by 
the  Duke  of  Istria  and  General  Oudinot  who  were 
also  joined  by  the  Duke  of  llivoli.  The  tirailleursof 
the  i*o,  and  theCorsican  tirailleurs,  pursued  t'nem 
to  the  bridge ;  and  drove  into  the  river  tlie  cannon, 
waggons,  and   from  eiglit  to  nine  hundred  men. 
In  tlie  town  they  took  from  three  to  four  thousand 
men,  who  had  been  left  there  for  its  defence.    The 
Duke  of  Istria  passed  the  bridge  with  his  cavalry, 
in  order  to  support  the  division,  arid  the  Duke  of 
Rivoli  ordered  his  advanced  guard  to  be  strength- 
eni:ii  by  the  main  body  of  the  army.    The  remains 
of  the  corps  of  prince  Lewis  and  General  Hiller 
appeared  to  be  lost  without  resource.     In  this  ex- 
treme danger  they  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was 
built  of  wood,     'i'he   fire  spread  in  an  instant  in 
every  direction.    The  bridge  was  soon  enveloped, 
and  the  flames  seized  t!ie  joists,  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cut.     At  length  after  a  labour  of  three 
hours,  the  flames  were  turned  aside,  and  a  passage 
opened.     The  General  of  division,  Legrand,  with 
ihe  26th  light  jrnfantry  and  the  i&Ui  of  the  line. 
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marclied  towards  the  castle,  which  the  enemy  hati 
occupied  with  800  men.  The  sappers  broke  in 
the  doors,  and  the  flames  having  reached  the  castle, 
all  who  were  within  perished  there.  General  Le- 
grand  afterwards  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Claparede's  division,  which  with  only  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  fous^ht  during  three  hours  against 
30,000  men.  General  Durosnel,  who  advanced 
to  the  right  shore,  with  1,000  horse,  joined  him- 
self to  him,  and  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat with  great  haste.  On  the  (irst  report  of  these 
events,  the  Emperor  had  himself  marched  up  the 
right  shore,  with  the  divisions  of  Nantsouty  and 
Moiiter. — The  enemy,  who  retreated  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  arrived  at  night  at  Enns,  burnt 
the  bridge,  and  continued  his  flight  on  the  road 
to  Vienna,  His  loss  consists  of  12,000  men,  of 
which  7,500  are  prisoners,  besides  four  pieces  of 
cannon  and  two  standards.  Tiie  French  exult 
greatly  in  the  victory  of  Ebersherg.  The  bridge, 
the  town,  and  the  position  at  Ebersberg,  s;iy  they, 
will  be  lasting  monuments  of  Fiench  courage. 
'The  traveller  will  stop  and  say,  *'  It  is  here,  from 
these  superb  positions,  from  this  long  bridge,  and 
this  castle  so  strong  from  its  situation,  that  an 
ermy  of  33,000  Austrians  was  driven  into  flight 
by  7,000  Frenchmen." 

During  the  subsequent  march  to  Vienna  the 
army  met  with  no  opposition,  a  feeling  of  deep 
despair  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  all 
ranks;  the  constituted  authorities  appeared  at 
the  bivouacings  of  Napoleon  to  supplicate  him  for 
terms,  as  if  they  considered  the  House  of  Austria 
cast  down  for  ever,  and  in  some  instances  he  as- 
sured them  that  they  should  not  return  under 
that  government  again.  The  panic  was  so  com- 
plete, and  the  defeat,  so  unexpected,  that  tlie  Aus- 
trians took  no  means  to  destroy  the  magazines, 
which  they  had  provided  for  themselves,  and  which 
would  accelerate  the  enemy's  march  through  theij: 
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country.  Every  where  the  French  found  an  a- 
bundance  of  supplies,  requisite  for  the  wants  of 
the  army.  Resides  ammuintion,  baggage  waggons, 
and  arms,  they  found  at  Brannau,  at  Wilsaiid,  and 
at  Moclk,  wine,  brandy,  oats,  flour,  and  biscuits, 
in  immense  quantities. 

Although  the  Austrian  armies  had  apparently 
abandoned  the  capital  to  its  fate,  a  feeble  and 
tardy  attempt  was  made  to  arm  the  inhabitants  in 
its  defence  so  late  as  the  5th  of  May,  as  appears  by 
the  official  papers. 

PROCLAMATION 

TO    THE    INHABITANTS    OF    VIENNA. 

Vienna,  May  5,  V109. 
*'  While  the  army  fights  for  the  most  important  and  just 
cause  that  has  ever  roused  a  people  to  take  up  arms — wliile  it 
grves  proofs  of  courage  and  perseverance,  it  is  possi'/le  that  a 
division  of  ehe  enemy  may  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  Vi- 
enna. 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  sent  me  here  to  frustrate 
such  an  attempt  by  employing  the  most  vigorous  measures. 

"  Noble  and  generous  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  his  Majesty  is 
already  convinced  of  your  disposition  to  ^ive  me  every  assist- 
ance in  your  power.  The  love  that  you  have  maniftsied  for 
your  country  on  this  occasion,  your  fidelity  to  your  beloved 
Sovereign,  have  never  shone  so  c  mspiiuously  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, w'ksn  your  fate  for  ages  is  at  stake.  I  know,  and  the 
world  shall  learn,  ot  what  you  are  capable. 

"  Your  ancestors  under  Ferdinand  and  Leopold  drove  a 
terrible  force  from  before  the  v^alis  of  Vienna.  If  he  wh» 
threatens  them  at  liiis  ura^  was  al)le  to  break  throu^rh  them 
some  years  back,  the  reason  is,  that  the  way  was  opened  to 
him  by  misfonunes  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  But  at  this 
lime,  when  a  mass  of  forte  which  promises  certain  su>  cess  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Sovereign,  when  it  v.culd  be  pusillanimous 
and  cowardly  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  foriunaie  issue  of  the 
■war;  at  this  day  shall  we  abandon  without  resistance  to  hiiH 
this  renowned  city,  the  centre  of  the  monarchy,  the  residence 
of  so  many  great  Princes,  who  have  rendered  the  name  of 
Austria  illustrious,  and  the  people  happy. 

*'  Far  be  from  us  such  disgrace.  Filled  with  the  most  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  Monarch  who  has  confided  your  for- 
tMnes  to  me,  I  shall  always  be  found  in  tiie  midst  of  you.  I 
rely  upon  your  exertions,  and  your  readinrss  to  do  every  thing 
that  the  defence  of  the  capital  and  th©  honour  of  the  nation 
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may  require.     When  we  are  ail  actuated  by  owe  impulse* 
who  is  there  than  can  conquer  us? 

**  The  danger  that  we  shall  have  to  defy,  if  it  should  actual- 
ly arise,  will  be  of  short  continuance  :  armies  will  fly  to  our 
assistance  from  all  sides,  and  put  an  end  to  the  exertions  that 
resistance  may  require. 

"  If  until  then  the  fame  of  your  generous  devotion  shall  ex- 
cite thousands  of  your  fellow-citizens;  if,  by  your  example, 
the  country  shall  be  saved,  think  what  rewards  and  what 
alory  await  you." 

"  MAXIMILLIAN,  Archduke. 

PROCLAM-ATION. 

Vienna,  May  6,  1809. 
"It  is  possible  that  in  the  present  positions  of  the  armies  a 
rash  enemy  may  attempt  to  enter  Austria.     It  is  possible  that 
the  attempt  may  succeed,  if,  from  all  sides,  courage  and  firm- 
ness do  not  oppose  an  effectual  resistance. 

"  His  Majesty's  armies  are  drawing  nigh,  it  is  true,  in  con- 
siderable force  for  the  defence  of  the  capital;  but  they  have 
occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitai^ts,  that  they  may 
fight  with  augmented  force,  and  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Therefore  every  subject  of  the  Emperor,  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  who  regards  his  country,  his  family,  and  his  proper- 
ty, is  required  to  present  himself  for  the  defence  of  his  country 
to  the  next  public  officer. 

"  The  village  Magistrates,  or  their  subsitutes,  the  principal 
manufacturers,  the  proprietors  of  the  floats  of  wood,  the  latter, 
with  those  employed  by  them,  are  ordered,  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  to  repair  to  the  following  stations  ;  each  district 
repairing  to  that  which  is  nighest  to  it. 

"  In  the  quarter  of  Unier-Wiener-Wald  (ihe  lower  forest 
of  Vienna),  Altcnmarckt,  Presiing,  Aspern,  and  Kloster-Neu- 
burgh. 

"  In  the  quarter  of  Ober-Wiencr-Wald  (the  upper  forest) 
Waidhofen,  Gamming,  Sietenstetten,  Purgstatt,  Gcettweih, 
Wilhclmsburgh,  Neulenbech. 

"At  tach  of  these  stations  an  officer,  duly  authorised,  will 
conduct  the  men  to  tlieir  ulterior  destination. 

"  Every  man  possessing  a  gun,  powder,  or  lead,  must  bring 
it  with  him.  Others  are  desired  to  arm  themselves  with  pitch- 
forks, scythes,  and  to  answer  in  that  way  to  their  country's 
call. 

"  As  the  necessity  of  this  species  of  arming  may  continue 
for  some  days,  every  person  is  required  to  bring  with  him  a 
quantity  of  bread  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  five  days. 

"The  persons  under  whose  orders  the  forest  inspection* 
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are  will  repair  to  the  appointed  station  with  the  chasseurs  with- 
in their  (iistrict.  Whatever  superfluous  guns  they  may  possess 
ihall  be  distributed  to  those  who  are  not  therewith  provided. 

"The  lovaky  of  the  faithful  inhabitants  of  the  provinces, 
the  courage  disjjlayed  by  them  on  a  similar  occasion  in  17:,'7, 
alTord  the  best  assurance  that  they  will  shew  themselv-s  worthy 
of  the  glory  they  have  acquired,  and  that  they  will  zealously 
co-operate  for  the  safety  of  the  country." 

*^  "  MAXIMILLIAN  Archduke. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Capititlatwn  of  Vienna — Acknozi^ledgement  o/Na- 
poh oil's  Imperial  TUJe  by  the  London  Gazette — 
Imperial  Gossip — Battle  ofAspern. 

JriiOW  the  Austrians  came  to  adopt  their  Hne  of 
pohcy  and  the  reasons  why  it  failed  must,  in  point 
,  of  candour,  be  taken  from  their  own  accounts. 
Those  of  the  French  are,  however,  far  from  uninte- 
resting. They  relate  that  on  the  10th,  at  nine  of  the 
morning,  the  Emperor  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Vienna,  with  the  corps  of  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
MontcbcUo.  '•  It  was  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  same 
day,  and  exactly  one  month  after  the  Austrian 
army  had-passed  the  Inn,  and  the  Emperor  Francis 
II.  had  rendered  himself  guilty  of  a  perjury,  the 
signal  of  his  ruin. 

"  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Archduke  MaximiU 
ian,  brother  of  the  Empress,  a  young  prince,  26 
years  of  age,  presumptuous  and  withont  experi- 
ence, of  an  ardent  character,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Vienna. 

*'  It  was  generally  reported  in  the  country,  that 
all  the  entrenchments  which  surrounded  the  capital 
were  fortified,  that  redoubts  had  been  raised,  that 
entrenched  camps  had  been  formed,  and  that  the 
city  was  determined  to  defend  itself.  The  Em- 
peror had  a  difficulty  to  believe,  that  a  capital,  so 
generously  treated  by  the  French  army  in  1805, 
and  the  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  whose  inhab- 
itants are  acknowledged,  would  be  so  fanatical  as 
to  resolve  upon  so  mad  an  enter j)rise.  He  expe- 
rienced, therefore,  a  sweet  satisfaction  when,  oa 
approaching  the  immense  suburbs  of  Vienna,  he 
saw  a  numerous  population  of  women,  cliildren. 
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and  old   men,  run  forward  to  meet  the  Frencli 
ariny  and  receive  onr  soldiers  as  friends. 

*'  General  Couroux  traversed  the  suburbs,  and 
General  Tharreau  repaired  to  the  esplanade  which 
separates  them  from  the  city.  At  the  instant  he 
reached  it,  he  was  received  by  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry and  cannon,  and  was  slightly  wounded. 

"  Of  300,000  iiiliabitants  who  compose  the 
population  of  Vi(Mina,  the  city,  proper}}'  so  call- 
ed, which  is  surrounded  b}-  a  bastion  and  a  coun- 
terscarp, scarcely  contains  80,000  inhabitants  and 
1,300  houses.  The  eight  quarters  of  the  town, 
which  have  retained  the  name  of  suburbs,  and  arc 
separated  from  the  city  by  a  vast  esplanade,  and 
covered  on  the  side  of  the  country  by  ifitrench- 
ments,  inclose  more  than  5,000  houses,  and  are 
inhabited  by  more  than  220,000,  who  draw  their 
subsistence  from  the  city,  where  are  the  markets 
and  shops. 

"  The  Archduke  IMaximilian  had  caused  re- 
gisters to  be  opened  for  collectinc^  the  names  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  willing  to  defend  thciiV- 
selves.  Thirty  individuals  only  inscribed  their 
names:  all  the  others  refused  with  indignation. 
Defeated  in  his  hopes,  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  Vienna,  he  collected  ten  battalions  of 
the  militia  (Landxi'ehr)  and  ten  battalions  of  the 
line,  composing  a  force  of  from  15,0(;0  to  16,006 
men,  and  threw  himself  within  the  place. 

*'  The  I)«ike  of  Montebello  sent  him  an  aide- 
de-camp  with  a  summons;  but  some  butchers, 
and  a  few  hundred  fellows,  satellites  of  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  rushed  upon  the  ParliamttUaire^ 
and  one  of  them  wounded  him.  The  Archduke 
ordered  the  wretch  who  had  committed  this  in- 
famous action  to  be  led  in  trium|>h  through  the 
city,  mounted  on  the  horse  of  the  French  afficer, 
and  surrounded  by  the  militia. 

"  After  this  unheard  of  violation  of  the  rights 
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of  nations,  the  horrid  spectacle  was  seen  of  ©ne 
part  of  the  city  drawing  upon  the  other  part,  and 
citizens  directing  their  arms  against  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

*'  General  Andreossy,  appointed  governor  of 
the  city,  organised  in  each  suburb  a  municipality, 
a  central  committee  of  provisions,  and  a  national 
guard,  consisting  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  the  good  citizens  of  every  class  armed,  to  re- 
press proprietors,  and  evil  disposed  persons  (poiiv 
contenir  les  proprictairs  et  les  vmuvais  sujeis.J 

*'  The  Governor-General  caused  a  deputation 
of  the  eight  suburbs  to  repair  to  Schoenbrunn. 
The  Emperor  charged  them  to  proceed  to  the 
city  in  order  to  carry  the  annexed  letter,  wntten 
by  Major-General  Prince  of  Neufchatel  to  the 
Archduke  Maximilian,  He  recommended  the  dep- 
uties to  represent  to  the  Archduke,  that  if  he  con- 
tinued to  fire  upon  the  suburbs,  and  if  a  single  one 
of  the  inhabitants  lost  his  life  through  his  arms, 
this  act  of  frensy,  this  crime  against  the  people, 
would  for  ever  break  the  bonds  which  attach  sub- 
jects to  their  sovereigns. 

TO   HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  ARCHDUKE  MAX- 
IMILIAN. 

Head-quarters  at  Schoenbrunn,  May  10,  1809. 
"  MoN SEIGNEUR,  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Montebello  sent 
this  morning  to  your  Highness  an  officer  Parlementaire,  ac- 
companied by  a  trumpeter.  This  officer  is  not  returned  ;  I 
beg  of  your  Highness  to  inform  me  when  it  is  the  intention  to 
send  him  back.  I'his,  so  unusual  a  procedure,  obliges  me  to 
make  use  of  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  order  to  have  the 
honour  of  comniunicating  with  your  Highness. 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  my  sovereign,  having 
been  brought  to  Vienna  by  the  events  of  war,  desires  to  spare 
this  great  and  interesting  city  the  calamities  with  which  it  is 
threatened,  and  has  charged  me  to  represent  to  your  High- 
ness, that  should  you  be  resolved  to  defend  the  place,  you  will" 
cause  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe  ;  you 
will  bring  all  the  calamities  of  war  upon  an  immense  popula- 
tion, composed,  in  part,  of  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
Will  not  so  many  brave  soldiers,  who  are  sacrititing  their  lives 
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In  thp  service  of  his  Majtsty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  be  struck 
in  what  is  most  dear  to  them,  when  they  behold,  while  devot- 
ing their  persons  to  their  Sovereign,  their  wives  and  childrea 
«xposed  to  the  horrors  of  the  war. 

"The  Emperor,  my  Sovereign,  has  displayed  in  all  the 
countries  into  which  the  war  has  carried  him,  his  solicitude  to 
relieve  the  unarmed  popnilation  from  these  disasters.  ^  our 
Highness  must  be  persuaded  that  his  Majesty  is  sensibly  adcct- 
ed  at  beholding  this  great  city  on  the  point  of  destruction,  which 
he  deems  it  a  glorv  to  have  already  saved. 

"  Nevertheless,  contrary  to  the  custom  established  in  for- 
tresses, your  Highness  has  causcil  cannon  to  be  discharged  on 
the  side  towards  the  town;  and  this  cannon  might  kill,  not  an 
enemy  of  your  Sovereign,  but  the  wife  or  children  of  one  of 
his  most  zealous  servants.  I  have  the  honour  to  observe  to 
your  Highness,  that  during  this  day  the  Emperor  has  refused 
to  permit  any  troops  to  enter  the  city,  confining  himself  sokly 
to  the  occupation  of  the  gates,  and  the  distribution  of  patroles 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  order.  But  if  your  Highness  per- 
sists in  defending  the  fortress,  his  Majesty  will  be  compelled 
to  commence  the  works  of  attack,  and  tlie  ruin  of  this  immense 
capital  will  be  complete,  within  36  hours,  by  the  fire  of  obus- 
»es  and  the  bombs  of  our  batteries.  As  the  suburbs  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  effects  of  your's,  his  Majesty  does  not  doubt 
that  these  considerations  will  influence  your  Highness  to  re- 
nounce a  determination  which  will  retard  but  for  a  few  mo- 
ments th«  Surrender  of  the  place. 

"  Einally,  if  your  Highness  do  not  determine  to  adopt  a 
conduct  which  will  save  so  interesting  a  town,  its  population 
rendered  so  wretched  through  your  Highness's  fault,  plunged 
into  such  frightful  disorders,  would  become  from  faithful  sub- 
jects the  enemies  of  your  house. 

"  I  beg  your  Highness  to  inform  me  of  your  resolution. 
Believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  I  have  expressed, 
and  of  those  of  my  high  consideration." 

(Signed)  ALEXANDER,  &c. 


(( 


The  deputation  entered  the  city  on  the  1 1  th 
at  ten  of  the  forenoon,  and  their  arrival  was  mark- 
ed only  by  the  redoubled  fire  from  tlie  ramparts. 
Fifteen  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  perisiied,  and 
only  two  Frenchmen  were  killed. 

'•'  The  patience  of  the  Emperor  was  wearied 
out.  He  proceeded  with  the  Duke  of  Rivoli  to 
the  arm  of  the  Danube  wliich  separates  tlie  Protar 
[the  fasliionable  promenade  of  Vienna],  and  order- 
ed two  eonij)anies  of  vohigetus  to  occupy  a  small 
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pavillion  on  the  left  bank,  in  order  to  cover  the 
raising  of  a  bridge.  The  battahon  of  grenadiers 
which  deftfnued  the  passage  was  driven  back  by 
the  volrigcurs,  and  by  'the  grape  shot  of  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery.  At  eight  of  the  evening  the 
pavdhon  was  occupied,  and  the  materials  of  the 
bridge  collected.     Captain  Portales,  aide-de-camp 

to  the   Prince   of  Ncufchatel,   and Susaldi, 

aide-de-camp  of  General  Boudet,  were  among 
the  first  to  swim  across  the  river  in  order  to  seek 
the  boats  on  the  opposite  shore. 

*'  At  nine  of  the  evening  a  battery  of  20  obusses, 
raised  by  Genei'als  Bertrand  and  Navalet,  at  100 
fathoms  from  the  place,  began  the  bombardment; 
,  ]  ,800  obusses  where  sliot  in  less  than  four  hours, 
and  soon  the  whole  appeared  to  be  in  flames.  One 
must  have  seen  Vienna,  its  houses  of  eight  or 
nine  stories,  its  narrow  streets,  and  numerous 
popu'ation  within  so  narrow  a  compass,  in  order 
to  iorm  an  idea  of  the  tumult,  disorder,  and  dis- 
asters which  such  an  operation  could  not  but  oc- 

CQcir>t-> 

*'  The  Archduke  Maximilian  had,  at  one  in  the 
morning,  caused  two  battalions  to  march  in  close 
column,  in  order  to  attempt  retaking  the  pavilion, 
which  covered  the  raising  of  the  bridge.  The 
two  companies  ofvoltigeurs  received  them  with 
a  discharge  of  musquetry,  which,  with  the  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  from  the  right  side,  destroyed  a 
part  of  the  column,  and  forced  them  to  ily  in 
great  disorder. 

"  The  Archduke  lost  all  presence  of  mind  in 
the  midst  of  the  bombardment,  and  especially  at 
the  moment  when  he  heard  that  we  had  crossed 
an  arm  of  the  Danube,  and  were  on  the  march  to 
cut  off  his  retreat.  As  feeble  and  weak  as  he 
had  been  rash  and  arrogant,  he  was  the  first  to  fly 
and  recross  the  bridge.  The  rcspectaljle  General 
O'Reilly  learnt  only  by  the  flight  of  the  Arch, 
duke,  that  he  was  invested  with  the  command. 
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*'  Day-breat  on  the  IStli,  announced  to  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  that  the  firing,  would  cease,  and 
tliat  a  deputation  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

"  This  deputation  was  presented  to  his  Majesty 
in  the  park  of"  Sehoenbrimii.  It  was  coinpcsed  vf 
Co'onil  Dictriv'hstein,  Pro  isional  Marslial  of  the 
Stale.-..  The  Prelate  of  Kh^i-'ernenbourti-.  The 
Prelate  of  the  Scutch,  fount  Per^en.  Count 
Veterani.  Baron  Barion^tein.  M.  do  Mayenberg. 
BaroM  HaCcn,  Referendary  of  Lower  Saxony.  All 
tiie  MemDc'.s  of  t!ie  >tatv\  Tiie  Archbishop  of 
Vienna.  Baron  Ledenr,  Captain  of  the  town. 
M.  'NVohlieben,  Bu<-;:^!ier!niistcr.  M.  \^eher,  Vice 
T>'irqhermaster,  [Ls^^^er,  finck,  Hei^n.  ("onns^-llors 
of  tlie   .Viu'iiei.jahty. 

*'  His  Maje-Jty  assure.'  the  Deputivs  of  his  pro- 
tection, He  exoressed  tiie  nain  wnicn  tlie  m- 
human  eonducr  of  tJcir  Sovereign  ha.i  given  h;m, 
who  liad  not  feared  to  dehver  uj)  his  eap.tal  o  all 
the  calamities  of  war — vv'io,  himseif  >triking  a 
blow  ai  his  rights,  instead  if  being  t/.e  Kmg  .i.itl 
fatlier  of  uis  subjects,  h'.id  evin  'ed  himseli  r  eir  ' 
enemy  and  tj'rai't.  His  ^la)e^Jty  a-^snied  t  icu 
that  \''ienna  shordd  be  treated  with  the  sinne  in- 
dul-'- mce  and  favour  which  had  been  displayed 
in  ISOJ.  The  l>e  .uta'.ion  answer-'O  t  r.f.  asMsrance 
by  ex()ressions  of  tiie  ..iU^t  iively  gratitude. 

"  At  nine  of  the  mornmg  the  Duke  of  i'ivoli, 
with  the  divisions  St.  Cyr  and  Bonded  took  pos- 
session of  Lepoldstadt. 

*'  During  this  time,  Tdeut. -General  O'Reilly 
sent  Lieut. -General  de  Vau.v  and  Col<mel  Belimte, 
to  treat  for  the  capitulation  oi  the  pi -c  •.  The  an- 
nexed capitulation  was  signed  in  t.'u:  jvening,  and 
on  the  i:3fh,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  grenadiers 
of  Oudinot's  corps  took  possession  of  the  city  and 
the  Emperor  issued  the  following : — 

A  a  2 
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GENIiUAL  ORDERS. 

Ilcad-quartei's  at  Sclioenbrun,  May  13, 
"  Soldiers! — A  month  after  the  enemy  passed  the   Inn, 
on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  we  have  entered  Vienna. 

"  His  levies  en-masse,  his  ramparts,  raised  by  the  impotent 
rage  of  Princes  of  the  Mouse  of  Lorraine,  have  not  been  able 
to  withstand  your  presence.  The  Trmces  of  that  House  have 
abandoned  their  capital:  not  as  warriors  of  honour,  but  as 
selfish  men  pursued  by  their  self-reproaches.  While  they 
were  flying  from  \  ienna,  their  farewell  to  its  inhabitants  has 
been  llames  and  murder.  Like  Medea,  with  their  own  hands 
they  have  massacred  their  own  children. 

"  Soldiers,  the  people  of  Vienna,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  deputation  of  its^  suburbs,  abandoned,  deserted, 
widowed,  shall  be  the  objects  of  vour  regard.  I  take  its  good 
inhabitants  under  iny  especial  protection:  as  to  turbulent  aiad 
wicked  men,  I  will  inflict  exemplary  justice  upon  them. 

"  Soldiers ! — Be  good  towards  the  poor  peasants,  and  this 
good  people,  who  have  so  many  rights  to  our  esteem.  Let  us 
not  b(  proud  of  our  success :  let  us  rather  see  in  it  a  proof  of 
that  divine  justice  which  punishes  the  ingrate  and  the  per- 
jured." 

(Signed)  "  NAPOLEON. 

(By  the  Emperor) 

**  The  Prince  de  Neufchatel,  Major-Gcneral, 

"  ALEXANDER." 

CAPITULATION 

Far  the  surrender  0/ Vienna  to  the  army  of  \\\$,  Ma- 
jesty tlic  I'l.MPK.KOii  p/  ///c- Erench  and  King  of 
Italy,  rRoxKCxOit  of  the  Rhenish  Confed- 
eracy. 

Jt  is  agreed  between  the  General  of  Division,  Anperos- 
sv,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Command- 
ant of  the  Iron  Crown,  appointed  by  his  iSIajesty  the  Em- 
peror and  King;  and  Baron  Dt  Vaux,  LieutfnantGeneraJ, 
and  Colonel  BtLOUTTi,  in  the  name  of  Count  O'Reil- 
lY,  appointed  by  the  town  and  garrison  of  Vienna. 

Art.  I.  The  Garrison  shall  march  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  carrying  away  their  field-pieces,  military  chests,  equi- 
page, horses,  and  property.  The  same  right  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  otiier  corps  of  divisions  in  the  town  which  may  belong 
to  the  army.  l"he  troops  shall  be  conveyed  by  the  shortest 
^^•ay  tu  the  Austrian  army,  and  be  supplied  on  iheir  rout  Avith 
|);'cvisionSj  forage,  waggons^  &c.  Iree  of  expence. 
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Ui'/uscd.  The  Garriso7J  shall  march  out  nvith  the  honours 
ttj  "Mar,  and  after  having  defiled,  lay  doivn  their  arms  on 
the  glacis,  and  surrender  prisoners  oj  war.  Tlie' ojicers 
shall  retain  tJieir  property,  and  the  soldiers  their  haversacks. 

II.  Reckoninjj;  from  the  signing  of  the  capitulaiion,  the 
troops  shall  be  allowed  threp  davs  to  evacuate  the  place. 

Refused.  The  gate  of  Carinliiia  shall,  to-morrotv,  the 
loth,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  be  opened  to  the  troops  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King.  The  garrison  s/iall  march 
ifiii  at  nine  o'clock. 

lir.  All  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  iieces<;arv  number 
of  officeFs  of  health,  are  recommeiKicd  to  tlie  generosity  of  the 
of  his  Majesty  the  [emperor  or' the  I'Veiich. — Granted. 

IV'.  Every  person  of  distinction,  and  particularly  every  of- 
ficer included  in  this  cajiiiulation,  wlio,  on  atrcoutu  »'f  im- 
portant reasons  cannot  leave  the  town  at  the  same  tinic  as  the 
Garrison,  shall  obtain  a  delay,  and  be  at  liberty  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  delay  to  rejoin  his  corps. — Granted. 

V.  I'hc  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  shall  be  protected  in  their 
property,  privilCires,  riglits  and  liberties,  as  well  as  in  the  f-te 
txcercise  of  their  profession,  as  previous  to  the  capitulation. — 

VI.  'Ihe  free  exercise  of  religion  shall  be  permitted. — 
Granted. 

VII.  The  wives  and  children  of  all  persons  ijelonging  ;o 
the  Garrison,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retnain  ia  the  place,  and 
to  retain  their  own  property,  and  that  left  behind  bv  their 
husbands.  When  such  women  shall  be  sent  for  bv  their  hus- 
bands, they  shall  have  full  liberty  to  go  to  them,  aad  to  take 
away  the  before-mentioned  property  — Grjnied. 

VIII.  I'he  military  pensions  shall  continue  to  be  paid  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  due,  and  all  such  persons  shall  be  at 
liberty  either  to  leave  the  town  or  to  proceed  to  any  cher 
place  where  they  may  choose  to  reside. — GrantcJ. 

IX.  The  privileges  of  the  persons  crnployod  in  the  iTiilitary 
administration,  with  respect  to  their  property,  depar'ure,  or 
residence,  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  garrison. — Granted. 

X.  The  individuals  of  the  arroed  Burgher  Corps  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  privileges  granted  by  Art.  V.  of  this  Capitula- 
tion.—Gra;/^eaf. 

XI.  The  Military  Academy,  the  Military  Institution  for 
the  education  of  children  of  both  sexes,  the  general  and  par- 
ticular regulations  made  for  the  advantage  of  these  Institutions, 
shall  be  maintained  on  their  present  fooling,  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. — Granted. 

XII.  The  chests,  magazines,  and  property  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  Vienna,  tliose  of  the  States  of  bower  Austria, 
and  also  those  of  the  liospitais,  »iiali  be  preserved  inviolate.-- 
Tiiis  t3  not  «  military  subject. 
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XIII.  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  ort  each  side  fop 
fhe  exchange  aid  execution  of  the  above  Articles  of  Capitula- 
tion. These  Commissioners  shall  determine  the  rights  of  the 
garrison,  according  to  the  foregoing  articles, —  Granted. 

XIV.  Immed'ately  on  signing  the  above  Capitulation,  an 
ofELcr  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  a  c.'pv  to  the  limpctor 
of  Austria,  and  another  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  General- 
issimo.— Granted,  IVitli  permission  to  Lieiitenant-General 
O'Reilly  to  proceed  Inmselj  to  his  Sovereign 

XV\  If  any  diffiouliy  should  arise  respecting  ihe  meaning 
of  the  above  stipulations,  the  same  shjll  be  explained  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Vienna, — Gratited. 
XV'I.  After  the  signing  of  this  Capitulation,  and  the  ex- 
change of  hostages,  the  Half  Moon  of  the  gate  of  Canuchia 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  troops  of  hii  "viajesty  rm,'  Emperor 
of  the  French;  and  the  French  troops  shall  not  enter  that 
place,  until  the  Austrian  troops  iiave  evacuated  it. — Uerust^d. 
— Referred  to  Article  2. 

A     Duplicate  hereof,   made  at  Maria  II ill,  in  the   Lines  of 
Vienna,  May  12,  1S09. 

(Signed)  AN DR  LOSSY, 

DF  VAL'X,  and 
BELOUITI. 

The  Austrian  narrative  of  these  events  is  re- 
markable for  its  having-  procured  the  atknow- 
Jedji^inent  of  the  title  of  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon, 
in  the  official  paper  of  the  court  of  St,  James's*; 
and  it  is  the  highest  coinpliment  to  his  talents  that 
perliaps  ever  was  paid  to  them,  for  the  Aichduke 
acknowledges,  that,  although  '^^  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  continued  his  offensive  operations 
after  the  wattle  of  Ratisbon,  and  equally  gratifj-- 
ing  tu  have  relieved  iiis  native  provinces  from  the 
pressure  of  a  foreign  dominion ;  yet,  that  the  abil- 
ity with  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  compacted 
his  army  in  order  to  fulfil  his  resolution  of  dictat- 
ing a  peace  at  Vienna,  left  him  no  choice  but  to 
Ctmduct  his  army  to  the  forests  of  Boheuiia,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  join  his  left  wing  under  Ge- 
neral Hd'er,  which  had  been  seperated  from  him 
by  the  celerity  of  Napoleon's  movements,  and  iri 

*  See  Supplement  to  the  Loodoii  Gazette,  July  1!,  ISOiV 
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that  hope  also   be    was  disappointed."     General 
Hiller  had   been  so  closely  pressed  by  the  united 
force  of   the   French   araiics,   that,   after  several 
spirited  engagements,  and  even  aftei*a  brilliant  af- 
iair,   in  vybich  he  had  the  advantage,  near  Nen- 
niKrkt,  and  in  which  the  troops  achieved  all  that 
was  possible  against  the  disproportionate  superior- 
ity of  the  enemy,  be  indeed  was  able  to  reach 
Lintz,  bQt  was  incapai)le  of  crossing  the  Danube, 
and  obliged  to  content  himself  with  destroying  the 
communication  Uith  the  left  bank,  and  taking  up 
a  positidn  behind  the  Traun  near  Ebersberg.  Tliis 
was  the  occasion  of  an  extremely  murderous  en- 
gagement,  during  which  the  enemy  in  storming 
the  bridge  lost  near  four  thousand   men:  Ebers- 
berg was  set  on  Hre,  and  Licutenant-General  Hillcr 
continued  his  retreat,  till  he  got  so  much  the  start 
as  to  pass  the  Danube  near  Stain   without  being 
disturbed  by   the  enemy,  and    to   await  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Arc!iduke,'vvho,  utter  iiaving  in  vain 
attempted  the  junction  of  the  army  near  Lintz,  bad 
marched  from  Budwcis  to  Zv/crtel ;  stiii  bopiiig, 
by  a  quick   passage  of  the   Danube,  to  arrest  the 
enemy's  progress  towards  the  metropolis      Mean- 
while a  corps  of  Wurtembergers   had  advanced 
from  Passau  along  both  the  shores  of  the  Danube, 
had  occupied  Lintz  and  the  bank  opposite  to  it ; 
had  restored  tiie  bridge,  and  signahzed  itself  by 
destroying   the    defenceless   villages  and    castles 
which   could   not  be  protected  by  the  small  ad- 
vanced guard  proceeding  by  the  side  of  the  main 
army.      l"I)e  enemy,   by    marching  through   the 
valley  of  the  Danube  in  the  straitest  line,  had  got 
RO  much  ahead,  that  all  hopes  of  coming  up  with 
him  in  front  of  Vienna  vanished;  still,  iiowever, 
if  that  city  had  been  able  to  hold  out  for  live  days, 
it  might  liavc  been  relieved  ;  and  the  Archduke 
j-esolved  on   venturing   the  utmost  to  rescue  that 
good   city,  which,  by  the  excellent  dispositioli  of 
its  citizens,  its  faithful  attachment  to  its  sovereign, 
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and  its  noble  devotion,  lin,d  raised  itself  an  eter- 
nal monument  in  the  annals  of  Austria.  All  his 
plans  were  now  directed  towards  gaining  the 
bridges  across  the  Danube  near  Vienna,  and  en- 
deavouring to  save  the  imperial  residence  by  a 
combat  under  its  very  walls. — Vienna,  formerly 
an  ixnportant  iortress,  was  in  vain  besieged  by  the 
Turks,  ar  d  would  even  now,  from  the  solidity  of 
its  ramparts,  the  strong  profiles  of  its  works,  and 
the  extensive  system  of  its  mines,  be  capable  of 
making  a  prot,  acted  resistance,  had  not,  for  up- 
wards of  a  century  back,  the  luxury  of  a  large 
metre polis,  the  wants  of  ease,  the  conflux  of  all 
the  magnates  in  the  empire,  and  the  pomp  of  a 
splendid  court,  totally  effaced  every  consideration 
of  military  defence.  Palaces  adorn  the  rampart, 
the  casemates  and  ditches  were  converted  into 
workshops  of  tradesmen,  plantations  mark  the 
counter-scarps  of  the  fortress,'  and  avenues  of 
trees  traverse  the  glacis,  uniting  the  most  beauti- 
ful suburbs  in  the  world  to  the  corps  de  la  place. 
Although  under  such  circumsrances  no  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  capital  was  to  be  expected,  yet 
from  the  unexampled  loyalty  of  the  inhal)itants  it 
was  confidently  hoped  that  Vienna  might  for  a 
few  days  serve  as  a  tetc-de-pont  to  cover  the  pass- 
age of  the  river  ;  whence  all  preparations  amount- 
ed to  no  more  than  to  secure  the  place  against  a 
coup-dc-main;  and  for  this  reason  the  Archduke 
had  seme  time  before  directed  field-marshal  Hiller 
to  send  part  of  his  corps  along  the  right  bank  to- 
wards the  capital,  in  the  event  of  his  (the  Arch- 
duke's passage  to  the  left  shore. — Field-marshal 
Hiller  now  received  orders  to  burn  the  bridge 
near  Stain  in  his  rear,  to  leave  a  small  corps  of 
observation  near  Kreuis,  to  hasten  by  forced  march- 
es with  the  bulk  of  his  army  o  the  environs  of 
Vienna,  and,  as  circumstances  would  permit,  by 
occupying  the  small  islands,  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication with  the  city  and  the  debouche  across 
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the  bridges.     The  army  of  the  Archduke  now  ad- 
vanced without  interruption,  by  NeupoUa,  Horn, 
and  VVeikendorf  upon  Stockerau ;  and,  in  ordci- 
to  overawe  such  entcrprizes  as  the  enemy  might 
project  from  the  environs  of  Lintz,  part  of  the 
corps  of  the  general  of  artillery  count  Kollowrath, 
which  till  then  had  remained  near  Pilsen  with  a 
view  to  secure  tlie   North  and  West  frontier  of 
Bohemia,  was  ordered   to  march  to  Budwcis. — 
Napoleon  had  used  so  much  expedition  on   his 
march  to  Vienna,  that  on  the  iith  of  May  his  ad- 
vanced troops  appeared  on  the  glacis  of  the  for- 
tress, whence   they  were  driven  by  some  cannon 
shot.     From  tliree  to  four  thousand  regular  troops, 
as  many  armed  citizens,  and  some   battalions  of 
country  militia,  defended  the  city  ;  ordnance  of 
various  calibre  was  placed  upon  the  ramparts  ;  the 
suburbs  were  abandoned  on  account  of  their  great 
extent;  and  the  numerous  islands  and  low  bushy 
ground  behind  the  town  were  occupied   by  some 
light  troops  of  the  corps  of  Hiller  as  well  as  by 
militii.    The  corps  itself  was   posted  on  what  is 
termed  "  the  Point"  on  the  left  shore  of  the  river, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  army,  which  was  advanc- 
ing in  haste.     The  occupation  of  Vienna  formed 
too  essential  a  part  in  the  extensive  plans  of  the 
French  Emperor;  its  conquest  had  been  announc- 
ed by  him  with  too  much  confidence,  and  was  of 
too  great  importance  towards  confirming  the  pre- 
judice of  his  irresistible  power,  for  hira  not  to  em- 
ploy every  method  of  taking  it  before  the  assist- 
ance which  was  so  near  could  arrive.      For  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  the  iiowitzers  played 
upon   the  town  :  and  though  several  houses  were 
set  on  fire,  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  remained 
unshaken.    But  a  general  devastation  threatened 
their  valuable  property,   and   when  at    length  the 
enemy,  availing    himself  of  the  numerous  craft 
which  he  found  there,  crossed  the  smaller  branch- 
es of  the  Danube,  dislodged  the  troops  from  the 
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nearest  islands,  and  menaced  their  communication 
with  the  left  bank,  the  cilV  was  jastiiied  in  capitu- 
lating, while  the  troops  retreated  by  the  great 
bridge  of  Tabor,  which  they  afterwards  set  on 
fire. — T.he  ArchdiUie  received  this  intelligence  in 
headquarters,  between  Ho»n  and  Meissau,  and 
though  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this 
city,  surrounded  as  it  was,  should  continue  its  re- 
sistance, the  Archduke  })roceeded  on  his  inarch 
without  interruption^  flattering  himself  tiiat  he 
might  be  able  to  execute  his  favourite  project  by 
a  bold  attenint  to  pass  the  Danube  near  Vienna. — 
This  city  capitulated  on  the  13th  of  Ma}',  so  that 
there  was  no  farther  occasion  to  expose  the  army 
to  hazard  by  crossing  thev  Danube,  for  which  no 
sufficient  preparation  had  been  made,  and  which 
must  have  been  effected  in  the  face  of  the  enem}'', 
and  under  local  circumstances  of  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage. By  the  surrender  of  Vienna  the  army 
had  also  lost  a  point  of  support  on  which  to  rest 
its  niilitary  operations.  In  this  situation  of  affairs 
the  Archduke  resolved  to  collect  his  army  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  Bisamberg,  and  allow  it  a  ihw  days 
of  rest,  which,  after  so  many  forced  marches,  it 
urgently  wanted.  The  cavalry,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  water,  was  posted  along  the  Russ,  a  small 
rivulet,  which  is  concealed  by  ground  covered 
with  bushes,  and  the  advanced  guard  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  Danube,  in  order  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  passing  the 
liver,  which  he  had  already  attempted  to  do  from 
Nussdorf,  to  what  is  called  tlie  Black  Lake,  but 
with  so  little  success,  that  a  battalion  of  his  ad- 
vanced guard  was  taken.  The  chain  of  the  out- 
posts extended  on  the  left  side  as  far  a;;  the  Margh, 
and  on  the  right  to  Krcms;  which  as  well  as  Pres- 
burg  were  occupied  by  some  battalions. 

The  French  army  also  found  repose  necessary, 
and  whilst  its  corps  were  reuniting- every  prepara- 
tion was  making  for  the  passage  of  the  Danube. 
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The  Emperor  caused  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over 
at  the  village  of  Kbcrsdort,  two  leagues  below' 
Vienna,  where  the  river  is  divided  by  two  inter- 
mediate islands;  and  being  under  the  necessity  of 
spending  a  few  da3's  idle  in  waiting  for  t!ie  com- 
pletion of  the  works,  he  amused  himself  in  making 
a  collection  of  gossiping  anecdotes,  which  he  sent 
©IT  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  to  edify  the  good 
citiz^ms  of  Paris.  AVith  all  the  flippancy  of  the 
idlest  gabbler  at  a  French  rcstorataur,  he  begins 
without  a  wherefore  or  introduction  of  any  sort. 

"  The  people  of  Vienna  praise  ihe  ArchJuke  Rainier,  He 
was  Governor  of  Vienna,  but  when  the  revolutionary  mea- 
sures orJcred  by  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  came  to  his  know- 
1;  dgc,  he  refused  lo  retain  tiie  t;overnment.  Ihe  Archduke 
Maximilian  was  therefore  appoiiitf  d  in  his  stead.  "^1  his  youa  ; 
1^-ince,  who  displayed  all  the  thoughtlessness  that  could  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  his  age,  declared  that  he  would  bury 
hntiself  under  the  ruins  of  ihc  town.  He  collected  together 
all  the  restless,  the  indolent,  and  the  worthless,  of  whom  ttiere 
is  always  a  multitude  in  a  great  city,  furnished  them  with  pikes, 
and  distributed  all  the  aims  which  were  in  the  arsenal. 

"  In  vain  did  the' inhabitants  represent  to  him  thaf  »  great 
city,  raised  by  infinite  la'oour  and  expense  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
grandeur,  ought  not  to  be  exposed  tu  the  horrors  and  devasta- 
tion with  which  war  is  accompanied.  These  representations, 
however,  only  excited  his  passion,  and  his  fury  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  he  gave  no  other  answer  but  the  order  tu  lire 
bombs  and  howitzers  on  the  su'nurijs,  whiih  could  kill  the  in- 
habitants only,  as  the  French  were  prot,icted  by  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  would  derive  a  farther  security  from  the  practice  of 
war. 

"The  people  of  Vienna  eNperienced  the  most  painful  anxiety, 
a'nd  the  town  was  believvd  to  be  devoted  to  destruction,  when 
the  Eii'peror  Napoleon,  to  save  the  capital  from  the  e^iis  of  a 
protracted  defeiK.e,  by  rendering  ail  defence  evidenxiy  useless, 
ordered  iIk;  troops  to  cross  the  arm  of  the  Danube,  and  to  tak»j 
possession  of  the  Prater. 

"  At  eight  o'clock  an  officer  iijformed  the  Archduke,  tha!;^ 
a  bridge  was  established  at  that  quitter,  that  a  great  number 
of  (he  French  had  crossed  by  swimming,  and  were  already 
on  that  side  of  the  river.  At  this  news  the  hot-headed  Prince 
grew  p.'le,  and  was  (illcd  with  terror,  lie  passed  the  Prater 
in  all  haste ;  sent  every  battalion  he  met  back  by  the  bridge, 
VOL.  VUI.  —  NO.  IX.  B    b 
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and  made  his  escape,  without  having  formed  any  arrangement 
for  the  defence  of  the  K)\vn,  and  even  without  transferring  19 
any  person  the  command  which  he  was  abandoning.  This, 
however,  was  the  very  same  man  who  but  an  hour  before  had 
boldly  pretended,  that  he  would  bury  himself  under  the  ruins 
of  the  capital. 

"  The  fate  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  was  foreseen  by  all  in- 
telligent persons,  though  in  other  respects  of  the  most  opposite 
opinions.  Manfredini  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Emperor, 
in  which  he  represented  to  him  that  this  war  would  long  weigh 
heavy  on  his  conscience,  that  he  would  bring  about  the  down- 
fal  of  his  House,  and  that  the  French  would  soon  be  at  Vienna, 
"  P(»h!  Poh!"  replied  the  Emperor,  '•'  they  are  all  in  Spain." 

"  Thugut,  in  pursuance  of  the  confidence  which  the  Em- 
peror formerly  placed  in  him,  took  the  liberty  of  making  re- 
peated represents!  ions. 

"  The  Prince  de  Eigne  said  aloud — "  I  thought  I  was  oiji 
enough  not  to  have  outlived  the  Austrian  Monarchy. "  And 
when  the  old  Count  Wallis  saw  the  Emperor  set  out  to  join 
the  army,  he  said,  "I'here  is  Darius  running  to  meet  an 
Alexander:  he  will  experience  the  same  fate." 

"  Count  Lewis  Von  Cobentztl,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
war  of  1805,  was  at  this  time  lying  on  his  death-bed  ;  but  24 
hours  before  he  expired,  he  addressed  a  vigorous  and  animated 
letter  to  (he  Emperor — "  Your  ISI.ijcsty,"  he  wrote,  '•  ought 
to  consider  yourself  as  fortunate,  with  respect  to  the^  situation 
in  which  the  peace  of  Presburgh  ha?  placed  you.  You  are  in 
the  second  rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  is  the 
sarfte  that  your  ancestors  occupied.  Avoid  a  war  for  which 
no  provocation  i&  given,  and  which  will  produce  the  ruin  of 
vour  house.  Napoleon  will  conquer,  and  will  then  have  the 
right  tube  inexcrable,"  &c.  This  last  act  of  Count  Cobentzel 
rendered  his  departmg  moments  truly  interesting. 

"  The  Prince  of  Zizendorf,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiirs — 
several  statesmen,  who,  like  him,  remained  free  from  the 
contagion  and  fatal  blindness  of  the  moment— several  other 
persons  of  distinction,  and  all  that  were  respectable  amoiig  the 
bur<'hers,  entertained  the  same  sentiment,  and  spoke  in  the 
same  manner.  . 

"  But  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Emperor  Francis  IE  ;  the 
hatred  of  the  Archduke  Charles  against  Russia,  and  the  dis- 
pleasure wilh  which  he  viewed  the  clwse  union  between  that 
Empire  and  France;  the  gold  of  England,  which  had  purchas- 
ed the  Minister  Stadion;  the  levity  and  inconsiderateness  of 
some  dozen  of  women,  or  effeminate  men;  the  deceptions  and 
false  reports  of  Count  Metternich;  the  intrigues  of  the  Kazum- 
owskis,  the  Dalpozzos,  the  Schlegels,  the  Gentxes,  and  other 
adventurers,  whom  England  maintains  for  the  purpose  of  sow- 
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»ng  discord  on  the  Comiuent,  have  promoted  this  foolish  and 
impious  war. 

"  Before  the  French  were  victorious  in  the  field,  it  was 
said  they  were  few  in  number ;  that  they  were  no  more  of 
them  iii  Germany;  that  the  corps  consisted  entirely  of  con - 
scripis:  tha:  the  cavalry  were  without  horses:  that  the  Im- 
perial Guard  had  mutined,  and  that  the  Parisians  were  in  in- 
surrection against  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

"  After  we  had  conquered,  however,  the  Fren9h  army  was 
innuinerablc  ;  it  never  was  formed  of  more  veteran  or  braver 
troops;  the  attachment  of  fhe  soldiers  to  the  Emperor  Nar- 
poleon  tripled  and  quadrupled  their  force?  the  cavalry  was 
well  mounted,  numerous  and  formidable  ;  the  artillery  was 
better  served  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  moved  witli 
tfefr  rapidity  of  lightning.  &c.  &:c. 

*'  Weak  princes!  corrupt  cabinets!  ignorant,  fickle,  be- 
sotted men  !  Such  are  the  snares  which  England  has  these 
fifteen  years  constantly  spread  for  you,  and  into  which  you 
still  readily  fail.  But  the  catastrophe  which  you  prepared  is 
at  at  length  develeped,  and  the  peace  of  the  Continent  is  for 
ever  secured. 

"  Yesterday  the  Emperor  reviewed  Gcoeral  Nansouty's 
division  of  heavy  cavalry.  lie  bestowed  much  praise  on  the 
appearance  of  this  fine  division,  which,  after  so  severe  a  cam- 
paign, exhibited  5,000  horses  in  order  of  battle.  His  Majesty 
filled  up  the  vacancies  b'y  new  appointments,-  and  bestowed 
the  title  of  Baron,  w'nh.  an  estate,  on  the  bravest  officer,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  with  1,200  francs  oa 
the  bravest  cuirassier  of  each  regim.ent. — We  found  at  Vienna 
500  pieces  of  cannon,  a  vast  number  of  gun  caniages  and 
muskets,  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  abundance  of  ready- 
made  military  accoutremsrnts,  and  a  htap  of  bullets  and  cast 
iron. 

"  Only  ten  houses  were  destroyed  during  the  bombardment. 
The  people  of  Vienna  remarked,  that  this  misfortune  had  just- 
ly fallen  on  those  who  were  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the, 
war,  and  they  perceived  then  that  General  Anderossy  directed 
the  batteries. 

"  Tlie  appointment  of  this  General  to  the  government  of 
Vienna,  has  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  all  the  inhabiianis. 
He  had  left  behind  in  the  capital  an  honourable  recollection, 
and  enjoys  the  general  respect  of  the  people. 

•'  A  i'cw  days  rest  have  greatly  bencrittod  the  army :  and  the 
weather  is  now  so  fine,  v.e  have  scarce  any  sick.  The  wine 
distributed  to  the  troops  is  in  abundance,  ant]  of  excellent 
quality. 

"  The  Austrian  Government  has  made  astonishing  cftoris 
for  the  support  of  this  war.  It  is  calculated  that  the  prepara- 
tions have  cost  above  300  millions  in  paper  money.  The  mass 
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of  bills  in  circulation  exceeds  in  value  1,500  millions.  The 
Court  of  Vienna  had  carried  orf  the  plates  of  this  sort  of  assig- 
nats,  for  which  a  part  of  the  mines  of  the  monarchy  are  mort- 
jgaged,  that  is  to  say,  their  security  is  a  property  almost  chimer- 
ical, and  over  which  the  holders  of  the  paper  have  no  controul. 
While  a  paper  money  wiiich  the  public  could  not  reject,  and 
which  daily  decreased  in  value,  was  thus  widely  multiplied, 
the  Court,  through  the  bankers  of  Vienna,  bought  up  all  thie 
gold  that  could  be  prqcured,  and  sent  it  to  a  fureign  country. 
A  month  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  chests  full  of  gold  ducats, 
sealed  with  the  Imperial  seal,  were  forwarded  by  the  North 
of  Germany  to  Holland." 

Perhaps  all  this  frivolity  came  in  the  regular 
order  of  nature,  and  may  be  one  of  its  beauties ;  for 
it  just  preceded  another  scene  of  the  tragedy,  which 
for  magniBcence  and  granducr  forms  a  direct  con- 
trast to  it.  T\vo,days  after  the  publication  of  the 
above  bulletin,  both  armies  engaged  in  the  san- 
guinary contest,  distinguished  either  as  the  battle  of 
i^spern  or  of  Essling,  and  which,  whether  it  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  mighty  question  at  stake, 
—the  rank  of  the  parties  in  command — the  milita- 
ry science  displayed — the  o!)stinacy  with  which  it 
was  maintained,  or  the  number  of  victims  immolat- 
ed to  maintain  its  glory,  will,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
by  posterity  as  anioug  the  most  interesting  events 
of  iiistory. 

Amongst  the  peculiarities  of  the  battle  of  As- 
pern,  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  that  both  com- 
batants lay  a  positive  claim  to  the  victory ;  and 
place  every  individual  under  the  necessity  of  seat- 
ing himself  in  the  tribunal  of  an  impartial  judge, 
to  examine  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  before  he 
can  form  any  opinion  upon  it. 

The  Austr^ans  preface  their  account  of  the 
battle,  by  stating  the  previous  position  of  their 
army  and  by  giving  their  phm  of  attack. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Archduke,  were  on 
the  16th  of  May,  at  Ebcrsdorf,  near  the  high  road 
leading  to  Brunn. — On  the  J  9th  the  outposts  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  the 
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great  island  of  Lobau,  within  about  six  EntrJish 
miles  of  Vienna;  that  his  numbers  increased  there 
every  hour,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  emplojed 
in  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  great  arm  of  the 
Danube  behind  the  island.  From  the  top  of  the 
Bisaniberg,  the  whole  of  the  oj-tposite  country  ap- 
peared to  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  the 
glitter  of  arms  evinced  a  general  movement  of 
troops  beyond  Summering,  towards  Kaiser-Ebers- 
dorf,  whither  according  to  later  accounts,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  had  removed  his  head-quarters, 
and  was  by  his  jM-csence  hastening,  and  promoting 
the  prejmrations  for  passing  the  river. 

On  t!ie  following  morning,  at  day-break,  the 
Arcliduke  resolved  to  reconnoitre  the  island,  and 
employ  for  this  purpose,  part  of  the  advanced 
guard,  under  the  command  of  Field  Marshal  Lieu- 
tenant Count  Kienau,  supported  by  some  regi- 
ments of  cavalry. — The  isle  of  Lobau  forms  a 
convenient  place  of  arms,  which  is  about  six  Eng- 
lish miles  long,  and  four  and  a  half  broad,  and 
being  separated  by  the  large  arm  of  the  Danube 
from  tile  right  bank,  nothing  prevents  the  building 
of  a  bridge,  which  is  concealed  by  ground  covered 
with  bushes ;  and  the  great  extent  of  the  island 
adbrds  the  advantage  of  sending  troops  and  ord- 
nance from  so  many  points  of  it,  tliat  the  passage 
across  the  smaller  arm  to  the  large  j^lain  of  IVLirch- 
tield,  may  be  made  good  by  force  of  arms.  It  was 
soon  perceived  by  the  strengh  of  the  enemy's  co- 
luwms  which  advanced  upon  the  island,  and  placed 
their  cannon  so  as  to  support  the  second  passage, 
that  he  meditated  a  serious  attack.  The  advanc- 
ed guard  sustaitied  a  tolerable  warm  engagement, 
and  the  cavalrv  routed  the  first  division  of  the 
enemy,  which  debouched  from  the  low  grounds 
on  the  edge  of  the  river,  late  in  the  evening  ;  npon 
which  the  Archduke,  whose  intentions  was  not  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy,  but  to  attack 
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him  the  following  day,  retreated  with  his  cavalry 
to  Anderkiaa,  and  ordered  the  advanced  troops  to 
fall  back  to  Mass,  according  as  the  enemy  should 
extend  himself. 

On  the  21st,  at  day-break,  the  Archduke  order- 
ed his  army  under  arms,  and  formed  it  in  two  lines 
on  the  risincc  around  behind  Gerasdorf,  and  be- 
tvveen  tlie  Bisam-hill  and  the  rivulet  lluss.  The 
corps  of  Lieutenant-General  Hiller  formed  the 
right  wing  near  Stammersdorf ;  on  its  left  was  the 
corps  of  the  General  of  cavalrv  Count  Bellegarde, 
and  next  to  that  the  corps  of  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Prince  HohenzoUern,  in  the  allignement  of 
Deutsch-Wagram.  The  corps  of  Prince  Rosen- 
berg was  posted  by  battalions  in  column  on  the 
Russbach  on  the  rivulet  Russ,  kept  Deutsch-Wag- 
ram strongly  occupied,  having,  for  the  security 
of  the  left  wing,  placed  on  the  heights  beyond 
that  place  a  division  in  reserve.  The  whole  caval- 
ry, which  the  day  Ijefore  had  advanced  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Lichtenstein,  by  Anderkiaa, 
was  called  back  into  the  line,  filling,  in  two  lines, 
the  space  intervening  bctueen  the  left  wing  of 
Prince  HohenzoUern  and  the  right  of  Prince  Rosen- 
berg.— Tiie  vast  plain  of  the  March-iield  spread 
like  a  carpet  before  the  front  of  the  line,  and  ap- 
peared, by  the  absence  of  every  obstruction,  to  be 
destined  to  form  the  threatre  of  some  great  event. 
The  grenadiers  remained  in  reserve  near  Seiring, 
and  the  corpi  of  the  general  of  artillery.  Prince 
ofReuss,  kept  the  Bisam-hill,  and  the  low  bushy 
ground  along  the  Danube  strongly  occupied.  Part 
of  it  was  still  left  near  Krems,  the  corps  being  al- 
most broke  up  b}'  having  so  many  of  its  divisions 
detached  to  so  considerable  a  distance.  At  nine 
o'clock,  the  Archduke  ordered  the  arms  to  be 
piled,  and  the  troops  to  dine.  Tlie  piquet  of  ob- 
•servation  on  the  Bisam-hdl  reported  that  the  bridoe 
across  the  Daiiube  behind  the  isle  of  Lobau,  being 
now  quite  fmishcd,  Wvis  plainly  perceivable,  and 
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that  troops  were,  without  intermission,  seen  fiUng 
off  over  it,  as  well  as  passing  in  boats  for  the  isle. 
The  outposts,  likewise,  gave  information  of  th& 
gradual  augmentation  cf  the  enemy  in  the  town 
of  P2nzcrsclorf,  and  in  the  villages  of  Essling  and 
Aspern,  and  of  his  advancing  towards  llirschestet- 
ten.  The  Archduke  Charles  now  thought  that  the 
moment  for  giving  battle  had  arrived,  and  hasten- 
ed to  Gerasdorf,  where  the  chief  of  his  quarter- 
master-general's staff.  General  Baron  \V^iuipfen, 
sketched  out  the  following  plan. 

Plan  of  Jttack  upon  the  Hostile  Armi/  on  its 
Mareh  heturen  Essling  and  Aspern  and  iozcards 
Ilirschestetten. 

The  attack  to  be  made  in  five  columns.     The 
first  coliunn,  or  the  column  of  tl;e  right  wing,  is 
formed  b}  the  corps  of  Licutcnant-General  Hiller. 
It  will  advance  from  its  present  position  in  the  di- 
rection between  the  "Point"  and  Leopoldau  along 
the  nearest  arms  of  the  Dunube,   pass  along  tlie 
left  bank  towards  Stadelau  and  Aspern,  keep  con- 
stantly, near  the  Danube  and  the  meadows  border- 
ing upon  it,  and  is  vigorously  to  repulse  the  einMny, 
who  most  likely  will  meet  it  on  the  same  road,  and 
to  drive  him  from   the  left  bank.       This  colunm 
must  not  suif^'r  its  progress  to  be  impeded  by  the 
batteries    which    the    enemy    perhaps  may    have 
erected   on    the   islands,   but    must  endeavour   to 
silence  them  by  its  cannon,  and  spiriteJlv  continue 
to  advance. — The  second  column   consists  of  the 
corps  of  the  General  of  cavalry.  Count  B-^li  garde  ; 
leaving  Gerasdorf  to  the  left,  it  will  marcli  towards 
Leopoldau,  endeavour  to  join  the  first  eolnmn  on 
the  right,  advance  upon  Kagran,  and  then,  con- 
jointly with  the  third  colunui,  upon  t\\i  left,  pii-.Vi 
forwards  towards  Hirschiettcn. —  I'iie  third  c(;l:iii!n 
is  composed  of  the  corps  of  Lieutenant-General 
prince  Hoheiizollern.     It  will  march  by  Susicn- 
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briinn  to  Brcitenlee,  and  from  thence  towards  As- 
pern,  and  will  endeavour  to  join  on  its  right  the 
2nd  column,  and  on  its  left  the  4t-h. — The  4th 
column  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General 
Prmce  Rosenberg,  is  made  up  of  that  part  of  his 
corps  which  is  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
rivulet  Russ :  it  is  to  advance,  by  Anderklaa  and 
Raschdorf,  towards  Essling.  ""i'lie  5th  column  is 
formed  by  that  part  of  Prince  Rosenberg's  corps 
which  stands  between  Deutsch -^'^^agram  and  Beau- 
mersdorf,  it  will  cross  the  Kuss  near  Beaumere- 
•  dorf,  leave  Raschdorf  and  Bischdorf  to  the  right, 
endeavour  to  pass  to  the  left  round  the  town  of 
Enzersdorf,  and  secure  its  left  flank  by  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand's  regiment  of  hussars. — The  cav- 
alry-reserve,  under  the  comnuuid  of  General  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  to  march  by  the  way  of  Anderklaa, 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  fourth  column, 
between  Raschdorf  and  Breitenlee,  and  straight  to 
the  New  Inn,  keeping  continually  at  such  a  dis- 
tance between  the  heads  of  the  third  and  fourth 
columns  as,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  be  near  at  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry. — The  grenadier  corps  of  reserve 
to  march  from  Seiring  into  the  position  which 
the  corps  of  Bellegarde  has  taken  up  behind  Gcras- 
dorf. — All  the  columns  and  corps  will  march  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  Their  second  lines  to 
tolJow  them  at  a  suitable  distance.  Every  column 
to  form  its  own  advance  guard.  The  order  of 
march,  and  the  distribution  of  the  field  pieces,  to 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  commanders  of 
the  respective  corps.  The  whole  will  march  by 
Iialf  divisions.  Lieutenant-General  Klenau  to  form 
the  advanced  guard  of  tiie  fourth  and  fifth  co- 
lumns, and,  before  he  advances,  to  suffer  the  heads 
of  these  columns  to  come  quite  up  to  him,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  at  hand  a  sufficient  support  of 
infantry. — Of  the  corps  of  cavalry,  the  brigade 
unde   the  comiMaud  of  Veesey  to  be  attached  t^ 
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the  second  column,  and  the  re^hnent  O'Reilly  to 
the-tliird;  and  both  brigades  are  to  repair  ini- 
mediately,  the  former  to  Gerasdorf,  and  the  latter 
to  Susstnbrunn.  The  principal  object  in  view  is 
to  drive  back  the  enemy  entirely  over  the  lirst 
arms  of  the  Danube,  destroy  the  bridfjes  he  had 
throjvn  over  them,  and  occupying  the  bank  of  the 
Lobau  with  a  numerous  artillery,  especially  how- 
itzers.— The  infantry  will  form  on  the  plain  in 
battalions,  with  half  divisions  from  the  centre. — 
His  imperial  highness  the  General-in-cliief  recom- 
mends order,  closeness  during  the  advance,  and  a 
proper  use  of  every  species  of  arms.  His  station 
will  be  with  the  second  column. 
Gerasdorf,  May  21,  I80j9. 


V                              ' 

B-utaliotij. 

Squadrons 

The  1st  column  consisted  of 

19 

22 

2nd     — 

— 

20 

16 

3rd     -- 

..~~ 

22 

8 

4th      — 

_- 

13 

8 

5th      — 

>.» 

13 

16 

The  corps  of 

cavalry 

— i 

78 

The  corps  of 

grenadiers 

16 

— 

Total      103  148 

All  of  which  amounted  to  75,000  men,  effective 
troops. 

Of  artillery  there  were  18  batteries  of  brigade, 
13  of  position,  and  11  of  horse  artillery;  in  the 
aggregate  28S  pieces  of  different  calibres. — The 
enemy  had  availed  himself  extremely  well  of  the 
advantages  of  the  ground  to  cover  his  passage. 
The  extensive  villages  of  Essling  and  Aspern, 
mostly  composed  of  brick  houses,  and  encircled 
all  round  by  heaps  of  eaith,  resembled  two  bas- 
tions, between  which  a  double  line  of  natural  trench- 
es, intended  to  draw  oft"  the  water,  served  as  the 
curtain,  and  afforded  every  possible  security  to  the 
CO  umns  passing  from  the  Isle  of  Lobau.  Essling 
had  a  gianary  finished  with  loop-holes,  and  whose 
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three  stories  aflbrded  room  for  several  hundred 
men,  while  Aspern  was  provided  with  a  strong 
church-yard.  The  left  side  of  the  latter  village 
borders  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube.  Both  villages 
had  a  safe  communication  with  the  bushy  ground 
near  the  Danube,  from  which  the  enemy  had  it 
constantly  in  his  power  to  dispatch,  unseen,  fresh 
reinforcements.  The  Isle  of  Lobau  served  at  once 
as^  place  of  arms  and  as  a  tete-de-pont,  a  bridge- 
head for  the  bridge,  in  the  rear  across  the  main  arm 
of  the  river. — The  enemy,  with  the  divisions  of 
Generals  Molitor,  Boudet,  Nansouty,  Legrand, 
Espagne,  Lasalle  and  Ferrand,  under  the  Marshals 
JVIa^sena  and  Lasnes,  as  well  as  Marshal  Bessieres, 
together  with  tixe  guards  of  tlte  Wurtemberg, 
Hessf-Darttistadt  and  Baden  auxiliaries,  had  al- 
ready leit  this  position,  and  was  directing  his 
march  towards  Hirschstetten,  when  the  first  Aus-> 
trian  advanced  guards  met  him. — If  it  be  at  ali 
pertr.itted  in  war,  to  indulge  favourable  presenti- 
ments, it  was  certainly  excusable  so  to  do  at  that 
great  moment,  when,  on  the  21st  of  May,  exactly 
al  twelve  o'clock,  the  columns  began  to  put  them- 
selves in  n;otion  for  the  attack.  A  general  enthu- 
siasm had  taken  possession  6f  the  troops :  joyful 
war-songs,  accompanied  by  Turkish  music,  re- 
sounded throught  he  air,  ?.nd  were  interrupted  by 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  our  Emperor,  long  live 
Archduke  Cljarles  1"  whenever  the  Imperial  ge- 
neral ajipeared,  who  had  placed  himself  at  thg 
head  of  the  second  column.  Every  breast  panted 
with  anxious  desire  and  high  conhdence  for  the 
decisive  moment ;  and  the  linest  weather  favoured 
the  awful  scene. 

Batde  of  the  2 1st  of  May. — First  Column. 

The  advanced  guard  under  General  Nordman, 
ronsisting  of  two  battalions  of  Gyulay  and  Lich- 
tenstcin  hussars,  had  formed  near  the  destroyed, 
bridge  of  Tabor,  and  leaving  the  villages  of  Ka- 
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g:ran  and  Hirsdi.^tetten  to  the  left,  and  Stadlau  to 
tiie  right,  marched  in  the  phiin  towards  Aspern. 
It  was  followed  by  the  column,  which,  having  left 
the  high  road  before  the  post-ol^ce  at  Starnmers- 
dorf,  had  marched  from  the  right  by  half  di. 
vision?.  Its  right  flank  along  the  Danube  was 
covered  by  a  battalion  of  St.  Georgians,  by  the 
1st  battalion  of  Vienna  volunteers,  and  by  a  bat- 
talion of  mihtia,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Count  Colioredo. — Within  a  cannon-shot  of  Stad- 
Jau  the  out-posts  met  the  enemy's  piquets,  which 
gradually  retreated  to,  their  original  divisions. — > 
At  this  time  Genercd  Nordman  ordered  two  bat- 
talions of  Gyulay  to  draw  up  en  echellon,  in  order 
to  favour  the  advance  of  the  column.  The  enemy 
drawn  up  in  large  divisions,  stood  immediately 
before  Aspern,  having,  to  cover  jiis  front,  occupi- 
ed all  tiie  dicchcs  of  the  fields,  which  afforded  ex- 
cellent breast-works.  His  right  was  covered  by  a 
battery,  and  his  left  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch 
(one  of  those  that  carry  off  the  waters  of  the 
Danube  when  it  overHous),  as  well  as  by  a  bushy 
ground,  which  was  likewise  occupied  by  several 
bodies  in  close  order. — Though  the  enemy  had 
the  advantage  of  |)osition  all  to  himself,  inasmuch 
as  the  freshes  of  the  Danube  were  only  passable 
by  means  of  a  small  bridge,  at  which  he  kept  up 
a  vigorous  fire  from  behind  the  ditches  both  with 
cannon  and  small  arms,  it  did  not  prevent  the  2nd 
battalion  of  Gyulay,  inmiediately  after  the  first 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  bushy  meadows,  to 
pass  the  bridge  in  a  colunm,  to  form  without 
delay,  and  with  charged  bayonets  to  attack  the 
enemy,  who  precipitately  retreated  to  Aspern,  on 
which  occasion  that  village,  after  a  vigorous  but 
not  very  obstinate  resistance,  was  taken  for  the 
first  time.  It  was,  however,  not  long  before  the 
enemy  had  it  in  his  power,  by  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  reinforcement,  to  expel  ag^;;]  the  battalions 
of  G>;ulay.     By  tins  time  .sor/ia^  battalio^is  of  the 
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column  liad  arrived,  the  chasseurs  of  major  Schnei- 
der, of  the  '2nd  column,  joined  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  1st;  Gyulay  formed  again,  and  the  enemy 
was  a  second  ti;ne  pushed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
village,  though  he  suceeded  again  in  regaining 
what  he  had  lost.  Both  parties  were  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  themselves  in  Aspern  at 
any  rate,  which  produced  successively  the  most 
obstinate  efforts  both  of  attack  and  defence;  the 
parties  engaged  each  other  in  every  street,  in 
every  house,  and  in  every  barn  ;  carts,  plougha, 
and  barrows  were  obliged  to  be  removed  during 
an  uninterrupted  fire,  in  order  to  gr»t  at  the  ene- 
my, every  individual  wall  was  an  impediment  to 
the  assailants,  and  a  rampart  forche  atticked;  the 
steeple,  lofty  trees,  the  garrets  and  the  cellars 
were  to  be  conquered  before  either  of  the  parties 
could  stile  itself  master  of  the  place,  and  yet  the 
possession  was  ever  of  short  duration  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  we  taken  a  street  or  a  house  than  the 
enemy  gained  another,  forcing  us  to  abandon  the 
former  :  so  this  murderous  conflict  lasted  for  sev- 
eral hours;  the  German  battalions  were  supported 
by.  Hungarians,  who  were  again  assisted  by  the 
Vienna  volunteers,  each  rivalling  the  other  in 
courage  and  perseverance.  At  the  same  time  the 
2nd  column  combined  its  attacks  with  those  of  the 
first,  having  to  overcome  the  same  resistance,  by 
reason  of  the  enemy's  constantly  leading  fresh  re- 
inforcements into  fire.  At  length  General  Vac- 
quant  of  the  second  column  succeeded  in  becoming 
master  of  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  and  main- 
'  taining  himself  there  during  the  whole  of  the  night. 
By  the  shells  of  both  parties  many  houses  had  bee* 
set  on  fire,  and  illuminated  the  whole  country  a- 
round. — At  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing  on  the 
bushy  meadow  the  combats  were  not  less  severe. 
\he  left  flank  of  the  enemy  was  secured  by  aa 
arm  of  the  ]>f,;)LlL''t' ;  nnpenetrable  underwood,  in- 
tersected Only  by  lO^tp^ths,  covered  his  front;  and 
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a  broaJ  ditch  and  pallisadoes  alTorded  iiim  the  ad- 
vantaijc  ol"  a  natural  rampart. — Here  fonwljt  at 
the  bejrinninc^  of  the  battle  the  1st  battalion  of 
Gyuiay  under  Colonel  Mariassy  ;  then  the  bat- 
talion of  chasseurs  under  Major  Schneider;  next 
the  St.  Georgians  under  Major  IMihailovich,  and 
finally,  the  two  battalions  of  Vienna  volunteers 
under  Lieut. -Colonel  Steigevitesh  and  St.  Qnen- 
ten.  Here  tdso  the  enemy  was  defeated  ;  and  the 
first  day  of  this  sanguinary  engagement  terminat- 
ed bv  the  occupation  of  Aspern  l)y  General  Vac- 
<]uant,  at  the  head  of  eight  battalions  of  the  si'- 
cond  column,  while  Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  Wil- 
ier drew  the  troops  of  his  corps  from  the  village, 
placed  them  again  in  order  of  battle,  and  passed 
the  night  under  arms." 

Second  Column. 

"  The  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Licuten- 
ant-Gcneral  Fres.'iei,  advanced  by  Leopoldau  and 
Kagran  towards  Hirschstetten  and  consisted  -of 
one  battalion  of  chasseurs  and  two  battalions  of 
Anton  Mitsovsky  under  General  VVinzingerode,  as 
well  as  the  brigades  of  cavalry.  Klcnau  and  Vin- 
cent, under  General  Veesey.  It  was  followed  in 
the  same  direction  by  the  column  from  its  position 
near  Gerasdorf.  'i'lie  enemy  having  been  dis- 
covered from  the  eminences  near  Hirsciiestetten 
to  be  near  Aspern  and  Kssling,  the  brigade  Veesey 
Avas  detached  against  the  latter  place,  the  brigade 
AVinzingerode  was  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
Aspern.— the  column  deployed  before  Hirschstet- 
ten, in  two  lines,  in  order  to  support  the  advanc- 
ed guard,  and  leaving  Aspern  to  the  right,  follow-^ 
cd  upon  the  plain,  at  a  proper  distance. — The 
brigade  of  Winxingcrode,  however,  met  with  so 
spirited  a  resistance  in  its  attem[)t  upon  Aspern, 
that  an  attack  upon  the  front  alone  was  not  hkeJy 
to  be  attended  with  success;  the  cavalry,  there- 
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fore,  of  the  advanced  guard  was  pushed  for\var(5 
from  Aspern  on  the  left,  in  order  to  support  the 
attack  on  the  flank  witli  the  two  batteries  of  caval- 
ry, as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  junction  with  the 
third  column,  Mhich  was  advancing  by  Breitcniee. 
At  the  same  time  the  regiment  of  Reuss  Plauen 
was  ordered  to  the  right  of  Aspern,  with  a  view 
to  an  attack  on  that  place,  the  rest  of  the  corps 
^vas  formed  into  close  columns  of  battalions.  Mean- 
•while  the  enemy  formed  his  left  wing,  which  he 
refused,  towards  Aspern,  and  his  i-ight  upon  Es- 
sling.  Thus  he  advanced  with  columns  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  upon  the  main  army,  while  an  ex- 
tremely brisk  cannonade  supported  him.  A  line 
of  12  reoiments  of  cuirassiers  formed  the  centre 
of  the  second  line  of  the  enemy,  giving  to  the 
whole  an  imposing  aspect. — Meanwhile  the  at- 
tack of  a  battalion  of  Reuss  Plaueii  on  Aspern  was 
repulsed,  and  it  gave  way,  being  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  loss  of  its  commander,  but  it 
rallied  immediately  after.  Count  Bellegard  order- 
ed General  Vacquant  to  renew  the  attack  with  the 
regiment  of  Vogelsang,  and  to  carry  the  village  at 
all  hazards.  The  latter  obeyed  the  order  with  the 
most  brilliant  success,  and  Aspern,  though  defend- 
ed by  12,000  of  the  best  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
was  carried  by  storm  ;  Vacquant  being  assisted  by 
the  regiment  of  Reuss  Plauen,  by  a  battalion  of 
Archduke  Rainer,  and  by  the  brigade  of  Maier  of 
the  third  column. — To  "frustate  this  attack,  the 
enemy  advanced  with  two  columns  of  infantry, 
supported  by  his  heavy  cavalry,  upon  the  majn 
army,  repulsed  the  two  regiments  of  Klenau  and 
Vincent's  light  horse,  and  fell  upon  the  infantry. 
The  latter  expecting  him,  with  their  firelocks 
ready,  and  with  cool  intrepidity,  fired  at  ten  paces 
distance  so  effectually,  as  totally  to  rout  the  ene- 
my, upon  which  General  Veesey,  at  the  head  of 
a  division  of  Klenau,  attacked  the  enemv's  cuiras- 
siers with   such  energy,  that    their    retreat  was 
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followed  by  that  of  the  infantry, — Hereby  the 
army  along-  the  whole  of  its  line  disengaged 
from  the  enemv,  obtained  comnninieation  on  the 
Jelt  with  the  corps  of  Prince  Hohenzollern,  and 
became  possessed  of  the  important  post  of  As- 
pcrn.  The  enemy  being  in  full  retreat  attempted 
no  kirther  attack,  and  confined  himself  merely  to 
a  cannonade.  The  corps  remained  during  the 
night  under  arms.  The  enemy  repeated,  indeed, 
his  attacks  upon  Aspern,  but  they  all  proved  un- 
successful. 

Third  Column. 

This  column,  according  to  its  destination,  had 
began  its  march  from  its  position  at  Seiring,  by 
the  road  of  Sussenbrun  and  Breitenlee.  Some  di- 
visions of  O'Reilly's  light  horse  and  chasseurs 
formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  column,  and 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  met  near  Hirsch- 
stetten,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  consist- 
ed mostly  of  cavalry. — As  about  this  time  the  first 
and  second  columns  advanced  intrepidly  upon  As- 
pern, and  the  enemy  began  to  fall  back  to  his 
position  between  Essling  and  Aspern,  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Hohenzollern,  ordered  up  his  bat- 
teriers,  and  a  very  brisk  cannonade  commenced 
on  both  sides. — The  first  line  formed  in  close  co- 
lumns of  battalions,  and  advanced  with  the  great- 
est resolution  upon  the  enemy,  when  his  cavalry 
suddenly  rushed  forward  in  such  disproportionate 
numbers,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  there  was 
scarcely  time  to  save  the  artillery  which  had  been 
brought  u[),  and  the  battalions  we;-e  left  to  defend 
themselves  by  their  own  unsupported  exertions. 
This  was  the  remarkable  moment  m  which  the  re- 
giments of  Zach,  Joseph  Colloredo,  Zettwitz, 
Froon,  a  battalion  of  Stein's,  and  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  Archduke  Charles's  legion,  under  the 
conduct  of  Lieutenant-General  IJrady,  and  Gen- 
erals IJuvesch,  IMaicr  and  Kollcr,  demonstrated  with 
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unparallelef!  fortitude  Avhat  the  fise'l  determina- 
tion to  conquer  or  die  is  capable  of  cfiecting  a- 
gainst  the  most  impetuous  attacks.  The  enemy's 
cavah-y  turned  these  battalions  on  both  wings, 
penetrated  between  them,  repulsed  the  squadrons 
of  O'Reilly's  light  horse,  who  were  unable  to  with- 
stand such  a  superior  force,  and  in  the  cuntidence 
of  victory,  summoned  these  corps  of  heroes  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  A  well  directed  and  destructive 
fire  was  the  answer  to  this  degrading  proposition, 
and  the  enemy's  cavalry  abandoned  the  field,  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  considerable  numtier  of  dead. 
This  corps,  as  well  as  the  others,  passed  the  night 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Columns. 

These  were  both  composed  of  the  corps  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Prince  Rosenberg,  on  either  bank 
of  the  Hus'^bach,  and  directed  their  march  from 
their  position,  to  the  right  and  left  of  Deutsch- 
Wagram. — The  fourth  proceeded  through  PLOsch- 
dorf  straight  to  Essling.  Colonel  Hardegg  of 
Schwartzen berg's  hulans  conducted  the  advanced 
guard. — The  5th  directed  its  march  towards  the 
left,  in  order  to  go  a  circuit  round  the  little  tovi/n  of 
Enzersdorf,  and  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  place. 
It  was  reinforced  by  Stipsic's  hussars,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Frolicb.  Lieutenant-General 
Klenau  led  the  advanced  guard  of  both  columns. 
As  this  circuit  round  Enzersdorf  obliged  the  fifth 
to  describe  a  longer  line,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
fourth  to  advance  rather  more  slowly.  Enzers- 
dorf, however,  was  quickly  taken  possession  of  by 
a  detachment  of  Stipsic's  hussars,  and  of  the  Wal- 
lachio  Illyrian  frontier  regiment,  as  it  was  already 
for  the  greatest  part  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
from  whom  no  more  than  thirty  prisoners  could 
be  taken. — Both  columns  now  received  orders  to 
advance  upon  Essling. — The  fourth,  in  close  co- 
lumns  of  battalions  of  Czartorisky's,  Archduke 
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Louis's  and  Cobourg's,  who  were  twice  successive- 
ly attacked  by  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  the 
enemy's  heavy  cavah-y  ;  but  these  were  each  time 
])ut  to  tiight  by  our  brave  infantry  with  considera- 
ble loss.  Of  the  fifth  column,  two  battalions 
of  Chasteler's  advanced  directly  upon  Essling, 
while  two  battalions  of  Bellegarde's  were  ordered 
to  penetrate  the  left  flank  of  the  village,  and  the 
small  contiguous  wood.  Two  battalions  of  lliller's 
and  Sztarray's,  besides  the  Archduke  Ferdinand's 
and  Stipsic's  regiments  of  hussars,  and  two  divi- 
sions of  Rosenberg's  light  horse,  were  in  the  plain 
in  readiness  to  support  them. — These  combined 
attacks  were  made  twice  successively  with  uncom- 
mon intrepiditv,  the  enemy's  troops  were  repulsed 
at  all  points,  and  driven  into  the  village  Essling 
which  had  been  set  on  fire.  But  as  the  enemy's 
army  was  drawn  up  in  several  lines  between  Es- 
sling and  Aspern,  and  met  each  new  attack  with 
I'resh  reinforceujents,  because  the  safety  of  his  re- 
treat depended  on  the  possession  of  this  village  ; 
our  troops  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  and  to  await,  under  arms  the  ar- 
rival of  morning. — The  reserve  corps  of  cavalry 
had  marched  in  two  columns,  under  the  command 
of  General  thePrinceof  Lichtenstein,  and  advanced 
upon  the  New  Inn  between  Baschdorf  and  Brciten- 
Ice,  General  Count  Wartensleben  with  Blankcn- 
stein's  hussars,  conducted  the  advanced  guard.  No 
sooner  did  the  enemy  perceive  the  general  advance 
of  the  army,  than  he  placed  the  bulk  of  his  caval- 
ry, supported  by  some  battalions  of  infantry,  in 
order  of  battle  between  Essling  and  Aspern, 
and  commenced  a  brisk  cannonade  upoti  the  co- 
lumns of  Austrian  cavalry  as  tl>ey  approached. 
Prince  Lichtenstein  directed  his  columns  to  march 
forward  in  two  lines,  on  which  the  enemy  detach- 
ed 4  or  5,000  cavalry  from  his  position  to  the 
light;  by  way  of  Essling,  and  excited  some  ap- 
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prehension  that  he  would  impede  the  projrress  of 
the  fourth  column,  or  even  break  through  it.  The 
Prince  therefore  ordered  four  reoiments  to  the 
left,  and  kept  the  second  column  formed  in  two 
lines,  til!  he  was  convinced  ti)at  the  fourth  would 
not  meet  with  any  impediment  to  its  march. 
During  this  movement  the  remainder  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  also  advanced  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, towards  the  ris^lit  wing  of  the  Austrian. 
They  were  received  with  a  firmness  which  ihey 
probably  did  not  expect.  The  intrepidity  of  the 
cavalry  which  had  marc;hcd  up,  particularly  Mau- 
rice Lichtenstein's  regiment,  and  the  Archduke 
Francis's  cuirassiers:  the  former,  headed  by  its 
gallant  Colonel  Kousscl, frustrated  the  repeated  as- 
saults of  the  enemy  l)y  counter  attacks,  which 
at  length  put  a  stop  to  his  impetuous  advance,  and 
completely  repulsed  him  with  considerable  loss. 
In  these  conflicts,  the  French  general  of  division, 
JJnrosnel,  equerry  to  the  Emperor,  was  taken 
prisoner  a  few  ])aces  from  him,  as  was  also  General 
Foulers,  equerry  to  the  Empress,  after  having  been 
slightly  wounded.  Notwithstanding  the  lire  of 
muscjuetry  v»'hich  now  ensued,  the  Prince  ordered 
a  genera!  adrance,  by  which  tlje  enemy  was  strait- 
ened in  the  ah'jrnment  between  Essling  and  As- 
pei-n,  but  on  account  of  tiie  flanking  hre  from 
Essling,  could  not  be  pursued  any  further.  The 
fire  ol"  his  guns  was  answered  with  spirit  by  the  horse 
artillery.  About  seven  in  the  evening  3,000  horse 
were  again  detaclied  towards  the  point  of  union 
between  the  cavalry  of  the  corjjs  of  reserve  and  the 
left  wins:  of  Prince  Hohenzollern,  and  fell  en  masse 
upon  the  brigades  of  cuirassiers  of  Generals  Kroy- 
her,  Klary,  and  Siegenthal ;  but  by  the  steady  in- 
trepidity of  the  Blankenstein's  and  Riesch's  regi- 
ments, who  with  the  utmost  gallantry  made  a 
sudden  attack  on  the  enemy's  flanks,  his  cavalry 
was  again  repulsed,  and  part  of  it,  which  bad 
idlien  upon  some  of  the  regiments  of  the  new  levies, 
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placed  in  the  third  line,  was  cut  off  and  there 
taken. — Meanwhile  night  came  on,  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  Prince  in  tl^e  best  state  oF  prepara- 
tion on  the  ground  which  he  had  gained  from  the 
enemy. 

'I'he  last  line  of  tlie  Frencli  account  is  tlie  only 
contradiction  of  this  statement. 

"  Opposite  to  Ebersdorf"  it  says  ''  the  Danube 
is  divided  into  three  branches  separated  by  two 
islands.  The  distance  from  the  right  bank  to  the 
i:^land  on  that  side,  which  is  1 40  toises  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  about  1 ,000  toises.  The  distance  irom  thi.> 
island  to  the  greater,  is  rjO  toises,  and  here  the 
stream  runs  with  the  greatest  force.  The  larger  of 
the  two  islands,  which  is  called  Lobaii,  and  the  wa- 
ter which  separates  it  from  the  main  land,  is  70 
toises  broad.  The  first  villages  which  appear  after 
crossingareGross-Aspern,  Essling,  and  Enzersdorf. 
The  passage  of  such  a  rirer  as  the  Danube,  in  tiie 
presence  of  an  enemy  well  accpiainted  with  all  the 
local  circumstances,  and  who  has  the  inhabitants 
on  his  side,  is  one  of  t!ie  greatest  military  entci- 
l)rises  that  can  be  imagined. 

'*  The  bridge  ever  the  arm  of  tlie  river  which 
separates  the  right  bank  from  the  first  island,  and 
the  bridge  from  tl^is  island  to  that  of  Lobau,  were 
erected  on  tiic  1 9th.  Molitor's  division  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  great  island  on  the  ISth  by  row- 
boats. 

"  On  the  20tb,  the  Emperor  arrived  on  Lobau, 
and  caused  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  last 
arm  of  the  Danube  from  that  island  to  the  left  bank, 
between  Gross-Aspern and  Essling.  Tliisarm  being 
not  quite  70  toises  broad,  only  15  pontoons  were 
required  for  the  operation,  which  were  fixed  with- 
in three  hours  by  Colonel  Anbiy,  of  the  artillery. 

"  Colonel  St.  Croix,  aide-de-camp  of  Marshal 
the  Duke  of  Rivoli,  arrived  first  on  the  left  bank, 
in  an  open  boat,  and  General  Easalle's  division  of 
light  cavalry,  with  Molitor  and  iioudet's  divisions^ 
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passed  during  the  niglit.  Afterwards  the  Emperor, 
accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Neufcbatel,  the 
Dukes  of  Rivoli  and  Montebelio,  exannined  the 
position  of  the  left  bank,  and  determined  the  field 
of  battle,  posting:  the  right  on  the  village  of  Essling, 
and  the  left  on  the  village  of  Gross-Aspern.  Both 
villaijes  were  garrisoned  at  the  same  time. 

"  On  the  21st,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
enemy's  army  shewed  itself,  and  appeared  to  have 
for  its  object  to  defeat  our  vanguard,  and  to  drive 
it  into  the  river.     Vain  enterprise  ! 

"  The  Duke  of  Rivoli  was  the  first  attacked  at' 
Gross-Aspern,  by  the  corps  of  General  Bellegarde. 
He  manoeuvred  with  the  divisions  of  Molitor  and 
Legrand,  and  rendered  completely  abortive  all  the 
attacks  which  the  enemy  made  that  evening.  The 
Duke  of  Montebelio  defended  the  village  of  Es- 
sling, and  the  Duke  of  Istria  covered  the  plain  with 
the  light  cavalry  and  Espagne's  division  of  cuiras- 
siers, protecting  at  the  same  time  Enzendorf.  /The 
contest  was  severe,  the  enemy  having  200  piQ|es 
of  cannon  and  90,000  men  collected  from  the  re- 
mains of  all  the  Austrian  corps. 

*'  D'Espagne's  division  of  cuirassiers,  which 
made  several  fine  charges,  advanced  in  two  squares, 
and  took  14  pieces  of  cannon,  but  a  ball  killed 
General  D'Espagne  while  fighting  gloriously  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and 
in  every  respect  eminent  and  praiseworthy.  The^ 
General  of  IBrigade  Foulers  was  likewise  killed  in 
a  charge. 

**  General  Nansouty  arrived  in  the  evening  oa 
the  field  of  battle,  with  the  single  brigade  com- 
manded by  General  St.  Germain,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  b-y  several  briHiant  charges.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  action  terminated,  and  we  remained 
masters  of  the  field.'''' 

Far  from  assenting  to  this  last  proposition,  the 
Austrians  on  the  field  of  battle  affirmed,  that  now, 
for  th©  first  time,  Napoleon  had  sustained  a  defeat 
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in  Germany.    '*  From  this  moment"  say  they,  **  he 
was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  bold  and  successful  ge- 
nerals, who,  like  himself,  after  a  long  series  of  de- 
structive achievements,  ex  perienced  the  vicisitudcs 
of  fortune.    The  charm  of  his  invincibility  was  dis- 
solved.   No  longer  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  by 
posterity  he  willbc  characterized  as  the  sport  of  the 
fickle  goddess.     New  hopes  begin  to  animate  the 
oppressed  nations.      To  the  Austrian  army  the 
21st  of  May  was  a  grand  and  glorious  epoch,  that 
must  inspire  it  with  a  consciousness  of  its  strength, 
and  a  confidence  in   its  energies.     Overwhelmed 
by  our  irresistible   infantry,  its  proud  opponents 
were  extended  in  the  dust,  and  the  presence  of 
their  hitherto  unconquered  Emperor  was  no  longer 
capable  of  snatching  from  the  heroes  of  Austria 
the  laurels  which  they  had  acquired. — Napoleon's 
glory  was  obviously  at  stake.     New  elForts  were 
to  be  expected  the  following  day  ;  but  he  was  also 
obliged  to  fight  for  his  existence.     By  means  of 
fire-ships  sent   down  the  Danube,  the  Archduke 
had  caused  the  enemy's  bridge  on  the  Lobau  to  be 
broken  down,  and  its  repairs  v/ould  take  up  seve- 
ral hours.     Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  already   in 
the  evening  been  joined   by  the  corps  of  General 
Oudinot ;  and  all  the  disposable  troops  followed 
from  Vienna  and   the   Upper  Danube,  and  were 
trasported  across  the  river  in  vessels  as  fast  as  they 
arrived.     The  Archduke,  on  his  part,  ordered  the 
grenadier  corps,  which  had  not  any  share  in  the 
lirst   engagement,  to  advance   from    its   position 
near  Gerasdorf  to  Breitenlee ;  and  the  short  night 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  comi)lete  the  res[)cctive 
preparations  for  the  commencement  of  a  second 
tragedy." 

Napoleon  begins  his  account  of  the  l)attle  of  the 
second  day  by  an  apparent  attempt  to  deny  the 
injury  done  to  the  bridge,  "  for"  he  says,  "  that 
during  the  night,  General  Oudinot's  corps,  St.  Hi- 
laire's  division,  two  brigades  of  light  cavalry,  and 
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the  train  of  artillery,  passed  over  the  three  bridges. 
On  the  22nd  the  i)uke  of  Rivoli  was  the  first  en-  , 
gaged  at  four  in  the  morning.     The  enemy  made 
several  successive  attacks,  in  order  to  retake  the- 
village.     At  last  the  Duke  of  Rivoli,  tired  of  act- 
ing on  the  defensive,  attacked  the  enemy  in  his 
turn,  and   threw  them  into  confusion.     General 
Legrand  distinguished  himself  by  the  coolness  and 
intrepidity  which  characterise  him.     The  General 
of  Division  Boudet  was  stationed  at  the  village  of 
Essling,  and  had  orders  to  defend  that  important 
position.     Observing  that  the  enemy  had  a  very 
wide  space  between  his  right  and  left  wing,  it  was 
resolved  to  penetrate  through  his  centre.     The 
Duke  of  Montebello  led  the  attack— General  Ou- 
dinot  was  on  the  left,  St.  Hilaire's  division  was  in 
the  centre,  and  Boudet's  division  was  on  the  right 
wing.     The  enemy's  centre  could  not  withstand 
the  sight  of  our  troops  :  in  a  moment  every  thing 
was  borne  down  before  them.     The  Duke  of  Istria 
made  several   brilliant  and   successful  attacks.— 
Three  columns  of  infantry  were  charged  and  cut 
down  by  the  cuirassiers.     The  Austrian  army  was 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed,  when,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  Emperor 
came  to  inform  him,  that  a  sudden  rise  of  the 
Danube  had  set  aHoat  a  great  number  of  trees, 
which  were  cut  down  during  the  late  events  at 
Vienna,  and    rafts   which   had   been  left  on  the 
bank  ;    and    that   the   bridges  which  formed   the 
communication  between  the  right  bank  and  the 
little  island,  and  between  the  little  island  and  that 
of  Lobau,  had  thereby  been  carried  away.     This 
rapid  swell,  which  usually  does  not  take  place  un- 
til the  middle  of  June,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  great  heat  which  has 
for  some  days  prevailed. — All  the  reserve  parks 
of  artillery  which  were  advancing,  were  by  the 
Joss  of  the  bridges  detained  on  the  right  bank,  as 
was  also  a  part  of  our  heavy  cavalry,  and  tlje  whol^. 
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of  tlie  Duke  of  Auerstadt's  corps.  This  dreadful 
accident  induced  the  Emperor  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
movement  in  advance,  lie  ordered  the  Uuke  of 
Montebello  to  keep  the  field  of  battle  which  hud 
been  reco<j;nised,  and  then  to  take  his  position  with 
his  left  wing  resting  on  a  curtain-work  which  the 
Duke  of  Rivoli  covered,  and  his  right  wing  at 
Essling. 

*'  The  artillery  and  infantry  cartridges  which 
M-ere  in  our  reserve  park,  could  not  now  be 
brought  across  the  river.  The  enemy  was  in  a  most 
frightful  state  of  disorder  at  the  moment  when 
he.  learned  that  our  bridges  were  broken  down. 
The  slackening  of#our  fire,  and  the  concentrat- 
ing movement  of  our  army,  soon  left  him  no  doubt 
res})ecting  this  unforseen  accident.  All  his  can- 
non and  artillery  equipage  which  were  before  on 
the  retreat,  were  again  drawn  out  in  line,  and  from 
nine  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  he 
made  tlie  most  astonishing  exertions,  supported 
by  the  fire  of  200  pieces  of  cannon,  to  throw  the 
French  army  into  disorder ;  but  all  liis  efi'orts 
tended  to  his  own  disgrace.  Thrice  he  attacked 
the  villages  of  E^slingand  Gross-Aspern,  and  thrice 
he  filled  them  with  his  dead.  The  fusileers  of  the 
guard,  commanded  by  General  Monton,  acquired 
great  glory  ;  they  defeated  the  reserve,  formed  of 
all  the  grenadiers  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  the 
only  fresh  troops  which  remained  to  the  enemy. 
General  Gross  put  to  the  sword  700  Hungarians, 
who  had  succeeded  in  entrenching  themselves  in 
the  church-yard  of  Essling.  The  tirailleurs,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Curial,  performed 
their  first  service  this  day,  and  proved  that  they 
possessed  courage.  General  Dorsenne,  command- 
ing the  old  guard,  posted  his  troops  in  the  third 
line,  forming  a  brazen  wall,  which  was  alone  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  vVustrian 
army.  The  enemy  discharged  40,000  cannon 
shot  against  us,  wh-le  we,  deprived  of  our  reservtr 
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parks,  were  under  the  necessity  of  sparing  our 
ammunition,  lest  some  other  unlbrseen  events 
should  oceur. 

In  the  evening  the  enem)'  returned  to  his  old 
position,  which  he  had  left  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  and  we  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  field.  His  loss  is  very  great:  it  being 
estimated  by  the  most  experienced  officers  that  he 
left  more  tlian  12,000  dead  on  the  field.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  prisoners,  the  enemy  have 
liad  twenty-three  generals  and  GO  superior  officers 
killed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant  Field  Marshal 
Weber,  1,500  men,  and  four  standards  have  fallen 
into  our  hands.  Our  loss  har.also  been  considerable: 
we  have  1,100  killed  and  3,000  wounded. 

The  Duke  of  Montebello  was  wounded  by  a 
cannon  ball  in  the  thigh,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  22nd  ;  but  an  amputation  has  taken 
place,  and  his  life  is  out  of  danger.    At  f  rst  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  killed,  and  being  carried  on  a 
hand  barrow  to  where  the  Emperor  was,  his  adieu 
was  most  affecting.     In  the  midst  of  all  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  day,  the  Emperor  gave  Ifunself  up  to 
tlie  expression   of  tliat  tender  friendship,  which, 
during  so  many  years,  he  has  cherished  for  this 
brave   companion    in   arms.      Some  tears   rolled 
from  his  eyes,  and  turning  to  those  who  surround- 
ed him,  he  said — "  My  heart  required  a  painful 
stroke  like  this,  to  make  me  have  any  other  concern 
to  day  than  for  my  army.''''     The  Duke  of  Mon- 
tebello was  senseless,  but  recovered  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emjjeror :  he  embraced  him  and 
said — "  Within  an  hour  you  will  have  lost  him 
who  dies  with  the  glory  and  consolation  of  being 
your  best  friend"     Tfie  Gcnei'al  of  Division,  St. 
Hilaire,  is  also  wounded:  he  is  one  of  the  first 
Generals  of  France.     General  Durosnel,  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Emperor,  was  also  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball,  wliile  he  was  carrying  an  order.    I'he  soldiers 
displayed  all  that  coolness  and  intrepidity  which 
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is  peculiar  to  the  French.  The  waters  of  the 
Danube  still  increasing,  the  bridges  of  the  Danube 
could  not  be  restored  during  the  night;  the  P]m-- 
peror,  therefore,  ordered  the  army  on  the  23rd, 
to  pass  t!ie  left  bank  across  the  little  arm,  and  take 
a  position  in  the  Island  of  Lobau,  protecting  th6 
tctes-dc-pont.'^ 

The  extreme  brevity  and  looseness  of  this  ac- 
count would  have  rendered  it  useless  as  a  memoir 
of  those  transactions,  if  it  were  not  illustrated  by 
the  minuter  details  of  the  Austrian  narrative  ;  ac- 
companying them  it  sanctions  all  their  conclu- 
sions. 

Battle  of  the  2ld  of  May. — Corps  of  Lieutenant 
General  Ililkr. 

'*  With  the  morning's  dawn  the  enemy  renewed 
Iiis  attacks,  which  far  surpassed  in  impetuosity 
those  of  the  preceding  day.  it  was  a  conflict  of 
valour  aad  mutual  exasperation.  Scarcely  Jjad  tha, 
French  guards  compelled  General  Vacquant  to 
abandon  Aspcrn,  Avhen  the  regiment  of  Klebck 
again  penetrated  into  the  burning  village,  drove 
back  the  choicest  troops  of  the  enemy,  and  engaged 
in  a  new  contest  in  the  midst  of  the  conHagraiion, 
till,  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  it  was  also  obliged 
to  give  vvay.  The  regiment  to  Benjovsky  now 
rushed  in,  and  at  the  first  onset  gained  possessioii' 
of  the  church-yard,  the  walls  of  which  Field  Mar- 
.shal  Lieutenant  Hiilcr  immediately  ordered  tliC 
first  division  of  pioneers  to  pull  down,  and  the 
church,  together  with  the  parsonage,  to  be  set  on 
fire.  Thus  was  this  regiment,  supported  by  some 
battalions,  commanded  by  General  Bianchi,  at 
length  enabled  to  maintain  itself  at  the  entrance 
<jf  the  village,  after  overcoming  the  resistance, 
bordering  on  despair,  opposed  by  the  flower  of  the 
French  arniy. — Neither  could  the  enemy  produce' 
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any  farther  effect  upon  the  bushy  meadow,  after 
Lieutenant  General  Hiller  had  ordered  the  force 
there  to  be  supported  by  two  battalions  of  Antoii 
Mittrowsky's  and  a  battery,  on  which  the  Jagers, 
St.  George's,  and  two  battalions  of  Vienna  volun- 
teers, drove  him  from  his  advantageous  position, 
which  he  never  afterwards  attempted  to  recover. 
At  about  this  time  the  left  wing  of  the  corps  was 
likewise  placed  in  security  by  three  batteries  sent 
by  the  lieutenant-general  to  support  the  general 
of  cavah-y,  Count  Bellegarde,  and  the  Ijltter  main- 
tained his  ground  against  the  most  desperate  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy.  The  Lieutenant-General 
Hiller  kept  his  position  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  victory  was  decided  in  this  quarter. 
The  corps  was  therefore  again  formed  in  two  linqs, 
and  thus  awaited  the  approaching  events." 

Corps  of  the  General  of  Cuvalrj/  Count  Belle- 

garde, 

'  «<  Count  Bellegarde  having  received  a  message 
from  General  Vaccjuant,  that  the  enemy  was  as- 
sembling in  force  before  Aspcrn,tovVards  the  bushy 
meadow,  and  apparently  had  in  view  an  assault 
upon  that  point,  was  just  going  to  throw  a  fresh 
battalion  of  Argenteu's  into  Aspern,  when  the 
enemy,  in  heavy  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
supported  by  a  numerous  artillery,  began  to  ad- 
vance upon  the  centre  of  the  corps  in  the  plam. 
The  troops  stationed  at  Aspern,  exhausted  as  they 
were  with  the  incessant  tire  kept  up  during  the 
night,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of 
the  attack;  their  ammunition,  both  for  artillery 
and  musquetrv,  began  to  fail,  and  General  Vac- 
quant  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  church-yard. 
This  post,  gained  at  so  dear  a  rate,  was  again 
taken  from  him,  after  several  attacks  sustained  in 
coniunction  with  Lieutenant-General  Hiller ;  the 
place  was  alternately  taken  and  lost,  tiU  at  length 
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llic  superiority  of  our  fire  ol)lii;ed  tiie  enemy  to 
abandon  t!ie  house,  and  the  Inst  assault  of  Hiller's 
corps  prevented  all  farther  attempts.  Fronn  the 
moment  of  the  retakinfij  of  Aspern  it  became  pos- 
sible to  oppose  an  offensive  movement  to  the  ene- 
my advancing  upon  the  centre,  and  to  operate 
upon  his  left  llank  and  communication.  The  de- 
fence of  Aspern  was  therefore  left  entirely  to 
Ililier's  corps,  and  while  Count  Bellegard.e  ap- 
puiod  his  right  wing  on  Aspern,  he  formed  his  left 
and  the  centre  in  the  direction  of  Esslinn,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  by  degrees,  he  gained  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy,  compelled  him  ta  re- 
treat, and,  by  the  complete  effect  of  the  artillery, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  left  wing,  which  com- 
manded the  whole  space  from  Aspern  to  Essling, 
gave  him  a  most  severe  defeat." 

Corps  of  Lieutenant -General  the  Prince  of  IIo' 

henzollern. 

*'  The  dawn  of  morning  was  with  this  corps 
also  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  gigantic  con- 
flict. The  enemy's  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  large 
divisions,  and  between  it  the  whole  of  the  heavy 
cavalry  was  formed  in  masses.  The  General  of 
Cavahy,  Prince  Lichtenstein,  on  observing  this 
order  of  battle,  perceived  the  necessity  of  ket  ping 
up  a  close  communication  with  the  infantry  placed 
near  him :  he  therefore  drew  up  his  riglit  wing  en 
echiquier  behind  the  corps  of  infantry ,  but  kept 
his  left  wing  together,  with  reserves  posted  in  the 
rear. — A  prodigious  quantity  of  artillery  covered 
the  front  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  desirous  to 
aimihilate  our  cor[)s  by  the  murderous  fire  of  can- 
non and  howitzers.  Upwards  of  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  were  engaged  on  both  sides,  and 
the  oldest  soldiers  never  recollect  to  have  witnessed 
so  tremendous  a  fire. — Vain  was  everj-  effort  to 
shake  the  intrepidity  of  the  Auistrian  troops.     Na- 
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poleon  rode  through  his  ranks,  and  according  to 
the  report  of  the  prisoners,  made  tliem  acquainted 
with  the  destruction  of  his  bridge,  but  added,  that 
he  had  himself  ordered  it  to  be  broken  down,  be- 
cause in  this  case  there  was  no  alternative,  but 
victory  or  death.  Soon  afterwards  the  whole  ene- 
my's line  put  itself  in  motion,  and  the  cavalry 
made  its  principal  attack  on  the  point  where  the 
corps  of  cavalry  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  communi- 
cated with  the  left  wing  of  Lieutenant-General  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern.  The  engagement  now 
became  general ;  the  regiments  of  Rohan,  D'Aspre, 
Joseph  Colloredo  and  Stain,  repulsed  all  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy.  The  generals  were  every 
where  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and  inspired 
them  with  courage  and  perseverance.  The  Arch- 
duke himself  seized  the  colours  of  Zach's,  and  the 
battaHon,  which  had  already  begun  to  give  way, 
followed  with  new  eiitbusiasin  his  heroic  example. 
Most  of  those  who  surrounded  him  were  wound- 
ed ,  his  adjutant-general  Count  Colloredo,  received 
a  ball  in  his  head,  tlie  wound  from  which  was  at 
first  considered  dangerous;,  a  squeeze  of  the  hand 
signified  to  him  the  concern  of  his  sympathizing 
commander,  who,  filled  with  contempt  of  death, 
now  fouglit  for  glory  and  for  his  country. — The 
attacks  of  our  impenetrable  corps,  both  with  the 
sabre  a.nd  the  baj'onet,  so  rapidly  repeated  and  so 
impetuous,  as  to  be  unparalleled  in  military  annals, 
frustrated  ail  the  intentions  of  the  enemy. —  He 
Avas  beaten  at  all  points,  and  astonished  at  such 
undaunted  intrepidity,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  field  of  battle, — About  this  time  Lieutenant 
General  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  observed  on 
his  left  wing,  rear  Essling,  a  chasm,  which  had 
been  formed  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
and  afforded  an  advantageous  point  of  attack. 
Frolich's  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  IVIec- 
serry,  was  ordered  thither  in  three  corps,  and  re- 
pulsed four  regiments  of  cavalry,  accompanind 
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with  infantry  and  artiJ/ery.  The  corps  remained 
in  the  position  which  they  had  tai<en,  till  the  gre- 
nadiers of"  the  reserve,  which  the  Archduke  had 
ordered  forward  from  Brietenlee,  arrived  to  reUeve 
the  battalions  exhausted  with  the  sanguinary  con- 
flict, and  continued  the  attack  upon  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  position.  Licutenant-General  D'Asprc 
penetratwl  with  the  four  battalions  of  grenadiers 
of  Przezinsky,  Putcany,  Scovaux,  and  Scharlach, 
without  firing  a  shot,  to  the  enemy's  cannon, 
wliere  fie  was  flanked  by  suc'.i  a  destructive  fire 
frou)  F.ssUng,  that  nothing  but  the  presence  of 
the  Arclxluke,  who  hastened  to  the  spot,  could 
have  induced  his  gi'enadiers  to  maintain  their 
ground.  Ciiptain  Count  Dombass  had  already 
rcacl)ed  the  enemy's  battery,  when  he  was  wound- 
ed by  two  balls,  and  quitted  the  field. — About 
rioor;  the  Arc'iduke  ordered  a  new  assault  ujion 
Essliiigen,  which  was  immediately  undertaken  by 
Field  Aiarbhal  Lieutenant  D'As'rire  with  the  gre- 
nadier battalions  of  Kirchenbetter  and  Scovaux 
on  the  left,  and  Scharlach,  and  Georgy  in  froDt. 
P'ivc  limes  did  these  gallant  troops  rusli  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  houses,  burning  internaliy  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence;  some  of  the  grena- 
diers thurst  their  bayonets  into  the  enemy's  loop- 
holes ;  but  a!i  their  efforts  were  fruitless,  for  tiieir 
antagonists  fought  the  fight  of  despair.  The  Arch- 
duke ordered  the  grenadiers  to  take  up  their 
former  position,  and  when  t!?ey  afterwards  volun- 
teered to  renew  the  assault,  he  would  not  permit 
them,  as  the  enemy  was  tlien  in  full  retreat." 

Cof'ps  of  Field  Marshal  Lieutenant  Prince  Ro- 
senberg. 

*'  Both  divisions  of  this  corps,  which  in  advanc- 
ing to  the  engagement,  had  composed  the  fourth 
and  tilth  columns^  were  formed  before  break  of 
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tiay  for  a  new  attack,  for  which  the  enemy  like- 
wise made  preparation  on   his  side,  but   with  a 
manifest  superiority  in  numbers. — Prince  Rosen- 
berg resolved  to    attack   the   villacre    of   Esslinfj 
with  the  Archduke  Charles's  regiment  of  infantrv, 
to  pusli  forward  his  other  troop's  in  battalions,  and 
»n  particular  to  go  and  meet  the  enemy,  who  was 
advancing  in   the  open  country  between  Esslin^r 
and  tlie  nearest  arm  of  the  Danube.— The  villagS 
wa»  already  gained,  and   battalions  advancing  on 
the  left,  obliged  the  enemy,   drawn  up  in  several 
lines,  to  yield.     The  most  violent  cannonade  was 
kept  up   incessantly  on   both  sides,  and  it  was  sus- 
tiiined  by   the  troops  with   the  greatest  fortitude, 
favoured  by  a  fog  which  suddenly  came  on,  the 
enemy's  Iieavy  cavalry  ventured  to  attack  on  all 
sides  the  corps  formed  by  Sztarray's  and  Hiller's 
ven-iments  of  infantry.    "These  brave  fellows  re- 
ceived  him  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  at  the  last 
moment  poured  in  their  fire  with  such  effect,  that 
the  enemy  was   compelled   to  betake  liimsclf  to 
flight  with   considerable  loss.      Five   times  were 
these  attacks  on  Sztarray's  and  Ililler's  regiments 
repeated,  and  each  time  were  they  repelled  with 
equ-nl  courage  and  resolution.     The  cavalry  con- 
tributed all  that  lay  in  tinjir  power  to  the  |)nrsuit 
of  the  enemy  and  the  support  of  the  intantry. — 
Coburg's,  the  Archduke  Louis's,  and  Czartorisky's 
regiments  belonging  to  the  division  of  Lieutenant 
General  Dedovicb,  stationed  on  the  right,  renew- 
ed tlie  exertions  of  the  preceding  day   with  tho 
same  distinction  and  the  same  success.     After  this 
severe  conflict,  tlie  enemy  seemed  to  have  no  in- 
clination to   expose  himself  to  any  fresh  disaster, 
and  confined  himself  merely  to  the  operation  of  his 
superior  artillery.    About  eleven  a.  m.  Prince  Ko- 
seuberg  received  orders  from  the  Archduke,  Com- 
inander-in-Chief,    to   make   a    new   attack    upon 
Essling-,  and  a    message  to  the   same    ell'jct  was 
scut  to  Lieiitenant-Gcneral  Dcdovich,  who  com- 
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man  Jed  the  rii;ht  division  of  this  corps. — Prince 
Rosenberg  immediately  formed  two  columns  of 
attack  under  the  conduct  of  Licutenant-Generals 
Princes  Hohenioe  and  Kohan,  while  Lieutenant- 
General  Dedovich  advanced  against  the  citadel 
of  the  place,  and  the  magazine  surrounded  with 
walls  and  ditches. — The  attack  was  made  with  re- 
doubled bravery,  and  our  troops  rushed  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity  into  the  village.  Still,  how- 
ever, they  foaind  it  impossible  to  maintain  this 
post,  into  which  the  enemy  kept  continually  throw- 
ing new  reinforcements,  which  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  covering  his  retreat,  which  he  had 
already  resolved  upon,  and  which  he  defended 
Avith  an  immense  sacrifice  of  lives.  Prince  Ro- 
senberg therefore  resolved  to  confine  himself  to 
the  obstinate  maintenance  of  his  own  position,  to 
secure  the  left  liank  of  the  army,  and  to  encrease 
the  embarrassment  of  the  enemy  by  an  incessant 
iire  from  all  the  batteries. — In  the  nig-ht  between 
the  22d  and  23d  the  enemy  accomplished  his  re- 
treat to  the  Lobau,  and  at  three  in  the  morning 
liis  rear-guard  also  had  evacuated  Essling  and 
all  the  points  which  he  had  occupied  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube.  Some  divisions  pursued 
liim  closely,  and  took  jiossession  as  near  as  possi- 
ble of  the  necessary  posts  of  observation. —  Thus 
terminated  a  conflict  of  two  days,  which  will  be 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  history  of  war.  It  was  the  most  obstinate  and 
Idoody  that  has  occurcd  since  thd  comn)encement 
of  the  Frencli  Revolution. —  It  was  decisive  for 
the  glory  of  the  Austrian  arms,  for  the  jireserva- 
tion  of  the  monarchy,  and  for  the  correction  of  the 
]iublic  opinion. — The  infantry  has  entered  upon  a 
new  and  brilliant  career,  and  by  tlie  hrin  confi- 
dence it  has  manifested  in  its  own  energies,  has 
})aved  the  way  to  new  victories.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  has  seen  its  acquired  but  hitherto  untried 
j^lory  disbiputed  by  the  masses  of  our  battalions, 
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whose  cool  intrepidity  it  was  unable  to  endure. 
Cavalry  and  artillery  Jjave  surpassed  themselves 
in  valour,  and  in  the  space  of  two  days  iiave  per- 
formed achievenienls  sufficient  for  a  whole  cam- 
paign,— Three  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  ammuni- 
tion wagjrons,  17,000  French  muskets,  and  about 
3,000  cuirasses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. The  loss  on  both  s>ides  was  very  great: 
tnis,  and  the  circumstance  that  very  few  prisoners 
were  taken  by  either  party,  proves  the  deteruiina- 
tion  of  the  combatants  either  to  conquer  or  die. 
The  Austrian  army  laments  the  death  of  87  su- 
perior officers,  and  4,199  subalterns  and  privates. 
Lieutenant-Generals  Prince  Rohan,  Dedovicb, 
Weber,  and  Fvenel,  Generals  Winzingerode,  Grill, 
Neustadter,  Siegenthall,  Colioredo,  May,  Hohen- 
feld,  and  Buresch,  663  officers,  and  15,651  sub- 
alterns and  privates,  were  wounded.  Of  these, 
Field  Marshal  Lieutenant  Weber,  8  officers  and 
129  men,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  prodigious,  and  ex- 
ceeds aJl  expectation,  it  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  eflect  of  our  concentric  fire  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly confined  field  of  battle,  where  all  the 
batteries  crossec-i  one  another,  and  calculated  by 
the  following  authentic  data. — Generals  Lasnes, 
D'Espagne,  St.  Hilairc,  and  Albuquerque,  are 
dead ;  Massena,  Bessieres,  Molitor,  Boudet,  Le- 
grand,  Lasalle,  and  the  two  brothers  Legrange,  are 
wounded;  Durosnel  and  Fouler  taken. — Upwards 
of  7,000  men,  and  an  immense  number  of  horses 
were  buried  on  the  field  of  battle;  5,000  and  some 
hundreds  vvounded  lie  in  our  hospitals.  In  Vienna 
and  the  suburbs  there  are  at  present  29,773  wound- 
ed; many  were  carried  to  St.  Polten,  Enns,  and 
as  far  as  Lintz,  2,300  were  taken.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  corpses  floated  down  the  Danube,  and 
arc  still  daily  thrown  upon  its  shores;  many  met 
their  death  in  the  islaud  of  Lobau,  and  since  tlic^ 
water  has  fallen  into  the  smaller  arms  of  the  river. 
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innumerable  bodies,  thus  consigned  by  tbeir  com- 
rades to  everlasting^  obvilion,  have  become  visible. 
The  burying  of  the  suiVerers  is  not  yet  over,  and 
a  pestilential  air  is  uafsed  down  the  theatre  of 
death. — His  imperial  highness,  the  Generalissimo, 
has  indeed  undertaken  the  duty  so  dear  to  his 
heart,  of  acquainting  the  monarch  and  the  coun- 
try with  the  names  of  those  who  took  t!ie  most  ac- 
tive share  in  the  achievements  of  these  glorious 
days ;  but  he  acknowledges'  with  profound  emo- 
tion, that,  amidst  the  rivalship  of  the  highest 
military  virtues,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distin- 
guish the  most  valiant,  and  declares  all  the  sol- 
diers of  Aspern  worthy  of  public  gratitude.'* 

Upon  a  candid  review  of  those  two  statements, 
Napoleon's  own  testimony  seems  to  bear  out  the 
declaration  of  Austria ;  that  the  battle  was  decisive 
for  the  glory  of  her  arms,  and  the  preservation  of 
her  monarch,  for  beside  the    meagerness  of  his 
account,  there  is  a  pettiness  in  attempting  to  con- 
ceal his  minor  niisfortlir.C^.  tl'.Ut  fo;  blu5  aWj  Cnfiuiu 
mind   to  give  him  full  credit,  when  he  denies  the 
greater  misfortune  of  having  been  beaten.     When 
he  states,  that  "  General  Foulers  was  killed  in  a 
charge,"  and  "  General  Durosnel  as  he  was  carry- 
ing: an  order,"  he  was  mean  enous;h  to  tell  a  fals- 
hood,  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  deprivmg  his  an- 
tagonist of  the  creciiiof  having  made  them  pris- 
oners; now  in  an  official  letter  written  by  his  t)rder 
to  the   Emperor   of  Austria,   those  generals  are 
proved  to  have  been  made  prisoners,  for  they  were 
subjects  of  an    especial   negociatioii   relative   to 
which    the  Ircnch   have   recorded  the  i'ollowing 
particulars. 

*'  On  the  lOth  of  April,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Austrian  General  prostituted  his  character  and 
spread  a  snare  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  writing 
the  letter  which  has  appeared  in  all  the  the  public 
papers.  General  Chasteller  excited  tho  Tyrol  to 
insurrection,  and  surprised  seven  liundred  French 
conscripts,  who  were  going  to    Augsburg,  where 
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their  regiments  were,  and  who  were  marching  in 
the  confidence  of  peace.  Obliged  to  surrender 
and  made  prisoners,  they  were  massacred.  Ainonj^ 
them  were  80  Belgians,  born  in  the  same  town  as 
Chasteller.  Eighteen  hundred  Bavarians,  made 
prisoners  at  the  same  time,  were  also  massacred. 
Cliasteller,  who  conmianded,  was  witness  to  these 
horrors.  He  not  only  made  no  opposition  to  thcui, 
but  he  is  accused  of  having  smiled  at  the  nia^^iacre, 
hoping  that  the  Tyrolians,  having  to  dread  the 
vengeance  due  to  a  crime  which  they  could  not 
hope  would  be  pardoned,  must  be  more  firmly 
engaged  in  their  rebellion.  When  his  INIajesty 
was  made  acquainted  with  these  atrocities,  he 
found  himself  in  a  difficult  situation.  If  he  had 
chosen  to  have  recourse  to  reprisals,  20  generals, 
1,000  officers,  and  80,000  men,  made  prisoners 
during  the  month  of  April,  might  have  satisfied 
the  manes  of  the  unhappy  French,  so  cowardly 
butchered.  But  prisoners  do  not  appertain  to  the 
power  for  whom  they  have  fought ;  they  are  under 
the  safe-guard  of  the  honour  and  generosity  of 
the  nation  which  has  disarmed  them.  His  Ma- 
jesty considered  Chasteller,  as  acting  without 
being  authorised;  for  notwithstanding  the  furious 
proclamation  and  violent  language  of  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Loraine,  it  was  impossible  to  be- 
lieve they  could  approve  such  crimes.  His  Ma- 
jesty, in  consequence,  published  the  following 
order  of  the  day:" — 

ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

Imperial  Head-quarters,  Ens.  May  5. 

"  By  order  of  the  Emperor,  the  person  named  Chasteller, 
stilirij^  himselt  a  gefieral  in  the  service  of  Austria,  the  mover 
of  the  insurreciion  in  the  Tyrol,  charged  with  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  massacre  committed  on  the  Bavarian  and  French 
prisoners  by  the  insurgents,  sii.ll,  upon  being  made  prisoner, 
be  carried  before  a  military  commission,  and  if  judged  guilty, 
be  shot  within  ^i  hours. 

(Sicned)     ♦  The  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  Vice-Constahle. 
Major-Gcnerai  ALEXANDER." 
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**  At  the  battle  of  Esslirjg;,  General  Durosnel, 
©arrying  an  ordc-r  to  an  advance  squadron,  was 
made  prisoner  by  25  uhlans.  Tlie  luuperorof 
Austria,  proud  of  so  easy  a  triumph,  caused  to 
be  publislicd  an  order  of  the  day,  conceived  in 
•  the  foilowinsx  terms :" — 

C^  c/a  Letter  from  Ins  Majesty  the  Empi-.hor  of 
AvsTRiA  <£>  PRiNCt  Charles. 

Wolkersdorfs,  May  25. 
MV  DEAR  BROTHER, 
*■  I  HAVE  leaniofl  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  declared 
the  Marqui*  of  Chajtcller  out  ot  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
raiions.  This  uujust  con<luct,  contrary  to  the  usaL;es  of  na- 
tions, and  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the  laiicr  periods 
of  history,  oblige*  me  to  have  recourse  to  reprisals,  and  in 
toniequence  I  order  that  Generals  Durosnel  and  Foulcrs 
•hall  be  kept  as  hostages,  to  undergo  the  same  fate  and  same 
treatment  ai  the  Eiriperor  shall  make  General  Chasteller 
sufTeV.  It  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  give  such  an  order  ; 
bu:  i  owe  it  to  my'brave  warriors,  and  my  brave  people,  who 
may  l^e  exposed  to  a  similar  fate,  while  tulriliing  their  duties 
with  aixlent  fidelity.  I  charge  you  to  make  known  this  letter 
»o  the  army,  and  to  send  it  by  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Major- 
Cencralyfthe  Emperor  Napoleon. 

(Signed)  l-KANCIS." 

As  soon  as  this  order  of  the  day  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  Majesty,  lie  ordered  the  arrest 
of  the  Prince  CoUoredo,  Prince  Metternich,  Count 
Pergen,  and  Count  Haddick,  and  that  tliey  should 
be  conveved  to  France  to  answer  for  the  lives  of 
Generals  Darosncl  and  Foulers.  The  Major-Ge- 
ncral  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  the  StalTof  the  Aus- 
trian army  the  following  letter: — 

To  the  Major-GknEral  o//-^e  AirsTtiiAN  Army. 

Schoeiilirunn,  June  6. 
••  Mis  Maj'esty  the  Emperor  has  been  made  acquainted  wiih 
aa  order,  given  by  the  Emperor  I'Vancis,  which  declares  that 
the  French  Generals  Durosnel  and  I'oukrs,  whom  the  cir- 
cumsiances  of  the  war  have  placed  in  his  power,  shall  answer 
for  the  punishment  which  tne  laws  of  justice  may  inflict  on 
M.  Ciiasteller  who  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
genu  of  the  Tyrol,  and  who  haspermitied  the  murder  of  700 
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French  prisoners,  and  between  18  and  1900  Bavarians,  a 
crime  unheard  ofiu  the  history  of  nations,  and  which  might 
have  caused  a  terrible  reprisal  in  40  field  marshal  lieuten- 
ants, 36  inajor-generals,  more  than  300  colonels  or  majors, 
1200  officers,  and  80,000  soldiers,  if  his  Majesty,  did  not 
coasider  prisoners  as  placed  under  his  faith  and  honour,  and 
had  not  besides  proofs  that  the  Austrian  officers  in  the  Tyrol 
have  been  as  indignant  at  the  action  as  ourselves. 

"  His  Majesty,  however,  has  ordered  that  Pince  Colloredo, 
Innce  Metternich,  Count  Frederick  Haddick  and  Count 
i  ergen,  shall  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  France,  to  answer 
for  the  safety  of  Generals  Durosnel  and  Foulcrs,  threatened 
by  the  order  of  the  day  of  your  sovereign.  These  officers 
may  die,  Sir,  but  they  shall  not  die  without  being  revenged  ; 
this  vengeance  shall  not  fall  on  any  prisoners,  but  on  the  re- 
latives of  those  who  shall  order  their  death.  ,  As  to  M.  Chas- 
teller,  he  is  not  yet  in  the  power  of  tiie  army  ;  but  if  he  should 
be  taken,  you  may  be  assured  that  he  will  be  be  delivered  to 
a  military  commission,  and  that  his  trial  will  take  place. 

"I  request  your  Excellency  to  beheve  the  sentiments  of 
my  high  consideration, 

,    (Signed)  ALEXANDER,  Major-Genera!. 

The  city  of  Vienna  and  tlie  states  of  Lower 
Austria,  say  the  French,  sohcited  the  cJemency  of 
liis  Majesty,  and  requested   to  send  a  deputation 
to  the  Emperor  Francis,  to  convince  him  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
Generals  Durosnel  and  Foulecs;  to  represent  that 
Chasteller  was  not  condemned,  that  he  was  not  ar- 
rested,   but   only   accused   before   the   tribunals; 
that  the  fathers,  wives,  children,  and  property  of 
the  Austrian  e:enerals,   were  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  ;  and  that  the  French  army  was  determin- 
ed, if  a  single  prisoner  was  put  to  death,  to  make 
an  example,  of  which  posterity  should  long  pre- 
serve the   remembrance.      The  esteem  which  his 
Majesty   entertains   for   the    good   inhabitants    of 
Vienna,  and  the  states,  determined  him  to  accede 
to  this  request.     He  granted  permission  to  M.  M. 
Colloredo,  Metternich,  Haddick,  and  Pergen,  to, 
remam  at  Vienna,  and  to  the  deputation  to  set  out 
for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
This  deputation    has  returned.      TJie   Emperor 
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applieJ  to  these  representations,  that  he  v.  as  igno- 
rant of  the  massaere  ot  the  French  prisoners  in  the 
Tjrol ;  that  he  pitied  the  miseries  of  the  capital 
and  the  provinces;  and  that  his  ministers  hud  de- 
ceived him. 

Buonaparte's  wretched  shift  in  the  ensning  para- 
graph, of  making  his  own  soldiers  totally  ii^norant 
of  the  state  of  his  aiKiirs,  in  order  to  m  ske  it  be 
believed  that  they  imagined  tiiemseives  victorious, 
is  equally  mean;  but  in  spite  of  all  equivocation 
there  are  two  plain  and  intelligable  facts,  whicli  of 
themselves  tell  the  whole  story.  In  the  ttr>t  p!ac2, 
071  (he  morning  of  the  2  id  (he  ar^ny  re{reatid,  and 
in  the  second  palace,  Buonapurte  himself  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  has  no(  given  the  circutm(antial  de- 
tails. 

*'  The  works  for  replacing-  the  bridges  are  con- 
tinued with  assiduity,  and  nothing  will  be  under- 
taken until  they  are  secure,  not  only  agaii  st  the 
accidents  of  the  water,  but  against  any  thing  that 
iTiay  be  attempted  against  them.  The  rise  of  the 
river,  and  the  rapuiity  of  the  streanj,  render  much 
labour  anl  great  caution  necessary. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  when  the  army- 
was  informed  that  the  Emperor  had  ordered  it  to 
retreat  to  the  great  Island,  nothing  could  exc'-^ed 
the  astonishmefit  of  the  brave  troops.     Yictoiious 
on  both  days,  they  had  supposed  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  army  had  joined  them  ;  but  when  they 
were  told  that  the   high  water  had  carried  away 
their  bridires,  and  that  its  continued  increase  ren- 
dered  a  supply  of  their  ammunition  and  provisions 
impracticaljie,  and  that  any  movement  in  advance 
would  be  absurd,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

"  That  bridges  constructed  of  the  largest  boats 
of  the  Danube,  secured  by  double  anciiors  and 
cables,  should  be  carried  away,  was  a  great  and 
entirely  unforeseen  disaster;  but  it  was  extremely 
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fortunate  tliat  the  Emperor  was  not  two  hours  later 
in  being  informed  of  it.  The  army,  in  pursuino^ 
the  enemy,  would  have  exhausted  its  ammunition, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  replace. 

"  On  the  23d,  a  great  cjuantity  of  ammunition 
was  sent  to  the  camp  at  Inder-Lobau. 

"  The  battle  of  Eslinj^,  of  which  a  circumstan- 
tial report  ahall  he  made,  pointing  out  the  brave 
men  who  distinguished  themselves  therein,  will,  in 
the  eyes  of  posterit}-,  be  a  new  memorial  of  the 
glory  and  inflexible  firmness  of  the  French  army. 

"  The  Dukes  of  Montebello  and  Ilivoli,  on  that 
day  displayed  all  the  powers  of  their  military  cha- 
racter. 

"  The  Emperor  has  given  the  command  of  the 
2d  corps  to  Count  Oudinot,  a  general  tried  in  a 
hundred  battles,  in  which  he  has  always  evinced 
the  possession  of  equal  courage  as  skill." 

If  an}"  doubt  could  remain  it  must  be  wholly 
dissipated  upon  observing  the  moral  effects  evinced 
in  the  frankness  and  revived  hopes  of  the  following 
documents. 

GEN[:RAL  orders  of  the  24th  OF  MAY. 

"  The  davs  of  the  2lst  and  '22d  of  Mriv  \vi!l  be  eternally 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world.  'J"he  army  has  given 
proofs  of  pairiotism,  heroism,  and  contempt  of  danger  which 
posterity  will  admire,  and  our  descendants  hafd  up  as  speci- 
mens of  rare  and  great  actions.  It  furnished  the  enemy,  who 
had  lately  bo.isted  of  its  annihilation,  with  bloody  proofs  of  iis 
existence.  Jt  has  surpassed  my  great  expectations,  and  I  feel 
proud  to  be  its  leader.  You  arc  in  the  held  of  battle  the  first 
soldiers  of  the  world  ;  be  so  also  in  the  spirit  of  discipline,  in 
the  love  of  order,  and  in  respect  to  the  property  of  the  citizen  ; 
then  would  you  not  only  be  the  first,  but  the  onb/  army,  and 
your  grateful  country  would  bless  your  deeds.  Our  beloved 
Monarch  has  confidence  in  you,  and  thanks  you  with  paternal 
emotions  for  the  security  of  his  throne,  and  the  welfare  of  your 
families. 

♦<  I  expert  immediately  from  the  Comminder  of  the  dif- 
ferent corpi  the   most  circurnstantial   rehtion  of  what   took 
jiace  with  their  respective  divisions.     The  country  and  the 
sovereign  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  supporters  of  their 
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indepe;;c!cnce,  g'orv,  and  greatness  j  iheir  nnmes  shall  shim-: 
in  the  aanals  ct  .\usuia  ;  till  then  1  can  only  niiine  and  reward 
tnusc  whose  disiinguished  merit  is  cither  recogni/etl  by  the 
wnole  army,  or  whom  atcidtrnt  brought  nearer  lo  luy  person- 
al ohservaiiun. 

"  Prince  John  of  Lichtcnsiein,  General  of  Cavalry,  has  im- 
m'Ttallzed  his  name.  This  tetlin^,  and  my  ardent  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  are  pledges  of  the  gratitude  of  oui-  Mo- 
narch. I  can  reward  him  only  by  the  public  expression  of 
my  esteem. 

"  In  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  I   ncminate  as  Commanders 
of  the  Order  of  Theresa,   Baron  Wimpfen,  Col.  Smolla,  tXL. 
"  The  Akchduki.  Ch  AHLts,  Genevalissimo. " 

JTHTEH, 

from  his    Majksty    ihe    Kmperor  and  King, /y  the 

Archduke  Chari.fs,  Generalissimo. 

dear  brother  charles, 
"1  DID,  it  is  true,  yesterday  express  to  yen  in  person^ 
my  warmest  thanks  for  the  glorious  victory  you  have  gained  ; 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  my  heart.  1  say  it  now,  and  I 
shall  repeal  it  on  every  occasion,  because  I,  whom  Divine 
Providence  made  the  sovereign  of  a  great  monarchy,  am  ut- 
terly unable  to  reward  you,  my  dear  brother,  your  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  my  brave  army,  according  to  your  de- 
serts. It  was  reserved  for  you,  the  brother  of  my  heart,  the 
prime  support  of  my  throne,  to  interrupt,  for  the  first  time 
these  fifteen  years,  the  good  fortGne  of  the  adversary.  You 
are  the  saviour  of  the  country,  which,  as  well  as  the  monarch, 
will  efern?lly  thank  and  bless  you. 

"  With  deep  sensibilitv  1  yesterday  observed  the  elevated 
courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  troops,  and  their  manly  resolu- 
tion to  assure  by  victory  the  independence  of  the  monarchy. 
It  was  the  sweetest  moment  of  my  life — a  rare  and  heart-en- 
livening spectacle ,and  one  which  can  never  be  eradicated  froin 
mv  mind.  I  beg  you,  dear  brother,  to  declare  this  to  mv 
brave  army,  and  to  do  every  thing  to  preserve  thiR  rare  spirit 
among  thex." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ewbarrassynents  of  Jastria  and  Successes  of  the 
French. — Russian  Declaration  of  War  against 
Austria —  Extraordinary  military  Preparatiojis. 
— Battle  of  J'Vagram. — Discomfiture  of  the  Aus- 
trian Arunj.  —  Armistice, — British  Diversion  in 
favour  of  Austria^  a  little  too  late. — Conditions  of 
Peace. 

^n  HATEVER  advantajres  onglit  to  have  accru- 
ed  to  Austria,  from  the  issue  of  this  battle,  she 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  take  the  benefit  of  thetn, 
owing  to  the  deranged  state  of  her  finances,  or 
rather  owing  to  a  want  of  the  necessary  talents  to 
draw  out  her  own  resources;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  afiy  government  possessing,  as  that  of  Austria 
does,  the  lichest  and  most  fertile  states  in  the 
universe — inhabited  by  an  immense  population, 
can  suffer  any  want  which  is  not  founded  in  the 
deficiency  of  its  own  capabilities.  Public  credit 
was  sinkmg  so  rapidly,  under  the  weight  of  her 
paper  money,  that  the  enemy,  notwitstanding  his 
career  was  stopped,  was  enabled  to  maintain  his 
ground,  although  the  capital  was  six  miles  in  the 
rear  of  his  main  army ;  and  he  had,  as  it  were,  an 
army  opposed  to  him  on  each  wing. 

Great  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  landwehr, 
which  was  levied  throughout  all  the  Emperor's 
dominions;  large  bodies  of  Moravian  militia,  as 
well  as  the  Hungarian  Insurrection,  were  expect- 
ed to  swell  the  armies  very  considerably ;  but  a- 
midst  all  these  hopes,  the  Archduke  John  was 
obliged  to  fly  before  the  Viceroy  and  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa,  through  Italy,  Venice,  Croatia,  Lstria, 
Carintliia,  and   CainioJa,   and   finally  to  abandou 
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even  Raab  fin  Ihinpary  to  the   invader's  forces; 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Dantzic  subdued    the  Tyrol, 
;nid   the  unfortunate  Scliill   was  Ininted  down   by 
•  northern  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Napoleon. 

Every  preparation  seemed  to  be  making  oa 
both  sides,  to  decide  (he  grand  stru'^gie  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube;  and  there  'vvas  a  probability 
that  the  great  destroyer  and  disturber  of  mankind 
might  have  met  a  severe  cjjastisement,  in  a  situa- 
tion where  his  retreat  must  have  been,  eventually 
cut  o(f,  when  the  lunp^ror  of  Russia, — the  rda;i- 
vanimoiis  Alexander,  saved  him,  bv  declariiig 
war  against  Austria,  and  obliging  a  part  of  the 
troops  destined  to  reinforce  the  Archduke,  to 
maintain  the  defence  of  (^allicia. 

The  senseless  and  mischievous  alliances  of  Tilsit 
and  Erfurth,  thus  displayed  one  of  the  greatest 
Princes  of  Europe,  in  the  disgraceful  character  of 
an  accomplice,  in  the  act  of  pilhiging  a  neighl)our. 
This  offence  of  so  enoranous  a  nature,  and  ^o 
liateful  a  design,  deserves  to  be  punished  by 
many  a  volume  of  the  bitterest  censures  ;  but  we 
must  not  suffer  our  attention  to  be  occupied  about 
the  jackal,  when  the  lion  himself  appears  in 
view. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  indefatigable  in 
tlic  collection  of  all  the  physical  and  mora!  powers 
of  his  situation,  to  combine  his  means  in  making 
one  grand  elVort,  which  should  extricate  him  from 
the  perilous  inactivity  to  which  he  seemed  expos- 
ed, in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  foreign  capital.  The 
islands  on  the  Danube  afforded  an  ample  liv.id  for 
the  exercise  of  his  mathematical  and  mecHanical 
genius,  and  he  resolved  to  employ  his  corps  of 
engineers,  in  perfecting  his  own  peculiar  tactic*; 
he  resolved  that  the  disposition  of  his  artilUr/ 
should  secure  him  victory,  even  if  bis  autagoru&t 
should  our  number  him  in  troops. 

The    Auslfiuu    generals  also    endeavoured   to 
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strengthen  their  position  by  raising  immense  mil- 
itary works  ;  the  right  of  which  was  protected  by 
Aspern,  and  the  left  by  Enzersdorf.  The  villages 
of  Aspern,  Essling,  and  Enzersdorf,  and  the  in- 
termediate country,  were  covered  by  redoubts,  and 
surrounded  by  pallisadoes  and  frizes,  and  defend- 
ed by  more  than  150  pieces  of  battering  cannon, 
taken  from  the  fortresses  of  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia. 

The  French  official  account  states,  that  "  the 
works  raised  by  General  Count  I^ertrand,  and  the 
corps  he  commands,  had,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  entirely  subdued  the  Dauube.  His 
Majesty  instantly  resolved  to  collect  his  forces  in 
the  Island  of  Lobau,  open  upon  the  Austrian 
army,  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  It  was 
not  because  the  position  of  the  French  army  was 
not  a  very  fine  one  at  Vienna.  Master  of  the 
whole  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  having  in  his 
power  Austria,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Hun- 
gar}^,  he  enjoyed  the  greast  plenty.  If  some  diffi- 
culties had  been  experienced  in  providing  suste* 
nance  for  the  people  of  Vienna,  this  arose  from  an 
ill-organized  administration,  from  embarrassments 
which  were  every  day  diminishing,  and  from  dif- 
ficulties which  v/ere  naturally  produced  by  the 
situation  in  which  the  country  was  placed,  in  a 
land  in  which  the  trade  in  corn  is  an  exclusive 
privelege  of  the  government.  But  how  could 
the  troops  continue  to  be  separated  from  the  hos- 
tile army,  by  a  canal  of  three  or  four  hundred 
toises  in  breadth,  when  the  means  of  passing  over 
had  been  j)repared  and  secured  ?  This  would 
have  given  credibility  to  the  impostures  which 
the  enemy  had  scattered  with  so  great  profusion 
throughout  his  own  and  noighbouring  countries : 
this  would  have  cast  a  doubt  over  the  occurrences 
at  Essling,  and  would,  finally,  have  authorised 
the  supposition  of  there  being  in  fact,  a  substan- 
tial equality  between  armies  so  different;  of  which 
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one  was  ar.imatcd  and  in  some  measure  reinforc- 
ed by  multiplied  successes  and  victories,  while 
the  other  was  dispirited  b}'  the  most  striking  re- 
verses. 

,    "All  the  intelligence  collected  concerning  the 
Austrian  army  shewed  that  it  was  considerable; 
that  it  had  been  recruited  bv  numerous  bodies  of 
reserve,   l)y   the   levies  from   Moravia  and    Hun- 
gary, and  by  all  the  landzcehrs  (fencibles)  of  the 
provinces  ;  that  its  cavalry  had  been   re-mounted 
by  requisitions  in  ail  the  circles,  and  its  draughts 
of  artillery  tripled   by   immense  levies  of  hors.  s 
and  carriages  in  Moravia,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia. 
To  add  new  chances  in  their  favour,  the  Austrian 
generals    had  raised  military  works,  of  which  the 
riglit  was  protected  by  Gros-Aspcrn,  and  theieftby 
Enzersdorf.     The  villages  of  Aspern,  Essling,  and 
Enzersdorf,  and  the  intervals  between  thcui  were 
covered   by  redoubts,  surrounded   by  pallisadoes 
and  frizes,  and  defended  by  more  than  150  pieces 
of  battering   cannon,  taken  from  tije  fortresses  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

"  It  was  inconceivable  bow  the  Emperor,  udth 

his  experience  in  war,  could  think  of  attacking 

works  so  powerfully  defended,  backed  by  an  army 

estimated  at  200,000  men,  as  well  troops  of  t!ie 

line  us  militia  and  new  raised  levies,  and  who  were 

supported  by  8  or  UOO  pieces  of  field  ariill-jry.     it 

appeared  more  simple  to  throw  some  fresh  bridges 

over  the  Danube,  a  few  leagues  lower  down,  and 

thus  render  useless  the  held  of  battle  prepared  by 

the  enemy.      But  in  this  latter   case  it  wus  not 

thought  practicable  to  avert  the  inconvcniencies 

which  already  nearly  proved   fatal  to  the  army, 

and  succeed  in  the  course  of  two  or  thrive  days  in 

protecting  these  new  bridges  from  the  xuaclimes 

of  the  enemy. 

"  On  the  other  side  the  Emperor  was  tranquil. 
Works  were  raised  uporj  works  in  the  Island  of 
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Lobau  ;  and  sereral  bridges  on  piles,  and  several 
rows  of  stoccadoes  were  fixed  at  the  same  place. 

**  This  situation  of  the  French  army,  placed 
between  these  two  gre^t  difficulties,  had  not  escap- 
ed the  enemy.  He  was  aware  that  his  army  too 
numerous  and  unwiedly,  would  be  exposed  to 
certain  destruction  if  he  acted  on  the  offensive: 
but,  at  the  s;ime  time,  he  l)elieved  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  disiodj^e  Intn  from  the  central  position 
in  whic!)  he  covered  Boliemia,  Moravia  and  apart 
of  Hunorary.  It  is  true  that  this  position  did  not 
cover  Vienna,  and  that  the  French  were  in  posses- 
sion of  rhis  capital.  But  this  possession  was,  in 
a  certau)  degree,  disputed,  since  the  Austrians  re- 
mained masters  of  one  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
prt'vented  the  arrival  of  the  articles  most  indispen- 
sable to  the  subsistence  of  so  great  a  city.  These 
were  the  reasons  of  hope  iind  fear,  and  the  subject 
of  conversation  in  the  two  armies. 

*'  On  the  1st  of  July,  at  four  o'clock  of  the 
morning,  the  Em])eror  removed  his  head-quarters 
to  the  Island  Lobau,  which  had  been  already  named 
by  the  engineers  the  Island  Napoleon.  A  small 
island  to  which  had  been  given  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Montebelio,  and  which  bore  upon  Enzers- 
dorf,  had  been  furnished  with  ten  mortars  and 
twenty  l8-pounders.  Another  island,  called  Island 
Espagne,  had  been  supplied  with  six  pieces  of 
battering  cannon  ( 12-pounders),  and  four  morfcar?. 
Between  these  two  islands,  a  battery  bad  been 
raised,  equal  in  force  to  that  of  the  island  Monte- 
belio, and  in  like  manner  bearing  upon  Enzers- 
dorf.  These  62  pieces  of  battering  artillery  iiad 
the  same  object,  were  in  two  hours  to  destroy 
the  little  town  of  Enzersdorf,  drive  away  the  ene- 
my, and  demolish  the  works.  On  the  right,  the 
Island  Alexander,  with  four  mortars,  t:wo  ten 
pounders,  and  twelve  six-pounders,  (battering  can- 
nou)  were  to  beat  upon  the  plain  and  proti^ct  tli« 
operations  of  the  bridges.  ■ 
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*^  On  die  2d  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  de 
Rivoli  passed  over  to  the  INiill  Island  with  500 
voltigeurs,  and  took  possession  of  it.  This  island 
Mas  also  furnished  with  cannon.  It  was  joined  to 
the  continent,  on  the  left  side,  by  a  small  bridge. 
In  the  front  a  little  //tf/^e?  was  raided,  and  this  re- 
doubt was  called  petit, 

"  In  the  evening  the  redoubts  of  Esslin^  ap- 
peared to  be  jealous  of  these  works:  not  doubting 
that  they  were  a  first  battery,  formed  to  act  against 
themselves,  they  fired  upon  them  with  great  ac- 
tivity. This  was  precisely  the  intention  in  having 
seized  this  island.  The  attention  of  the  enemy 
was  to  be  drawn  to  this  point,  in  order  to  conceal 
from  him  the  operations  really  proposed. 

"  On  the  4th,  at  10  in  the  evening,  General 
Oudinot  caused  1,500  voltigeurs  to  be  embarked 
on  the  grent  arm  of  the  Danube,  comujanded  by 
General  Conroux.  Colonel  Baste,  with  10  gun- 
boats, convoyed  them,  and  disembarked  them  be- 
yond the  little  arm  of  the  Island  Lobau,  in  the 
Danube.  The  batteries  of  the  enemy  were  soon 
silenced,  and  he  was  driven  from  the  woods  to  the 
village  of  Muhleuten. 

"  At  eleven  in  the  evening  the  batteries  raised 
against  Enzersdorf  received  orders  to  begin  their 
firing.  The  howitzers  set  this  u!)fortunate  little 
town  on  fire,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  ene- 
my's batteries  had  ceased  to  operate. — The  Chief 
of  Battalion  Dessales,  Director  of  the  bridges,  and 
Engineer  of  the  Marine,  had  prepared  in  the  Is- 
land Alexander,  a  bridge  of  SO  toises,of  a  single 
piece,  and  five  great  ferry-boats. — Colonel  Sainte 
Croix,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  de  llivoh,  em- 
barked in  barges  with  2,000,  men,  and  landed 
on  the  left  bank, — The  bridge  of  a  single  piece, 
ihe  first  of  the  kind  which  lias  hitherto  been  made, 
was  fixed  in  less  than  five  niinuies,  and  the  in- 
fantry passe-d  over  it  with  great  rapidity.  Captain 
Bazclle  fixed  a  bridge  of  boats  in  an  hour  and  a 
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half. — Captain   Payerimoffe   formed  a  bridge   of 
rafters  in  two  hours. 

"  Thus,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morninc^,  the 
army  had  four  bridges,  and  had  debouched  on 
the  left  1,500  toises  below  Enzersdorf,  protected 
by  the  batteries,  and  the  ris^ht  upon  Vittau.  The 
corps  of  the  Duke  de  Rivoli  formed  the  left; 
that  of  Count  Oadinot,  the  centre ;  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Auerstadt,  ^bc  right;  the  corps  of 
the  Prince  de  Ponte-Corvo,  the  Viceroy,  and  the 
Duke  of  Racrusa,  the  guard,  and  the  cuirassiers, 
formed  the  second  line  and  the  bodies  of  reserve. 
Utter  darkness,  a  violent  storm,  and  rain,  which 
fell  in  torrents,  rendered  this  night  as  frightful, 
as  it  was  propitious  to  the  French  army,  and  was 
about  to  be  glorious  to  it. 

"  On  the  5th,  at  day-break,  every  one  perceiv- 
ed what  had  been  the  project  of  the  Emperor, 
who  was  then,  with  his  whole  army,  arranged  in 
order  of  battle  at  the  extremity  of  the  enemy's 
left,  having  turned  all  his  entrenched  camps, 
having  rendered  his  works  useless,  and  thus  oblig- 
ing the  Austrians  to  abandon  their  positions,  and 
come  and  offer  him  battle  on  the  spot  that  was 
convenient  to  him.  The  great  problem  was  thus 
resolved,  and  without  passing  the  Danube  on  other 
points — without  receiving  any  protection  from 
the  works  he  had  raised,  he  forced  the  enemy  to 
fight  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  his  redoubts. 
From  that  moment  the  greatest  and  happiest  re- 
sults were  presaged. 

**  At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  batteries  which 
had  played  upon  Enzersdorf  had  produced  such 
an  effect,  that  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  let  that 
town  be  occupied  by  no  more  than  four  battal- 
ions. The  Duke  of  Rivoli  dispatched  bis  first 
aide-de-camp,  8ainte  Croix,  against  it,  who  did 
meet  with  a  great  resistance,  and  took  prisoners 
alt  who  remained  in  it. 

•*   Count    Oadinot  surrounded   the   Castle    of 
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Sadiseiifjjang,  which  the  enemy  had  fortified, 
forced  yOO  men  who  delcnded  it,  to  capitulate, 
and  took  12  pieces  ol'  cannon. 

**  The  Emperor  then  caused  the  whole  army  to 
spread  itself  along  the  immense  plain  of  Enzers- 
dorf. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  the  enemy,  confounded 
in  all  his  projects,  gradiiaily  recovered  from  his 
astonishment,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  some  ad- 
vantages in  this  new  fu'ld  of  hatile.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose he  detached  several  columns  of  infantry,  a 
considerable  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  and  all 
his  cavalry,  as  well  of  the  line  as  the  new  levies, 
m  order  to  attempt  to  out-flank  the  right  of  the 
French  army.  In  cousequence,  he  occupied  the 
village  of  Rutzcndorf.  The  Em()eror  ordered 
General  Oiidiuot  to  carry  this  village,  to  the 
right  of  which  he  sent  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  the  head-qiiartc.'rs  of  Prince 
Charles,  going  always  from  the  right  to  the  left. 
From  noon  till  nine  in  the  evening,  the  French 
armies  manoeuvred  on  this  immense  plain.  All 
the  villages  were  occupied,  and  when  the  French 
had  reached  the  heights  of  the  entrenched  camps 
of  the  enemy,  they  fell  o-f  their  own  accord,  and 
as  if  by  enchantment,  'i'lie  Duke  de  Ilivoli  caus- 
ed them  to  be  occujiied  without  resistance.  It 
was  thus  we  seized  the  works  of  Esslinir  and  Gros- 
Aspern,  and  the  labour  of  40  days  was  of  no 
use  to  the  enemy.  He  made  some  resistance  in 
the  village  of  Kaschdorf,  which  the  l-*rince  de 
Pontc  Corvo  caused  to  be  attacked  and  carried  by 
the  Saxons.  The  enemy  was  every  where  over- 
whelmed by  the  superiority  of  our  tire.  The 
immense  field  of  battle  was  covered  with  his  re- 
mains. 

"    Strongly  alarmed   by    the    progress   oi"   the 
French  army,  and  the  great  successes  which  it  ob- 
tained, with  scarcely  any  effort,  the  enemy   put 
allhis  troops  in  motion,  and  at  six  in  the  evcnuig 
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he  occupied  the  foUowin^j  position: — his  right 
from  Stadelau  to  Gcrasdori",  his  centte  from  Geras- 
dorfto  Wagram,  and  his  left  from  Wagram  to 
Neusiedel,  The  French  army  had  its  left  at  Gros- 
Aspern,  its  centre  at  Raschdorf,  and  its  right  at 
Glenziijdorf.  In  this  position,  the  day  was  nearly 
at  a  close,  and  we  had  necessarily  to  expect  a 
great  battle  on  the  morrow ;  but  this  was  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy  to  be 
intersected  ?o  as  to  i)revent  him  from  forming  any 
}>lan,  by  taking  po^t.ession,  in  the  night,  of  the 
village  of  Waorau).  hi  tbis'  case  his  line,  already 
of  an  immense  length,  being  suddenly  assailed  and 
exposed  to  the  ciiances  of  combat,  the  different 
bodies  of  his  aruiy  would  be  dispersed  without 
order  or  direction,  and  we  should  succeed  at  an 
easy  rate,  and  without  any  serious  engagement. 
The  attack  on  Wagram  took  place,  and  our  troops 
took  possession  oi'  the  village;  bat  a  column  of 
Saxons  and  a  colunm  of  French  mistook  each 
other  in  the  dark  for  enemies,  and  this  operation 
failed. 

"  We  then  prepared  for  tlie  battle  of  Wagram. 
It  appears  that  the  disposition  of  the  French  Ge- 
neral and  the  Austrian  General  were  inverted. 
The  Emperor  passed  the  night  in  accumulating 
his  forces  towards  his  centre,  where  he  was  in  per- 
son, within  cannon  shot  of  Wagram.  With. this 
view,  the  Duke  de  Rivoli  moved  upon  tlie  left  of 
Aderklau,  leaving  at  Aspcrn  a  single  division  with 
orders  for  it  to  fall  back,  in  case  of  necessity, 
upon  the  Isle  of  Lobau.  The  Duke  of  Auerstadt 
received  orders  to  leave  occujjied  the  village  of 
Grosshoffen  that  night,  to  approach  the  center. 
Ihe  Au.strian  General,  on  the  contrary,  weakened 
his  centre  to  secure  and  augment  his  extremities, 
which  he  still  farther  extended. 

"  On  the  6ih,  at  day-break,  the  Prince  de  Ponte 
Corvo  occupied  the  left,  havmg  the  Duke  de  lli- 
voli  in  a  second  line.     The  Viceroy  connected  ' 
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liim  with  the  centre,  where  the  corps  of  Count 
Oudinot,  that  of  the  DiiUe  of  Iliigusa,  those  of  the 
Imperial  Guards,  and  the  divisions  of  cuirassiers, 
formed  seven  or  eight  lines. 

The  Duke  of  Aucrstadt  marched  from  the  ridifc 
to  reach  the  centre.  The  enemy,  on  the  contrary^ 
put  Uellec^arde's  corps  in  motion  for  Stadelau, 
The  corps  of  Coilowrath,  Lichtenstein,  and  Hil- 
ler,  connected  their  ri'j;ht  witli  the  position  of 
AVagram,  where  Prince  Hohenzollern  was,  and 
with  the  extremity  of  th^  left  at  Neusicde!,  where 
the  corps  of  llosenbers;  debouched ,  in  order  also  to 
out-llank  that  of  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt,  moving 
in  opposite  directions,  encountered  each  other,  with 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  gave  the  signal  ot 
battle.  The  Emperor  instantly  repaired  to  this 
point,  ordered  the  Duke  of  Aucrstadt  to  be  reiu- 
forced  by  the  divisions  of  the  Duke  of  Padua's 
cuirassiers,  and  the  corps  of  liosenberg  to  be  at- 
tacked in  flank  by  a  battery  of  12  guns,  of  the 
division  of  Count  de  Nansouty.  In  less  tlian  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  fine  corps  of  the  Duke 
of  y\uerstadt  gave  a  good  account  ot  the  corps  of 
Rosenberg,  defeating  it,  and  driving  it  beyond 
Keusiedel  with  considerable  loss. 

**  In  tlie  mean  time,  a  cannonade  commenced 
along  the  whole  of  the  line,  and  the  enemy's  dis- 
))ositions  were  every  moment  discovering  them- 
selves. The  whole  of  his,  left  was  secured  with 
artillery.  One  might  have  said,  that  the  Austrian 
(jeneral  v/as  not  lighting  for  Victory,  but  was 
looking  only  to  the  means  of  improving  it.  This 
disposition  of  the  enemy  seemed  so  absurd,  that 
some  snare  was  appix;hendcd,  and  the  Kmperor 
delayed  some  time  before  he  ordered  those  easy 
dispositions  which  he  had  to  make  to  disconcert 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  rc»nder  them  fatal  to  him. 
He  ordered  the  Duke  of  Ptivoli  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  village  ocpupied  by  the  enemy,  and  nhich 
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somewhat  straitened  the  extremity  of  the  centre 
of  the  army,  lie  ordered  the  Duke  of  Auer.stadt 
to  turn  the  position  of  Neusiedel,  and  thence  to 
push  on  upon  Wagran) ;  and  lie  fora^.ed  tlie  Duke 
of  Raq;usa's  troops,  and  those  of  General  Macdon- 
ald  in  cokmin,  to  carry  Wagram  at  the  moment 
the  Duke  of  Aucrstadt  should,  debouch. 

"  While  these  proceedings  were  taking  place, 
information    was    received    that   the   enemy   was 
making  a  furious  attack  upon  tlie  village  carried 
by  the  Duke  of  Rivoh,  that  our  left  was  out  flank- 
ed by   3,000  toises,  that  a  brisk  cannonade  was 
already  heard  at  Gros-Aspern,  and  that  the  space 
between  Gros-Aspern  and  V/agram  seemed  (o  be 
covered  v.iili  an  immense  line  of  artillery.     There 
"was  no  longer  an V  room  for  doubt,  that  the  enemy 
had  committed   an  enormous  fault,  and   we  had 
only  to  j)rolit  by  it.  The  Emperor  instantly  order- 
ed General  Wacdwiald  to  form   the  divisions  of 
Broussier  and   Laniarquc  in  columns   of  attack. 
He  ordered  the  division   of  Nansouty  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the   horse-guards,    and  a  bail  cry  of  60 
guns  belonging  to  the  guards,  and  40  of  different 
other  corps.      General  Count   Lauriston,  at  the 
head   of  his  battery  of    100   pieces  of  artillery, 
inarched  at  a  trot  against  the:  enemy,  advanced 
vithout   firing    to   within   half  gun-shot  distance, 
and  there  opened  a  piodigious  fire,  which  silenc- 
ed that  of  the  enemy,  and   spread  death  among 
his  ranks.     General  Macdonald  then  advanced  at 
the  pas  de  charge.  The  Genera!  of  division  Ileille, 
with  the   brigade  of  fusileers  and  sharp-shooters 
of   the   guards,    siipported    General    Macdonald. 
The  guards  made  a  change?  of  front,  in   order  to 
render  this  attack  infallible.     In   an   instjint  the 
enemy's  centre  lost  a  league  of  ground;  his  right 
became  alarmed,  and   perceiving  the  dangerous 
position  in  vvhich  it  was  placed,  rapidly  fell  back. 
The  Duke  of  Rivoli,  at  that  moment,  attacked  it 
in  front.     Whilst  the  rout  of  the  centre  struck 
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consternation  into  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and 
precipitated  its  movements,  the  left  was  attacked 
and  out-flanked  by  the  Duke  of  Auerstacit,  who 
liad  carried  Neusiedel,  and  who  having  gained 
the  elevated  plain,  was  marching  upon  W'jigrani. 
']'he  divisions  of  Broussier  and  Gudin  covered 
themselves  with  glory. 

*'  It  was  then  onlv  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
and  tliose  who  had  the  least  penetration  saw  that 
tl«c  fate  of  tfie  day  was  decided,  and  that  the 
victory  was  ours. 

**  At  noon,  Count  Oudinot  marched  upon  Wag- 
ram,  to  assist  the  attack  of  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt. 
He  was  successful,  and  carried  that  important 
])osition.  Alter  ten  o'clock,  the  enemy  fought 
only  to  effect  his  retreat ;  at  twelve  this  was  mani- 
fest; it  was  conducted  in  disorder ;  long  before 
dark,  the  enemy  was  out  of  sight.  Our  left  was 
posted  at  Jetelsee  and  Ebersdorf ;  our  centre  upon 
Obersdorf,  and  the  cavalry  of  our  right  extended 
their  posts  as  far  as  Shoi^kirchen. 

"  On  the  7th,  at  day-break,  the  army  was  in 
motion,  and  marchincr  ui:)on  Kornenbourg  and 
Walkersdorf,  and  had  some  posts  near  Nicols- 
bourg.  The  enemy,  cut  off  from  Hungary  and 
Moravia,  had  been  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Bo- 
hemia. 

**  Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Wag- 
ram,  a  battle  decisive  and  ever  memorable,  in 
which  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non, contended  for  great  interests,  upon  a  field  of 
battle,  studied,  planned,  and  fortified  by  the  ene- 
my for  several  months.  Ten  pair  of  colours,  40 
pieces  of  cannon,  20,000  prisoners,  including  be  • 
twcen  5  and  400  otticers,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  generals,  colonels,  and  majors,  are  the  tro- 
phies of  this  victory.  The  fields  of  battle  are 
covered   with   tlic  slain  ;    among   whom   arc  the 
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bodies  of  several  generals,  and  among  others,  one 
called  Norn:ian,  a  Frenchman,  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  who  prostituted  his  talents  against  her. 

"  All  the  enemy's  wounded  have  fallen  into  our 
hands.  Those  whom  he  abandoned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  were  found  in  the  adja- 
cent villages.  It  may  be  calculated  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  battle,  wiU  be  tliat  of  reducing  the 
Austrian  army  to  less  than  60,000  men. 

*'  Our  loss  has  been  considerable  ;  it  is  estimat- 
ed at  1,500  in  killed,  and  from  three  to  4,000 
wounded. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Istria,  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  preparing  for  an  attack  with  tiie  cavalry,  had 
his  horse  shot  dead  by  a  cannon-ball,  v/hich  fell 
upon  his  saddle,  and  slightly  grazed  his  thigh. 

*'  The  General  of  Division  Lasalle  was  killed  by 
a  musket  ball.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  greatet>t 
merit,  and  one  of  our  best  light  cavalry  generals. 

"  The  Bavarian  General  Wrede,  and  Generals 
Seras,  Grenier,  VignoUe,  Frere,  and  Defrance, 
were  wounded. 

**  Colonel  Prince  Aldobrandini  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  by  a  musket-ball ;  the  Majors  of 
the  Guard,  Dausmenil  and  Carbenau,  were  also 
wounded  ;  the  Adjutant  Commandant  Duprat  was 
killed  ;  the  Colonel  of  the  9th  Infantry  of  the  line 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  That  regiment  has 
covered  itself  with  glory. 

*'  The  officers  of  the  staff  are  preparing  are- 
turn  of  our  losses. 

**  A  ^larticular  circumstance  incident  to  this 
grand  battle  is,  that  the  columns  nearest  to  Vienna 
were  only  about  1 ,200  toises  from  it.  The  numer- 
ous population  of  that  capital  covered  the  turrets, 
the  steeples,  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  every  elevat- 
ed situation  to  witness  this  spectacle. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Austria  left  Wolkersdorf  on 
the  Gth,  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  ascended   a 
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tower,  from  which  he  i)atl  a  view  of  the  hattle,  and 
where  he  remained  until  midnight.  Ho  then  set 
off  in  all  haste. 

*'  The  French  head-quarters  were  transferred 
to  Wolkersdorf,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 

*'  Tlie  enemy's  retreat  is  a  defeat.  ,  We  have 
collected  a  part  of  his  haggagc.  His  wounded 
have  fallen  into  our  hands  :  we  have  already  count- 
ed more  than  I  2,000  ;  ail  the  villages  are  fdled 
with  them.  In  five  or  six  hospitals  alone  wc  have 
found  more  than  G,000. 

"  The  Dukedc  Rivoli,  pursuing  the  enemy  by 
Stokcran,  is  already  arrived  at  Hodabrnn. 

"  The  Duke  de  llagusa  had  at  fast  followed  on 
the  road  to  IJrunn,  which  he  quitted  at  Wulfers- 
dorf,  in  order  to  take  that  of  Znaim.  At  nine 
o'clock  this  morning  he  met  at  Laa  a  rear-guard, 
Avhich  he  routed :  he  took  900  of  them  prisoners. 
He  will  be  to-morrow  at  Znaim.. 

"  The  Duke  of  Auersiadt  is  arrived  to-day  at 
Nicolsbourg. 

*'  The  Emj^eror  of  Austria,  Prince  Anthor.y, 
with  a  suit  cd' about  200  chariots,  coaches,  and 
other  carriages,  slept  on  the  6th  at  P^renshrunn, 
the  Itli  at  Hollabrunn,  the  8th  at  Znaim,  whence 
they  set  out  at  nine  of  the  morning.  According 
to  the  relation  of  the  country  people  who  con- 
ducted them,  their  dejection  was  extreme. 

*'  One  of  tlic  Princes  de  llohan  was  found 
wounded  on  the  held  of  battle.  Lieutenant  Field 
Marshal  Wussakowicz  is  among  the  prisoners. 

"  The  artillery  of  the  guard  covered  itself 
with  glory.  Major  Aboville  who  commanded  was 
wounded.  The  Emperor  has  made  him  General 
of  Brigade.  The  chief  of  a  squadron  of  artillery, 
Grenner,  has  lost  an  arm.  These  intrepid  artil- 
lerymen displayed  all  the  power  of  this  teriible 
weapon. 

♦*  The  horse  chasseurs  of  the  guard  cliarg'^d, 
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and  drove  })ack  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Wag- 
ram,  three  squares  of  infantry.  They  took  four 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  light-horse  Poles  of  the 
guard  charged  a  regiment  of  pikemen.  They 
took  the  Prince  of  Auersperg  prisoner,  and  cap- 
tured two  pieces  of  cannon, 

**  The  Saxon  Hussars  d' Albert  charged  the 
Cuirassers  d'Albert,  and  took  their  colours.  It 
was  a  very  singidar  thing  to  see  two  regiments, 
belonging  to  tliesame  Colonel,  fighting  one  against 
the  other. 

*'  It  appears  that  the  enemy  is  abandoning  Mo- 
ravia and  Hungary,  and  his  retiring  into  Bo- 
hemia. 

"  The  roads  are  covered  with  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Landvvehr  and  the  levee  en  masse,  wlio 
are  returning  to  their  houses. 

**  The  losses  vvhicli  desertion  is  adding,  to  those 
the  enemv  has  sustained  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  are  concurring  to  annihilate  his  army. 

*'  The  numerous  letters  which  have  beetj  inter- 
cepted are  a  striking  picture  of  the  discontent  of 
the  hostile  army,  and  tiie  disorder  which  reigns 
in  it. 

"  Now  that  the  Austrian  Monarchy  is  without 
hope,  it  would  evince  being  unacquainted  with  the 
character  of  those  who  govern  it,  not  to  expect 
that  they  will  humiliate  themselves  as  they  did 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  At  that  epoch,  they 
were,  as  now,  without  hope ;  and  they  exhausted 
all  their  protestations  and  oaths." 

The  Austrians  do  not  deny  the  main  fact  of  this 
account,  but  they  represent  the  French  loss  to 
have  been  very  serious,  and  they  affirm  that  they 
took  6,000  prisoners  notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stances of  the  battle  obliged  their  array  to  retreat 
towards  Bohemia.  Of  the  bravery  of  the  troaps 
and  the  courage  with  which  the  struggle  was 
piaintained,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  the  retreat 
was  conducted  in  good  order,  is  ec^ually  certain ; 
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but  that  the  Austrian  Comuiandcr  was  guilty  of  a 
teirible  omission,  both  in  SMiVerincv  tlie  woiks  to  be 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  witliout  aiuioyance, 
and  in  penuittinir  the  landini;  to  take  place  below 
Enzer>do'f  is  perfectly  cident.  It  is  said,  in  ex- 
cuse, that  the  ground  was  nreatly  m  Napoleon's 
favour,  vvliich  is  true;  but  it  was  also  in  his  fa- 
vour, that  he  was  suticred  to  cross  the  river  un- 
molested. 

The  Emperor  Francis  now  saw  reason  to  appeal 
once  more,  to  t!ie  generosity  of  the  victor;  and 
Napoleon  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  a  hint 
thrown  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  that 
*'  a  design  had  been  entertained  in  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  of  aftempting  to  secure  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  Kmpircs,  by  drawing  closer  the 
bands  of  union  and  alliance:"  resolved  to  stop  the 
progress  of  his  arms,  and  to  sacrifice  part  of  his 
pretensions,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  House 
of  Hapsl)urgh  over  to  his  interest.  The  Duke  of 
Kagusa  had  attacked  the  town  of  Znaim,  and  the 
Duke  of  Rivoli  had  taken  the  bridge,  on  the  12th, 
when  the  Emperor  was  informed,  that  the  Prince 
John  of  Lichtenstein  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Em- 
peror Francis  to  treat  for  peace,  and  to  desire  a 
suspension  of  arms  ;  Napoleon  ordered  t!ic  firing 
instantly  to  cease,  and  an  armistice  was  signed  be- 
fore two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

However  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  a  cause  so 
criminal  as  Napoleon's  should  have  succeedecf  so 
well,  nobody  can  hesitate  in  admiring  ttie  great 
talents  by  w^iich  it  was  secured.  It  was  within 
three  months,  from  the  time  of  quitting  his  own 
capital  on  the  12th  of  April,  until  signing  the  ar- 
mistice on  the  I'ith  of  July,  that  he  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  although  that 
government  had  taken  twelve  months  to  n)ake  its 
preparations,  i'he  great  merit  of  his  victories 
consisted  in  the  time  in  which  they  were  achiev- 
ed j  for  if  he  had  possessed  no  mOre  activity  than 
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his  antagonists,  he  would  have  been  attacked  by 
an  enemy  in  his  rear,  before  he  had  broken  the 
heart  of  that  in  his  front.  Great  Britain  had  agreed 
to  furnish  Austria  with  large  pecuniary  supphes, 
and  a  jiowerful  auxiliary  expedition.  The  funds 
were  anticipated  and  had  contributed  towards 
equipping  the  armies  of  the  Archdukes,  but  the 
expedition  had  all  the  usual  characteristics  of 
iCnglish  expeditions  about  it:  it  was  both  mistim- 
ed and  misplaced.  Instead  of  its  being  landed  at 
Ostend,  where  it  must  have  detained  a  French 
army  for  the  protection  of  Flanders,  or  at  Schever- 
ling,  where  it  might  have  penetrated  far  enough  to 
have  formed  a  junction  with  Schill  and  the  Ger- 
mans; it  was  sent  to  the  mouths  of  the  Scheld, 
where  the  physical  oi)stacles  that  obstructed  it 
rendered  very  few  French  troops  necessary  to  de- 
feat its  object.  So  much  as  to  the  place  of  land- 
ing, then  as  to  time;  this  auxiliary  expedition  set 
sail  from  the  Downs  just  sixteen  days  after  the 
ally  it  went  to  serve  had  opened  a  negociation 
with  the  enemy.  The  expedition  landed  on  the 
Island  of  Walcheren  en  the  30th  of  July,  and 
soon  got  possession  of  great  part  of  Zealand  and 
South  Beveland  ;  but  the  army  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed either  to  Burgen-op-zoom  or  to  Antwerp, 
and  therefore  failed  in  capturing  a  large  naval 
force,  which  had  been  fitted  out  in  the  arsenal  of 
the  latter. 

A  large  part  of  the  French  army  being  set  free 
by  the  state  of  the  Treaty  with  Austria',  the  Prince 
of  Ponto  Corvo  was  commanded  to  rally  a  force 
in  Brabant  in  order  to  expel  the  English.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  would 
secure  an  artificial  compensation  for  the  prodi- 
gious sums  it  had  squandered  away,  by  affecting 
to  attach  great  value  to  the  port  of  Flushing,  and 
therefore  have  kept  the  Island  of  Walcheren  in  its 
possession  ;  but  if  ever  such  an  idea  was  entertain- 
ed it  was  corrected  by  the  indigenous  epidemic. 
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which  converted  every  barracii  into  an  hospital, 
and  ranked  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  cither 
amongst  the  dying  or  the  dead.  This  expedition, 
which  was  the  most  powerful,  was  also  the  most 
calamitous  and  the  most  useless  thst  ever  was  un- 
dertaken by  Great  Brit-ain;  its  imbecility  was  so 
evident,  that  part  of  the  British  ministers  them- 
selves were  anxious  to  disavow  it.  It  had  the 
happy  tendency  of  breaking  them  up,  and  leading 
to  a  parliameiitary  encpiiry,  which  taught  them 
that  they  had  a  character  to  recover  ;  which  if 
they  thought  it  worth  whilo  to  work  for,  must  be 
carried  by  a  greater  exeriion  of  vigilance  and 
foresight. 

Napoleon  fowid  more  leisure  and  enjoyed  more 
tranquillity  whilst  the  British  were  carrying  on 
these  operations,  than  he  had  been  able  to  indulge 
in  during  the  whole  of  his  public  life: — as  long  as 
he  could  see  how  they  were  employed,  he  knew 
he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  it  was  only  when  they  ap- 
peared to  be  idle  that  his  suspicions  were  on  the 
alert.  He  amused  hnnself  with  the  imperial  family 
of  Austria  until  the  month  of  October;  and  from 
the  palace  of  Schoenbruii ,  reported  the  progress  of 
his  negociation  to  his  imperial  brother  of  Peters- 
burgh. 

Letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

"  Schocubrun,  Oct.  10, 1809." 

«'  MoN'siECK  MY  Brother, — The  Duke  of  Vicenza  in- 
forms me,  ihnt  your  Imperial  Majesty  wished  for  peace  with 
Sweden,  and  ihat  you  have  obtained  the  advantages  \vhic» 
you  desired.  Will  your  Majesty  permic  me  lo  congratulate 
you  upon  the  event } 

"  "Ihe  negociations  of  Alicnburgh  have  been  transferred  ta 
"Vienna.  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  conducts  them  with  M. 
De  Champagny,  and  1  expect  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  inform 
your  Majesty  of  peace  being  concluded  with  Austria.  \  ou 
will  st-c  by  the  treaty,  tiiat,  conformably  to  your  wishes,  the 
greater  part  of  Gullicia  will  not  change  mas'crs;  and  that  I 
have  managed  your  interests  as  you  \sould  have  done  yourself, 
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conciliating  erery  thing  with  what  honour  required  of  me.  1'lie 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  require  that 
u  should  possess  the  favourable  regards  of  your  Majestv  ;  and 
your  Majesty's  subjects  may  rest  assured  that,  in  no  case,  nor 
«inder  any  circumstances,  have  they  to  expect  any  protection 
trom  me. 

"  I  have  given  Austria  ihe  most  advantageous  peace  that 
she  could  expect.  She  only  looses  Saltzburg,  and  a  mere  trifie 
on  the  side  of  the  Inn.  She  cedes  nothing  in  Bohemia.  On 
the  side  of  Italy  she  cedes  only  what  is  indispensable  for  my 
comrauaication  with  Dalmatia.  The  Austrian  Monarchy, 
iheretore  remains  entire.  This  is  the  second  experiment  which 
I  have  been  willing  to  make.  I  have  used  towards  her  a 
moderation  which  she  had  no  right  to  expect.  In  this  I  hope 
I  have  done  what  is  gratifying  to  your  Majesty. 

"  I  send  your  Majesty  the  English  journals  last  received. 
You  will  there  see,  that  the  English  ministers  are  iighiing 
with  each  other;  that  there  is  a  revolution  in  the  ministry, 
and  tliai  all  is  perfect  anarchy.  The  folly  and  absurdity  of 
that  cabinet  are  beyond  description.  Tiey  have  recently 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  from  25  to  30,000  men  in  the 
most  horrible  country  in  the  world  ;  it  would  have  been 
just  as  well  to  have  thrown  them  into  the  sea;  so  pestilential 
are  the  marshes  of  Walcheren  !  In  Spain  they  have  lost  a  very 
considerable  number  of  men.  General  Wellesley  has  had  the 
extreme  imprudence  to  commit  himself  in  the  heart  of  Spaia 
with  30,000  men,  having  on  his  flanks  three  armies,  consisting 
of  90  battalions,  and  from  40  to  50  sqviadrons,  whdst  he  had 
ill  his  front  the  army  commanded  by  the  King,  which  was  of 
equal  force.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  such  an  act  of  presump- 
tion. It  remains  at  present  to  be  ascertained  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  ministry. 

"  The  United  States  are  on  the  worst  terms  with  England, 
and  seem  disposed,  sincerely  and  seriously,  to  approximate  to 
our  syBtcni. 

.    "  I  pray  God,  Monsieur  my  brother,  to  have  you  in  his 
high  and  holy  keepin?. 

(Signed)  "NAPOLEON." 

When  the  peace  between  the  two  Empires  was 
concluded,  it  appeared  that  the  terms  were  less 
oppressive  to  Austria  than  might  have  beei\  ex- 
pected, from  the  rancorous  spirit  in  which  the 
\\a.v  had  been  commenced,  and  the  early  successes 
that  had  attended  the  army  of  the  conqueror  ; 
her  suffering  consisted  rather  in  the  display  of  her 
humiliation,  than  in  the  actual  dimination  of  her 
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power.  The  Emperor  Francis  was  obliged  to  vo- 
cognise  all  the  alterations  tliat  had  taken,  or  might 
subsequent! ij  take  place  in  Spain  ;  and  to  acknow- 
ledge his  accession  to  the  vindictive  system  adopt- 
ed by  Napoleon  and  Alexander  towards  his  only 
ally  Great  Britain. 

Whilst  Austria  thus  stood  alone  and  deserted 
as  it  were  by  the  whole  continent,  France  parad- 
ed the  power  oF  her  alliance,  by  causing  an  article 
of  teh  treaty  to  declare  the  present  peace  "  to  be 
common  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Molland,  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Naples,  iiis  Majesty  the  King  of  ilavaria, 
liis  Majesty  the  King  of  Wirtemburg,  his  Majesty 
the  King  «)f  Saxony,  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Westphalia,  his  Most  Eminent  Highness  the 
Prince  Primate,  their  Rojal  Highnesses  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstardt,  tlie  Grand 
Duke  of  Wurtzburg,  and  all  tl.e  Princes  and 
IMembers  of  the  League  of  the  Rhine,  the  allies 
in  the  present  war,  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  League 
of  the  Rhine." 

The  cessions  of  Aus-iia  were  said  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  to  form  part  of  tlie 
League  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  as  follows: — '*  1. 
The  territories  of  Saltzburgh  and  Berchtolsgaden  ; 
th;;t  part  of  U{)per  Austria,  situate  on  the  further 
side  of  a  line  running  from  the  Danube,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Ittraas,  therein  comprehending  Weiss<*i- 
kirch,  WedersdoriF,  Michelbach,  Greist,  Mucken- 
hoflVn,  Heist  and  Jedina;  thence  in  the  direction 
of  Scluvand^tadt,  tlie  town  of  Schvvandstadt  on  the 
Aller,  and  thence  ascending  along  the  bank  of  that 
river,  and  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  to  the  point 
wiiere  the  lake  touches  upon  the  territory  of  Saitz- 
burg. — His  Majesty  tlie  Emperor  of  Austria  shall 
only  retain  property  in  the  woods  belonging  to 
the  Salz-Camiuer-Gut,  and  forming  part  of  the 
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manor  of  Mondsee,  with  liberty  to  cut  and  carry 
thence  the  brushwood,  but  without  enjoying  any 
Tight  of  sovereifynty  upon  that  territory. — 2  He 
also  cedes  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  King  of  Italy,  the  county  of  Goritia,  the 
manor  of  Montefalcone,  the  government  and  city 
of  Trieste,  Carniola,  with  its  dependencies  on  the 
Gulf  of  'I'riestc,  the  circle  of  Willacb,  in  Car- 
inthia,  and  all  the  territories  lying  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Save,  from  the  point  where  that  river  leaves 
CarnioJu,  along  its  course  to  where  it  touches  the 
frontiers  of  Bosnia;  namely  a  part  of  provincial 
Croatia,  six  districts  of  military  Croatia,  Fiume, 
and  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  Austrian  Istria,  or 
the  district  of  Castua,  the  islands  depending  on  the 
ceded  territories,  and  all  other  territories,  howso- 
ever named,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Save;  the 
middle  stream  of  the  ScHd  river  serving  as  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states.  Lastly,  the 
Lordship  of  lladzuns  l}'ing  in  the  Graubunder- 
land. — 3.  He  cedes  and  makes  over  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Saxony,  the  territory  of  Bo- 
hemia depending  upon,  and  included  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  namely,  u'le 
parishes  and  villages  of  Guntersdorff,  Tauban- 
trank,  Gerlochsheim,  Lenkersdorf,  Schirgiswald, 
Winkel,  &c. — 1.  He  cedes  and  makes  over  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  to  be  united  to  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  the  whole  of  Wes4:er  or  New  Gallicia, 
a  district  round  Cracow,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  to  be  hereafter  ascertained,  and  the  Cir- 
cle ef  Zamosc  in  Eastern  Gallicia. — The  district 
round  Cracow,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula, shall  in  the  direction  of  Podgorze,  have  for 
its  circumferance  the  distance  from  Podgorze  to 
Wieliczka.  The  line  of  demarkation  shall  pass 
through  Wieliczka,  and  to  the  westward  touch 
upon  Scawina,  and  to  the  eastward  upon  the 
Beek,  which  fall  into  the  Vistula  at  Brzedgy. — 
Wieliczka  and  the   whole  of  the  territory  of  the 
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Salt-pits  shall  belono:  in  comiuon   totlic  Kmperor 
of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Saxony.    Justice  shall 
be  aduiinistercd  tlcrcin  in  fhe  name  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Power ;  there  shall  be  quartered  there  only 
the  troops  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  police^ 
and  they  shall  consist  of  equal  luimbers  of  those 
of  both   nations.     The  Austrian   salt  from   AV^ie- 
liczka,  in   its  conveyance  over  the  Vistula,  and 
through  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  shall   not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  tol'.-dutics.     Corn  of  all  kinds,  raised 
in  Austrian  Gallicia,  ma}'  also  be  freely  exported 
across  the   Vistula. — His  Majesty  the  Kmperor  of 
Austria,    and   his   Majesty  tiic  King-  of  Saxony, 
may   form   such  an  arrai:gement  with  regard   to 
these  boundaries,  as  that  the  Save,  from  the  point 
where  it  touclics  upon  the  Circle  of  Zamosc,  to  its 
confluence  \vith  the   Vistula,  shall   serve  as    the 
line  of  demarcation  between  both  states. — 5.    He 
cedes  and  makes  over  to  his   Majesty  tiie  Kmpe- 
ror of  Russia,   in  the  innermost  part  of  Gallicia, 
a  tract  of  territory    containing  a  population  of 
400,000  souls,  the  city  of  Urodi  being,  neverthe- 
less, not  therein  included.     This  territory  shall  be 
amicably  ascertained   by   commissioners   on    the 
part  of  both  empires.'" 

Kurope  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  more  com- 
pletely enslaved  tiian   it  had  been  at  any  period 
since  the  chains  of  papal  tyranny  were  first  bro- 
ken.     Kxcept  the  liritish  isles,  anfJ   the  Iberian 
peninsula,  there   was  not  a  foot  of  ground,  but 
what  was  tabooed  by  the  ami-commercial  decrees 
of  the  most  vindictive  and   irreconcilable  enemy 
that  Britain  had   ever  been   opposed  by.     Great 
part  of  the  civilized  world  was  again  sunk   into  a 
Slate  of  inamty  and  despair,  the  successive  lesult 
of  conscious  insignificance  ;  the  universe  existed, 
as  it  were,  for  England  or  France  alone,  anil  all 
other  nations  became  mere  Sj^ectators,  looking  on 
to  see  which  would   curry  oiV  the  pri:ie.     Indeed 
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the  spirit  of  independence  did  not  always  breathe 
in  so  high  a  key  as  this;  for  sometimes  instead 
of  compHmenting  the  little  island  for  the  for- 
titude with  which  it  maintained  the  contest ;  some 
were  found  to  censure  the  presumption,  that 
would  br^ve  calamity,  by  provoking  the  wrath  of 
such  a  mighty  and  invincible  foe.  Notwithstand- 
ing every  discouragement,  notwithstanding  friends 
and  allies  became  even  open  or  secret  enemies ; 
Britain  continued  proudly  to  defend  the  Rights 
and  Independence  of  Nations,  and  with  this  view 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  state  were  exert- 
ed with  redoubled  energy,  to  meet  the  enemy 
again  in  the  Peninsula,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
treasures  of  his  genius,  and  his  indignation. 


^^ 
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CHAPTER.  XIX- 
On  the  Military  Conscription. 

XilE  energies  and  successes  of  France,  having 
very    generally    been    attributed    to   its    peculiar 
mode  of  raising  its  military  force,  and  a  great  pare 
of  the  odium  against  Buonaparte's  government, 
having    been    directed    against    that   system,    his 
Biographer  would  fail  to  do  him  justice,  were  he 
not  to  investigate  the  charges  and  examine  how 
far  the  severarimputations  are  well  founded.     V/e 
prefer  this  course  to  the  adoption  of  a  sweeping- 
exculpatory  defence,  that  the  system  of  conscrip- 
tion did  not  originate  with  Buonapart6  ;   because 
by  its  continuance  he  has  made  it  his  own,  and 
because  it  has  formed  a  striking  feature  in  his  po- 
hcy.  Differing^as  we  do,  from  the  general  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  we  will  keep  our  own  observa- 
tion distinct  from  our  statement  of  the  system  it- 
self; and  that  we   may  not  be  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  suppressing  any  particulars  of  it,  to  fa- 
vour our  own  views,  we  will  take  it  to  be  as  it  is 
represented  by  its  enemies.     Mr.  Faber,  who  ha§ 
censured  it  most  severely,  states  that  "  two  modes 
of  recruiting   which   had  been  chiefly  attempted 
during  the  hrst  years  of  the  revolution  were,  the 
levy  en  masse,  and  the  military  requisition. 

"  After  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  Direct- 
ory went  on  from  one  act  of  encroachment  and 
usurpation  to  another.  The  armies  of  France  were 
in  Switzerland,  Louibardy,  Savoy,  at  Rome,  iii 
Holland,  in  F-gypt;  they  were  at  Piedmont  and 
at  Naples ;  and  the  Directors^  from  their  palace 
of  the  Luxeinbourgh,  menaced  the  whole  world 
with  war  and  revolution.     Cousulting  noihing  but 
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their  own  blind  presumption,  ihey  never  thought 
of  proportioning  the  means  they  cn)ployecl  to  the 
ends  wl)ich  they  pursued.     The  army  was  weak- 
ened by  the  nuoiber  of  battles  the  extent  of  con- 
quests, and   the  discharges  that  were  granted   to 
many  of  the  soldiers.     ISleanwhile  the  great  powers 
of  Kuropc  assembled  armies  to  avenge  the  violation 
of  the  established  jn'ineiples.    It  was  for  a  military 
man  to  give  the  aiarni  on  the  critical  situation  of 
affairs,  to  rouse  the  government,  and  display  the 
rrecessiiy  of  establishing  order  in  the  recruitment 
of  tlie  army,   by  insuring  to  it  a  regular  supply. 
General  Jouidan,  a  dej)uty  of  Upper  Vienne,  in 
the  year    n^JS,  presented   in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  a  long  project  of  a  law  for  a  new  mode 
of  recruiting,  under  the  name  oi  co}iscript ion ;  in- 
tended to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  male  popula- 
tion from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  twenty-five, 
enabling  the  government  to  call  them  out  succes- 
sively, beginning  with  the  youngest,  in  proportion 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.     The  plan  of  the 
general  was  powerfully  supported,   and  received 
the  authority  of  a  law.     As  circumstances  became 
rapidly  more  and  more  urgent,  it  was  speedily 
carried  into  execution  by  a  levy  of  200,000  con- 
scripts;   which  had  been   preceded  by  a  solemn 
address  to  the  nation.   These  recruits  were  destin- 
ed to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  disorganized 
army  of  Italy,  and  to  meet  the  campaign  of  ni'9, 
memorable  tor  the  disasters  of  the  French. 

"  In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
scription, it  was  very  justly  denominated  a  per- 
manent levy  en  masse  of  the  French  youth.  The 
government  of  1798  disappeared,  but  that  which 
succeeded  in  its  place  maintained  the  permanent 
lev}',  and  the  law  which  enabled  its  successor  to 
call  out  the  conscripts,  and  to  determine  their 
number.  This  law  of  the  conscription  !)as  been 
f^evclopcd  and   improved  by  various  subsequent 
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reo-ulatlons,  and  the  seventy  with  whicli  it  has 
been  since  carried  into  execution  has  had  no  ex- 
ample in  the  whole  revolution. 

"  Every  year  the  conscrij)tion  was  renewed  ;  tiiat 
is  to  say,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  all 
the  young  Frenchmen,  wlio  on  the  hrst  day  of 
each  vcar  attained  any  age  between  twenty  and 
five-and-twenty  years,  are  comprised  in  the  con- 
scription qf  the  year,  and  are  obliged  to  march  if 
the  necessities  of  the  state  recjuire  it.  These  con- 
scripts are  divided  into  five  classes.  Kach  class 
comprises  the  youths  who  were  born  in  the  same 
year.  The  first  class  C9nsists  of  those  wlio  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year  of  the  conscription  have  com- 
pleted the  twentieth  year  of  their  age.  The  se- 
cond class  consists  of  those  who  on  the  same  day 
have  completed  the  twenty-first  year;  and  so  of 
the  rest,  class  by  class,  and  year  by  year.  It 
follows  that  all  the  Frenchmen  wiio  are  enter- 
ing upon  the  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  tv.enty- 
third,  twcnty-fourtii,  or  twenty-hfth  year  of  their 
age,  are  placed  for  the  whole  tinie  of  the  conscrip- 
tion in  which  they  are  comini/.ed  on  the  rack  of 
tincertaintv.  since  their  lives  and  future  destiny 
are  dependant  lipon  it :  those  who  have  commenc- 
ed their  twenty-fifth  year,  for  one  year  oidy  ;~thc 
rest  for  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years ;  for  he 
who  belongs  to  the  conscription  of  this  year,  as 
liaving  commenced  his  twenty-first  year,  will  na- 
turally belong  to  the  conscription  which  follows, 
as  having  commenced  his  twenty-second. 

It  is  true  that  ihe  same  law  presents,  as  a  mit- 
igation of  this  severity,  an  alleviating  circum- 
.stance,  by  enacting  that  each  year  the  conscript; 
of  the  second  class  shall  be.  obliged  to  join  the 
army  only  when  those  of  the  first  are  all  actually 
ill  service  ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  class  by  class.  It 
is  still  further  true,  that  except  when  very  great 
exert  ions  have  been  made,  no  other  conscripts  thau 
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those  of  the  first  class  have  ever  been  called  to  ioin 
the  army  ;  these  amount  to  60,000  or  80,000  takea 
in  one  year.  But  as  the  total  amount  of  the  levy 
of  conscripts  is  placed  on  no  determined  basis,  as 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  requisition  made  by 
the  government;  every  turn  in  the  chances  of  war 
may  present  occasion  for  such  a  requisition,  and 
it  may  be  renewed  any  number  of  times.  Thus 
instances  have  occared  when  200,000  have  been 
called  out. 

"  The  law  admits  neither  restrictions  nor  modifi- 
cations with  regard  to  indiv-iduals ;  it  reaches  even 
those  who  by  the  council  of  the  commune  are  de- 
signated as  being,  on  account  cf  infirmities,  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  fatigues  of  war.  Unable 
to  serve  with  their  bodies,  they  are  made  to  serve 
with  their  purses,  by  paying  a  comjiensation  pro- 
portioned to  the  quota  of  taxes,  all  taken  together, 
which  they  or  their  parents  annually  contribute; 
a  charge  which  rises  from  50  francs  for  each  twen- 
ty-five above  50  of  annual  payment,  and  may  ex- 
tend as  high  as  1,200  francs.  Those  alone,  whose 
quota  of  contributions  amounts  not  in  the  whole 
to  more  than  50  francs,  are  exempt  from  both 
serving  and  paying. 

**  In  the  Prussian  states,  where  the  military  sys- 
tem is  reckoned  extremely  severe,  there  are  re- 
strictions Avhich  humanity  claims,  which  equity 
prescribes,  and  which  the  interests  of  society  de- 
mand. The  requisition  spares,  in  behalf  of  the 
husbandman,  the  eldest  son  who  is  the  support 
of  the  family;  it  establishes  exceptions  in  favour 
of  the  masters  of  workshops  and  manufactories  ; 
and  admits  of  exemptions  to  whole  cities  and  pro- 
vinces. According  to  the  French  law,  no  situa- 
tion, no  condition  of  life  exempts  from  appearing. 
The  summons  to  the  conscripts  of  the  year  14, 
which  the  prefect  of  the  dejjartment  of  the  Seine 
published  at  the  time  in  Paris,  will  furnish  an  idea 
«f  it.    *'  All   the  conscripts  of  the  year  14,"  it  is 
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there  declared,  "  present  within  the  limits  of  the 
district,  whether  married  men,  widowers,  or  bache- 
lors, susceptible  or  not  susceptible  of  exemptions, 
even  those   who  by  deformity,  or  disease  are  evi- 
dently  incapable  of  supporting  the   fatigues   of 
-war,  are  commanded  to  present  themselves  in  per- 
son at  the  assembly  herein  pointed  out.     Persons 
absent,  and  those  m  actual  confinement,  must  be 
represented  by  their  parents,  guardians,  friends, 
or  some  other  ])crson  delegated  by   themselves." 
The  French  law  includes  no  miti'jfated  regulation. 
The  widow's  only  son  ;  ho,  whose  labour  is  the 
sole  support  of  a  sick  or. aged  father;  he,  who  by 
the  death  of  father  and  mother  has  become  the  pa- 
rent of  a  family  of  helpless  biothers  and  sisters; 
the  young  man  who  has  just  been,  as  well  as  he 
who  is  just  going  to  be  married  ;  all  are  equally 
stizcd   in   its   unrelenting  grasp.      I  have  seen  a 
conscript,  the  son  of  a  blind  mother,  com]:)elled  to 
march.     I  have  seen  carried  oi\\  in  three  succes- 
sive years,  the  three  sons  of  a  handicraftsman,  who 
liad   bred  them  to  his  own  occupation,  and  wiio 
beheld  himself,  at  the  age  v.hen  his  strength  had 
left  him,  bereft  of  the  support  to  which  he  had 
fondly  looked  during  many  years  of  labour  and 
solicitude.     These   instances  I  have  seen  ;  I  have 
seen  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  more  of  the  same 
sort;  and   who  is  the   man  that  could  enumerate 
all  the  examples  which  are  exhibited  within  the 
limits  of  France?     Even  the  most  legitimate  ex- 
emptions as  they  are  exceptions  to  the  law,  are 
extremely  difficult  to  be  obtained.     Infinite  are 
the  steps  which  it  is  necessary  to  take,  the  exer- 
tion* which  it  is  necessary  to  make ;  interest,  and 
powerful  mterest  too,  is  necessary  to  succeed;  be- 
cause every  functionary  is  afraid  of  committing 
himself.     A  mayor  who  should  presume  to  protect 
a  conscript,  without  being  powerfully  supported, 
would  incur  certain  ruin.     Several  mayors  have 
been  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  as  guilty  of  forgery, 
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liave  been  condemned  to  the  pillory,  or  to  the  gal- 
lies,  for  having  favoured  certain  youno:  men  by 
givinsj  them  certificates  declaring  them  incapa- 
ble of  service.  Over  no  operation  does  terror  so 
arbitrarily  preside  as  over  that  of  the  conscrip- 
tion. 

"  The  conscripts  bound  to  march,  were  divid- 
ed into  t\vo  classes.  Tiie  lirst  comprised  those 
destined  for  the  active  army  ;  the  second  those 
who  formed  the  reserve.  Every  young  man  con- 
gratulated himself  when  the  lot  marked  him  out 
for  the  reserve,  in  the  hope  of  being  excused  from 
marching  in  person.  At  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1805,  Buonaj)arte,  by  a  decree  of  t!ie 
senate,  caused  all  the  conscripts  of  reserve  of  the 
years  9,  10,  1 1,  12,  and  13,  to  be  placed  on  the 
lists  of  active  service.  This  was  a  thunderstroke 
to  many  individuals  ;  as  those  who  dnring  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  trusting  to  the  chance  of  not 
being  called,  had  embraced  a  permanent  condi- 
tion, or  formed  indissoluble  connections,  found, 
themselves  suddenly  condemned  to  bear  a  mus- 
ket. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  law  allowed  a  man  to  ex- 
empt himself  from  personal  service  by  providing 
a  subsitute,  but  every  one  had  not  the  pecuniary 
means.  The  law  prescribed  as  indispensable  con- 
ditions, that  the  substitute  should  have  been  born 
or  domiciliated  in  the  district,  that  he  should  como 
within  the  conscription  of  the  year,  and  be  of  the 
size  and  constitution  required.  It  is  evident  that 
the  substitutes  must  be  drawn  from  the  class  of  the 
poorest  of  the  youths,  who  pay,  either  by  them- 
selves  or  parents,  not  more  than  50  francs  of  an- 
nual assessment.  Those  who  are  qualified  to  servo 
as  substitutes,  have  learned  to  profit  by  that  fa- 
vourable circumstance,  and  have  founded  upon 
it  plans  of  future  fortune.  In  the  first  year  of- 
the  execution  of  the  conscription-law,  substitutes 
were  found  in  the  departments  for  400  and  600 
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ffancs ;  afterwards  a  man  was  obliged  in  the  same 
departments,  to  pay  ahiiost  as  m.uiy  thousands, 
especialh'  after  the  insatible  Iiand  of  iinance  thrust 
itself  in  (ov  a  share,  by  subjecting  the  documents 
of  tlie  transactions  passed  before  the  prefects  and 
sub-prefects  between  the  conscripts  and  their  sub- 
stitutes, to  the  duties  of  stamping  and  registra- 
tion. The  price  of  a  substitute,  as  fixed  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  departments,  oi'tcn  surpassed  the  means 
of  the  middhng  classes,  and  in  ahnost  all  the  dis- 
tricts the  inha!)it.mts  I'ormed  societies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnisiiing  them  by  personal  contribu- 
tions. 

"  The  work  of  the  conscription  is  a  superior: 
operation;  and  all  other  operations,  those  which, 
concern   the  finances  alone  excepted,  are  super- 
seded the  moment  it  becomes   the  order  of  the 
da}-.     Accordingly  every  functionary  within  the 
limits  of  liis  jurisdiction  exerts  all  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  he  can  employ  to  make  it  succeed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  liie  government.    E^■ery  pre- 
fect, therefore,  every  sub-prefect  and  mayor,  each 
within  his  own  sphere    of  operations,  publishes 
annually    circular  instructions,    and    explanatory 
rules,  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  operations,  and 
instruct  tliose  whom  thev  concern.     This  branch 
of  legislation   has  become    in   a  few  years  most 
highly  complicated;  and  there   are  departments 
where  the  printed  papers  which  have  appeared  on 
the  subject  would,  if  collected,  form  great   vo- 
huTies.     What  contributes  to  extend  that  legisla- 
tion more  and  more,  is  that  each  year  the  govern- 
ment, by  means  of  the  official  agents,  introduces 
changes  into  this  or  that  part  of  ilie  law;  of  which 
♦experience    lias    pointed    out   the   imperfections. 
Each  prefect,  then,  adds  devclopements,  or  makes 
applications  according  to  the  localities  of  his  de- 
partment. 

*'  The  first  proceeding  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lists.     The  parisli  registers  of  the  year 
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which  has  furnished  the  births  for  the  conscrip- 
tion are  consulted  in  the  mayors  districts,  and  the 
existence  is  verified  of  each  of  those  who  were 
there  born.  Those  who  are  absent  are  summoned 
by  bills  posted  up,  and  their  parents  are  called 
upon  to  answer  for  them.  Those  who  are  living 
are  described  in  the  lists  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  copies  of  the  description  are  left  at  the  chief 
town  of  the  subprefecture  with  the  officer  of  the 
gendarmerie,  and  the  captain  charged  with  the 
business  of  the  recruiting  in  the  district.  These 
lists  being  formed,  and  all  the  preparatory  mea- 
sures for  making  sure  of  the  individuals  taken, 
the  mayor  notifies  the  day  of  drawing  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  day  when  each  conscript  must  draw,  as 
by  lot,  the  number  which  assigns  him  his  place 
among  the  companions  of  his  destiny.  It  is  a  day 
of  public  mourning,  and  of  agony  in  every  family. 
AH  labour  is  abandoned  ;  every  one  has  a  melan- 
choly interest  in  being  present  at  the  solemnity. 
The  drawing  is  performed  in  the  public  hall  of 
the  town.  At  the  hour  appointed  the  conscipts- 
assemble;  or  in  place  of  the  absent,  their  parents,, 
tutors,  delegates,  and  respondents.  The  business 
is  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  municipal 
council,  under  the  presidence  of  the  mayor;  and 
if  it  is  a  chief  town,  the  prefect  or  subprefect  as- 
sists. The  spectator  beholds  youths,  conducted 
by  their  parents,  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
their  calamity  ;  he  discovers  sometimes  mothers 
at  the  point  of  despair,  who  have  accompanied  all 
that  they  hold  most  dear  in  the  world,  A  mourn- 
ful silence  reigns  in  the  hall ;  not  even  a  breath  is 
heard  ;  a  sigh  occasionally  bursts.  The  mayor 
makes  a  short  harangue ;  the  name  of  each  con- 
script is  called;  the  conscript  advances;  he  stretch- 
es out  his  hand  to  the  urn  ;  the  destiny  of  many 
is  included  with  his  ;  he  draws  his  own.  This 
lottery  of  human  beings  is  a  horrible  game  1  The 
prefect  who  is  present,  born  in  another  depart-^ 
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ment,  has  a  son,  on  whom,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  lot  is  passuig  at  a  distant  part  of  tiie 
empire.  The  subprefect,  born  in  the  same  de- 
partment, perhaps  also  the  ma3'or,  behold  their 
sons  among  the  conscripts  assembled  ;  the  son  of 
the  mayor  touches  the  lot,  the  voice  of  the  father 
trembles,  his  eye  overflows ;  nevertheless  he  must 
pronounce  a  speech  to  inspire  courage  into  the 
young  soldiers.  A  third  part,  perhaps,  of  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council  assembled  have 
their  sons  among  the  conscripts.  The  sentiments 
of  nature  must  remain  silent  before  imperious  ne- 
cessity. The  business  being  finished,  the  mayor 
first  must  raise  his  voice,  with  '  Vive  I'Em- 
pereur !'  arid  the  miHtary  music  strikes  up  a 
march.  For  the  principal  part  of  the  hearers 
these  marches  are  not  sounds  of  delight.  Tiie 
functionaries  present  have  not  always  the  means 
of  providing  substitutes  for  their  sons  on  wliom 
the  lot  has  fallen.  After  the  drawing  the  sub- 
stitutes are  negotiated  for.  The  conscripts  who 
have  drawn  the  first  numbers  are  the  first  who  must 
enter  the  ranks;  the  holders  of  the  higher  num- 
bers have  somewhat  of  a  better  prospect.  But  on 
the  very  day  after  the  drawing  the  series  of  the 
numbers  is  often  changed  ;  unexpected  cases,  de- 
sertion chiefly,  make  large  deficiences.  A  sou 
had  hoped  to  draw  a  number  which  would  exempt 
him  from  service  ;  the  lot  having  fallen  upon  him, 
liis  parents  wish  to  find  a  substitute  ;  the  expence 
would  ruin  them ;  the  son  chooses  rather  to  ab- 
scond ;  his  parents  will  pay  less  by  paying  the  fine, 
and  he  hopes  one  day  to  see  them  again,  by  a 
change  of  government.  On  the  frontiers  particu- 
larly the  desertion  is  sometimes  enormous;  out  of 
a  hundred  conscripts  eighty  have  been  found  de- 
serters: such  has  frequently  been  the  case  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Germany,  as  also  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy  ;  nor  have  examples  been  wanting 
towards  those  of  Spain.     I  have  seen  the  ninety- 
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second  one  of  the  last  reserve,  obliged  to  make 
part  of  the  active  army.  Youn_^  men,  who  often 
had  no  other  resource  in  a  foreign  country  than 
the  profession  of  arms,  have  prefered  a  harder 
service  to  that  of  France,  from  aversion  to  the 
cause  which  it  supports;  and  the  French  con- 
scription has  often  furnished  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
Austrian  army. 

"  To  supply  these  deficiencies  different  mea- 
sures of  precaution  are  taicen  ;  they  are  always, 
over  and  above  the  prescribed  contingent,  sup- 
plementary tickets  or  numbers  which  serve  to  till 
u|j  the  vacancies  which  occur.  Prudent  prefects 
ordain  supplementary  tickets  for  men  that  are 
present,  but  who,  they  presume,  may  obtain  ex- 
emptions from'  the  council  of  recruiting;  and  in 
the  last  levies  it  has  been  the  practice  to  make  the 
supplementary  conscripts  march  with  the  columns 
to  the  place  for  assembling.  The  first  march  of 
the  conscripts  is  to  the  chief  town  of  the  sub-pre- 
fecture, whore  they  assemble  from  all  the  maj'or- 
ships  of  that  jurisdiction,  with  the  mayors  at  their 
head.  The  second  march  is  to  the  capital  of  the 
prefecture,  of  the  department,  whence  they  set 
out  for  the  army.  At  each  departure,  and  each 
arrival^  the  music  plays,  speeches  are  made,  and 
cries  of  '  Vive  I'Euipcreur'  are  heard.  The  news- 
papers describe  all  this,  but  make  no  mention 
of  the  tears  and  the  sobs  which  are  mingled  with 
i't.  Recruiting  officers  and  subalterns  conduct  the 
convoys. 

"  In  each  department  there  is  a  council  of  re- 
cruiting, consisting  of  the  prefect,  a  superior  of- 
ficer of  the  department,  a  major  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  war,  a  recruiting  captain,  some  mem- 
bers merely  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  two  physi- 
cians. They  examine  each  conscript,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  possesses  all  the  qualities  requisite  for 
the  military  service.  With  respect  to  height,  five 
feet  only  are  required,  and  men  even  shorter  are 
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admitted  ;  if  in  other  respects  they  have  no  cor- 
poreal defect,  and  a.re  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
they  are  chosen  for  tlie  species  of  liglit  troops, 
called  voltigeurs ;  those  ahove  five  feet  may  serve 
in  the  cavalry  or   artillery.      Tiie  necessity  for 
supplementary  conscripts  renders  the  situation  of 
the  reserve  far  from  secure;  these  remaining  re- 
cruits cannot  absent  themselves  from  the  depart- 
ment without  permission  from  tlie  recruiting  of- 
ficer ;  and  he  assembles  them  for  exercifcC  when- 
ever he  chooses.     Desertions  frequently  happen 
on  the  road  ;  and  the   substitutes  are  almost  al- 
ways the  deserters.      Having  at  their  departure 
received  the  premium  from  those  for   whom  thejr 
have  engaged  to  serve,  they  disappear  with  it ; 
and  the  unfortunate  conscri[)t  whom  ihey  repre- 
sent is  again  obliged  to  find  a  man  for  the  place 
which   has  become   vacant.     7'he  substitute  is  at 
the  risk  of  the  principal  till  he  has  actually  joined 
his  colours  ;  it  is  not  till  then  that  the  government 
takes  cognisance  of  the  delegated  recruit.   It  some- 
times happens  that  the  conscript  who  has  provid- 
ed the  substitute,  to   prevent  the  misfortune   of 
having  two  men   to  find  for  the  supplying  of  his 
place,  accomjjanies  his  substitute  to  tlie  place  of 
his    destination.       The    public   functionaries,    to 
make   their   responsibility  sale,  take   precautions 
A\l)ich  prove  the  extent  of  their  danger  and  ap- 
prehensions.    "When  the  time  is  come  for  the  con- 
scripts to   march,  ihey  deeu»  it  not  sulHcient  to 
give  a  general  order,  as  is  customary  for  every 
military  troo[) :  the   recruiting   officers  who  have 
the  charge  of  conducting  the  column  give  indi- 
vidual orders,   which  through  the  mayor  are  ad- 
dressed  to   the    residence  of  every  conscript   in 
particular.     'I'he  summons  which  the  prelect  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  M.   Krochot,  addres- 
sed to  liie  conscripts  of  the  year  14,  to  make  their 
appearance,  contains  a  clause  which  Xiiay  give  an 
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idea  of  the  details  of  the  measures.  '  The  pre- 
sent summons,'  it  is  there  said,  '  beiiiLi:  rendered 
public  by  notices  posted  up,  no  conscript  can  ex- 
cuse himself  from  not  appearing  under  pretext  of 
not  having  received  the  summons,  which  will  be 
addressed  to  him  at  his  habitation.' 

"  The  conscripts  who  do  not  obey  the  calls  and 
public  summonses  to  appear  are  declared  refrac- 
tory conscripts.  Mayors,  officers  of  police,  gen- 
darmes^ have  orders  to  suspect,  to  interrogate,  and 
to  arrest.  All,  with  the  description  of  the  individ- 
ual in  tlieir  pocket,  must  hunt  for  the  refractor}^ 
conscripts,  making  sure  of  all  who  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  of  the  age  of  the  conscription  j 
and  as  appearances  are  deceitful,  the  gendarmes y 
often  lay  hold  of  persons  above  and  below  the  age. 
Among  a  variety  of  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
escape's,  Mr.  F.  mentions  a  decree  issued  in  1806, 
by  a  prefect  residing  in  one  of  the  departments 
bordering  on  the  Rhine  ;  relative  to  the  conscrip- 
tion of  the  year  l-i,  and  containing  provisions 
which  are  in  substance  as  follows.  All  proprietors 
and  farmers  of  boats,  rafts,  and  flying  bridges, 
are  forbidden  to  permit  any  person  whatsoever  to 
pass  the  river  by  these  conveyances;  those  only 
which  are  established  by  the  public  treaties  of  the 
governments  to  which  the  two  sides  of  the  river 
belonf  have  at  present  the  special  and  exclusive 
authority  of  performing  those  transportations. 
There  shall  be  established  at  each  of  those  auiho- 
ifised  places  of  passage  a  man  commissioned  to 
examine  all  the  passengers,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  desertion  of  the  conscripts,  and  the  escape  of 
the  refractories.  If  by  means  of  the  places  of 
passage  to  which  this  interdiction  refers,  conscripts 
or  refractories  should  succeed  in  escaping,  the 
managers,  farmer's,  and  proprietors  of  the  said  in- 
struments of  passage  shall  be  prosecuted  and  con- 
demned in  the  pe^ialties  appointed  by  the  laws, 
because  they  are  responsible   for  the  people  in 
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their  service.  TIjc  ifcmlannes  and  die  officers  oF 
the  customs  are  speci'iiHv  charged  with  the  vigilant 
execution  of  this  decree. 

"  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  similar  measures, 
varying  only  in  the  formalities,  according  to  lo- 
caliVics,  or  tiie  character  of  the  |)r£fects,  enveloped 
th.e   whole   of  France  from    the   moment  that  the 
work  of  ilie  conscription  is  commenced.     Every 
class,  every  condition    in    life,  every  family,   is 
struck  with  it.     France  then  resembles  a  great  pri- 
son  house,  in  which   one   man  watches  another, 
one  man  flies  from  another.     A  man  cannot  walk 
a  gun-shot  from  his  home  without  being  measured 
and  questioned.    Every  where  are  keepers,  watch- 
men, spies  ;  one  must  always  be  loaded  with  a 
number  of  certificates  and  papers.     France  then, 
at  last,  resembles  a  large  garrison,  because  every 
where  there  are  sentinels  and  guards,     'i'lie  spec- 
tator often  beholds  a  yomiii  man  with  a  gendarme 
at  his  heels;  often  on  looking  closely  he  finds  his 
hands  tied,  or  even  manacled.     The  measures  of 
vigilance  are  multiplied  in  proportion  as  the  fron- 
tiers are  approached  ;  asix-fold,  perhaps  a  ten-fold 
file  of  watchmen  and  gutirds  is  there  established. 
The  legions  of  the  custom-house  then  examine 
the  countenance  and  physiognomy  as  they  do  thii 
pocket, 

"  You  are  travelling.  Presently  you  are  stop- 
ped. A  numerous  croud  obstructs  the  high- way. 
The  clanking  of  chains— j)lantive  voices— an  escort 
of  cavalry— naked  swords — men  pale  and  emaciat- 
ed, heads  shaven,  hideously  dressed,  dragging  fet- 
ters and  cannon-balls,  form  a  shocking  prossessioii 
on  the  road.  Of  what  atrocious  crnne,  great 
God  !  are  these  miserable  wretches  guilty,  to  be 
reduced  to  so  abject  and  dej^lorable  a  condition  ? 
— 'I'hey  are  refractory  conscrii)ts  and  deserters, 
who,  collected  in  the  depots  in  a  dci)artment,  arc 
transported  to  a  iortress  in  the  iiiterior. 

"  .Several  laws,  decrees,  and  gcneial  orders  ex- 
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ist  which  enact  punishments  for  refractory  con- 
scripts and  deserters  when  found.  At  the  same 
time  that  provisionally  their  relations  or  respond- 
ents are  subjected  to  the  fine,  at — the  same  time 
that  every  thinj^  perhaps  which  they  possess  in 
the  world  is  seized  auci  sold,  to  make  good  the 
penalty  imposed,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
procedure^,  the  youths  who  happen  to  be  taken 
must  satisfy  with  their  persons  the  vengeance  of 
the  lav\.  As  soon  as  seized  they  are  carried  under 
a  safe  escort  to  the  prisoiis  of  the  district  nearest 
at  hand.  There  t!iey  suffer  hunger  and  pain,  be- 
cause the  district  which  ought  to  subsist  them  has 
not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  wants,  Happy 
are  they  who  by  selling  the  cloths  from  their  backs 
are  enabled  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  their  situa- 
tion. The  district  must  furnish  a  dress  hideous, 
both  in  colours  and  make,  of  the  coarsest  mate- 
rials, resembling  that  worn  by  the  galley  convicts. 
On  a  parade  day  the  arrested  conscript  is  brought 
out  before  the  troop  which  happens  to  be  at  the 
place  standing  under  arms.  The  law  and  his  sent- 
ence are  read  to  him  ;  and  he  is  declared  unworthy 
to  serve.  He  is  stript  of  his  garments;  his  head 
is  shaved  ;  he  is  dishgured  by  a  dress  contrived  to 
resemble  partly  that  of  a  monk  under  penance, 
partly  that  of  a  convict  in  the  galleys  ;  he  has 
large  wooden  shoes  put  on  his  feet,  and  a  chain, 
terminated  by  a  heavy  ball,  which  he  must  drag 
after  hrm,  is  riveted  to  his  leg.  In  this  grotesque 
equipment  Buonapart6  has  contrived  to  unite  all 
that  his  calculated  to  frighten  the  imagination  of 
a  Frenchman,  in  as  far  as  it  presents  the  exterior 
of  a  criminal  worthy  of  the  most  ignominious 
punishment ;  he  has  combined  in  it  all  that  is  cal- 
culated to  humble  military  j)ride,  and  torture  the 
sense  of  shame  by  attaching  to  it  the  u)arks  and 
forms  which  characterize  a  penitent  monk.  It  is 
fti  tills  costume,  and  assembled  in  convoys,  tliat 
the  condemned  conscripts  arc  conveyed  throu*jt» 
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France  to-.viirds  the  fortresses,  where  they  are  em- 
ployed on  i)ubric  works.  There  are  four  or  five 
fortresses  or  citadels  in  the  interior,  appointed  as 
places  of  punishment  for  refractory  conscripts 
cmd  deserters.  It  is  stated  in  the  decree  that  when 
any  of  the  condcmnetl  youths,  after  a  certain 
time,  shall  have  manifested  by  the  regularity  of 
ti;e;r  conduct  and  marks  of  their  love  of  order  a 
a  change  of  sentiments,  the  labours  which  are  inii- 
po-ed  upon  them  shall  be  diminished,  their  situa- 
tion sliali  be  improved,  and  they  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  comjjanies  of  pioneers;  to  complete  the 
favours  bestowed  upon  them,  they  may  after  a 
icng  time  be  found  worthy  to  be  rejilaced  in  the 
ranks  of  the  conscripts.  Another  means  of  elud- 
ing the  law  respecting  the  conscription  has  been 
followed  by  another  coercive  expedient;  it  is  or- 
dained by  a  recent  decree  that  the  conscripts  who 
mutilate  themselves  in  the  view  of  excmjDling 
themselves  from  military'  service  shall  be  coiiect  • 
ed  into  companies  of  pioneers. 

"  With  regard  to  the  military  situation  of  the 
new  conscripts.  They  do  not  form  .separate  corps. 
Kach  district  of  a  subprefecture  is  destined,  dur- 
it'.g  five  years,  for  the  recruit  of  the  same  corp^ 
of  the  army  ;  the  ofHcers  of  these  corps  reside  in 
ihc  district,  and  conduct  the  conscripts  of  their 
department  to  the  dep6t.  They  are  there  taualit 
to  march,  to  turn  to  the  right  and  left,  to  handle 
the  musket.  I'hey  learn  to  observe  the  word  of 
command.  The  apprenticeship  is  very  super- 
ficial; its  duration  depends  on  circunistattces,  and 
on  the  occasion  the  battalions  have  to  be  complet- 
ed. It  is  six  weeks,  a  month,  or  fifteen  davs ; 
sometimes  the  conscripts  are  sent  directly  to  \h^ 
army,  and  are  drilled  in  a  hurry  into  the  rejjfinjeut 
during  the  moments  of  inaction.  "I^hey  are  ucv.r 
taught  what  they  Jia\e  only  to  forget  in  war. 
There  is  no  time  for  it.     They  are  taught  mcrc'y 
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what  war  requires,  and  war  will  perfect.      Tluis 
initiated, they  are  incorporated  in  the  companies 
in  the  places  marked  by  their  size.     The  leaders 
of  their  file,  tlieir  ri<;ht  and  left  hand   men  serve 
as  examples  to  them  ;  they  march  as  they  do,  and 
practice  supplies  the  defect  of  instruction.     The 
conscripts  enter  on  pay  as  soon  as  they  are  col- 
lected together  in   their  department.     They  are 
paid   on   the   road   and    at   the  depot,  as  all   the 
French  soldiers  are,  that  is  to  say,  very  irregularly. 
The  dress  is  the  last  object  which  is  thought  of. 
Having  received  the  cartouch-box  and  fire-lock, 
they  commonly   spend  their  time  at  the  depot  in 
the  ordinary  cloths  which  they  bring  with  them. 
The  substitutes  are  distinguished  by  their  dress; 
aware  of  the  want  of  the  accommodations  of  clotli- 
ing  in  the  corps,  they  make  it  part  of  their  con- 
tract with  those  for  whom  they  serve  to  be  com- 
pletely equipped.     To   uniform,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  conscripts,   they   sometimes   receive   what  is 
called  a  police- cap  ;  and  in  order  to  give  them  a 
military  air,  it  is  j)laced   on  one  side  of  the  head. 
This  cap  is  very  often  the  only  article  of  dress  the 
conscripts  have  received  when  they  quit  the  depot. 
If  on  the  road  they  pass  through  a  country,  either 
conquered  or  belonging  to  an  ally,  it  is  compelled 
to  clothe  them.   Of  all  existing  soldiers  the  French 
have  the  lca>,t  advantage  in  point  of  appearance, 
as  it  respects  cither  size,  dress,  equipment,  or  the 
handling  or  managing  his  arms. 

*'  The  condemnations  pronounced  by  the  courts 
of  justice  a:j;ainst  refractory  conscripts,  conjoint- 
ly with  their  relations,  bound  for  them  either 
by  proximity  or  engagement,  would  throw  still 
more  light  on  the  species  of  reception  which  the 
conscription  meets  with.  But  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure the  entire  lists  of  these  condemnations,  be- 
cause they  are  not  published  by  the  tribunals,, 
which  communicate  the  particular  sentences  only 
to  the  parties.     In  general  they  even,  conceal  the 
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Tumiber  of  these  condemnaUons;  because  it  mi,<i;ht 
produce  unfavourable  effects  on  the  minds  of  the 
jieople,  and  tend  to  discredit  the  government.  Of 
the  judgments,  pronounced  by  some  of  the  tribu- 
nals the  number  has  however  reached  the  public 
cognizance,  cither  by  the  indiscretion  of  judf>es, 
or   from   some   particular  design  of  the  tribunals 
themselves.  It  was  announced  in  the  public  prints, 
that  in  1805  the  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
sittino-  at  Lille,  condemned  for  the  conscription  of 
the  yt^ar,  135  refractories,  and  the  tribunal  sitting 
at  Client  condemned  70.     It  must  be  remarked 
that  200  conscripts  form  the  maximimi  which  ono 
arrondisscment  of  a  department  can  furnish.     In 
no  city  has  opposition  to  the  conscription  more 
strongly  manifested  itself  tlian  at  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Faber  in  his  clequent  declamation,  compri- 
ses most  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  a- 
gainst  the  conscription,  and  though  they  are  less 
weighty  than  florid,  they  serve  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  resistance,  by  which  the  system  has  been  op- 
posed.   "  The  conscription"  he  says  "  affects  that 
wtiich  is  the  most  important  period  of  life.     At  the 
end  of  his  twentieth  year  a  young  man  has  in  gene- 
ral run  his  preparatory  career  :  the  knowledge  and 
habits  useful  to  liis  future  life  are  acquired  ;  on  a 
view  of  all  his  circumstances,  he  gives  to  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers  an  object  and  chooses  a  situa- 
tion of  life.     If  at  that  moment  the  cruel  trade  of 
arms  comes  to  turn  him  aside  from  his  purpose, 
he  loses,  during  the  years  of  his  laborious  inactivi- 
-ty,  the  knowledge  acquired  with  so  much  pains; 
all  his  connections  are  broken  ;  and  he  fails  in  the 
object  of  his  life.     When  the  call  to  arms  rings 
in  their  ears,  these  are  the  reflections  of  ever}'' 
young  conscript,  of  every  father  of  a  family,  of 
every  mother.     Some   consolation   would  perhaps 
be  felt,  if  at  the  end  of  one  year,  or  even  of  two 
years,   an    absolute  discharge  brought   back    the 
youth  from  bo  dangerous  v.n  experience  for  ever 
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to  his  paternal  home.  But  the  law  knows  only 
how  to  take ;  it  knows  not  how  to  concede.  None 
of  its  provisions  speak  of  the  duration  'btthe  ser- 
vice, or  fix  a  day  for  its  cessation.  Once  entered 
into  the  ranks,  the  conscript  is  a  soldier,  and  it 
is  a  principle  in  France,  as  in  all  military  states, 
to  give  no  soldier  a  discharge  during  the  continu- 
ance of  a  war.  To  this  hour  not  a  conscript 
has  returned  home  by  discharge;  and  had  there 
been  discharges  after  a  period  of  service,  how 
fevr,  alas!  would  have  been  the  conscripts  to  pro- 
fit by  it  ? 

*'  Hitherto  every  cail  to  tlie  consci'iption  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  call  to  death  ;  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  war  has  but  too  fully  justified 
this  inauspicious  manner  of  regarding  it.  As  to 
the  fatal  effects  whicli  every  call  has  produced 
upon  the  industry  of  the  country  ;  who  could 
venture  to  propose  an  estimate  of  them  ?  There 
are  states  in  which,  at  the  age  when  a  youth  is 
swallowed  up  by  the  conscription,  he  is  already 
of  importance  to  the  commonweal,  by  exerting* 
productive  powers,  the  total  of  which  forms  the 
strengtii  and  happiness  of  the  community.  In  the 
raeclianical  professions  how  many  have  completed 
the  term  of  their  apprenticeship  by  the  condition 
of  their  twentieth  year,  and  are  the  source  of  ho- 
nour and  prosperity  to  the  tradesman  ?  Long  be- 
fore that  period  of  life  the  son  of  the  husbandman 
is  the  companion  of  his  father's  labours  ;  and  when 
the  hand  and  the  eye  of  the  son  are  missed  in  the 
field  of  the  father,  the  harvest  will  forcibly  tell 
the  tale  of  his  absence.  What  can  be  a  substitute 
for  the  hand  and  the  eye  of  a  son  ?  It  is  happy 
if  the  paternal  acres  become  not  entirely  waste 
while  the  son  is  coiidenmed  to  carry  the  musket. 

"  The  conscrii)tion  has  been  a  double  calamity 
to  all  the  productive  arts;  while  it  was  carried  off 
from  them  useful  hands,  it  has  enhanced  the  wages 
of  labour.     These  *re  in  a  state  of  progressive  ia^ 
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crease,  whilst  the  situations  which  arc  in  want  of 
hands  sufFor  or  are  ruined.    This  is  a  phenomenon 
which  permits  not  tl:e  fugitive  eye  of  the  stranger 
to  penetrate  to  its  hidden  causes :  he  is  led  to  in- 
fer, from  the  rise  in  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  an 
improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
This  is  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  internal  situa- 
tion of  France  !   In  the  cities  you  hear  at  every 
step  lamentations  on  the  want  of  employment,  at 
the  same  time  that  you  are  hearing  complaints  of 
the  continual  increase  in  the  wages  of  labour.  The 
number  of  the  poor  who  are  supported  by  what 
are  called   the  ojjicers  of  beneficence,  or  assisted 
with   Rumford  soups,  increase   with   the   rise   of 
wages  ;  even  the  capital  itself,  peculiar  as  are  its 
advantages,  is  obliged  to  support,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  700,000,  or  750,000  souls,  100,000  poor; 
yet  the  price  of  labour  in  Paris  has,   during  the 
revolution  and  the  war,  nearly  doubicd-      This 
paradox  is  explained  when  we  see  that  the  con- 
Bcripiion  has  carried  the  failure  in  the  number  of 
hands  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  failure  in  the 
demand   for  labour  produced   by  that  revolution 
and  that  war.     The  disastrous  effects  of  the  con- 
scription are  visible,  above  all,  when  the  state  of 
agriculture  is  examined.     The  decline  of  agricul- 
ture  stares  the  observer  in  the  tacc  when  he  com- 
pares the  appearance  of  the  country  at  present 
with  the  appearance  of  its  former  productiveness, 
and  even  each  year  with  that  which  preceded  it. 
The  revolution,  as  is  svell  known,  has  multiplied 
the  number  of  little  proprietors  by  the  division  of 
the  estates  which  formerly   belonged  to  corpora- 
tions or  to  the  privileged  classes,  and  were  sold 
as  national  domains.  These  small  proprietors  have 
in  a  peculiar  manner  sulfered  by  the  conscriptioH. 
P'ach  of  them,  desirous  of  founding  his  prosperity 
on  the  soil  which  had  become  his  palnmony,  com 
prehended  the  labours  of  liis  son   in   the  calcula 
tion  of  the  capital   with  which  he  hoped  to  make 
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good  t])e  culiivation  of  iiis  land.  In  erery  countiy 
the  son  of  the  husbandman  is  the  principal  article 
of  his  wealth.  But  all  these  calculations  and  the 
just  hopes  which  he  founded  upon  them  are  cruel- 
ly destroyed.  Every  year  a  demand  is  made  upon 
him  for  one  of  his  sons.  The  loss  to  the  father 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country  is  in- 
calculable ;  not  only  are  the  crops  of  the  husband- 
man abridged,  but  he  is  obliged  to  contract  debts 
to  supply  the  void  created  in  his  capital,  for  which 
the  state  obliges  him  to  pay  such  high  interest ; 
no  loans  can  supply  the  place  of  the  son  ;  no  mer- 
cenary labour  is  equally  valuable  with  his ;  the 
new  proprietor  becomes  involved  in  inextricable 
difficulties ;  and  an  immense  mass  of  misery  is 
created  year  after  year  over  the  whole  surface  of 
France." 

A  more  diffuse  and  vehement  complaint  could 
not  have  been  urged  by  a  common  journali&t> 
yet,  when  it  is  examined  it  appears  altogether  il- 
lusory, and  is  applicable  to  war  itself  in  any 
form;  and  not  to  this  mode  of  raising  a  fnilitarj 
force  more  than  to  any  other.  If  these  pathetic 
strains  were  directed  generally  against  the  military 
aiiiljition,  that  wades  after  ranks  and  ribbons, 
through  the  entrails  and  blood  of  the  3'outh  of 
all  countries,  they  would  be  strictly  appropriate  j 
but  applied  to  tlie  conscription  they  are  fallacious. 
The  whole  of  the  objections  to  this  mode  of  re- 
cruiting the  army,  that  have  been  urged  from 
its  first  institution,  until  the  present  time,  class 
themselves  under  three  heads,  comprehending  its 
inju.stice,  its  crueitj-,  and  its  efl'ects  upon  the 
])()!itical  state  of  the  country  in  a  statistical  point 
of  viiiw. 

Now  in  cojisidering  this  latter  branch  of  the 
lamentation,  divested  of  the  oratory  of  the  gazette 
writers,  the  siui])Ic  amount  of  it  is,  that  from  60,000 
to  200,000  youths  in  the  vigour  of  life,  out  of  the 
itnmcn>c  population  of  France,  have  been  annually 
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-^v'lth drawn  from  active  labour,  to  be  employed  ' 
in  the  army  ;  can  any  dccl.iuiicr  seriously  believe 
that  either  the  population,  the  a<>riciilture,  or 
manufactories  of  France,  have  suffered  more  by 
that  number  having-  been  taken  in  the  form  of  the 
conscription,  than  if  they  had  been  called  out  by 
the  Austrian,  the  Russian,  the  Prussian,  the  Brit- 
ish, or  even  by  the  old  French  mode  of  raisin*^ 
recruits? 

He  cannot,  and  tlierefore  his  complaint  ono;]>t 
to  be  directed  against  war  generally,  and  against 
Buonaparte,  especially  for  having  unnecessarily 
carried  it  on  ;  but  then  the  argument  should  have 
been  sustained  upon  the  ground  of  the  inhumanity 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
not  by  such  reasoning  as  we  have  seen  adduced. 
A  person  must  be  in  a  state  of  dotage,  before  he 
can  believe  that  the  annual  waste  of  2U0,000  men, 
could  produce  the  dilapidation  in  France  attribut- 
ed to  the  conscription.  AV'hen  people  talk  of 
husbandry  or  handicrafts,  sull'ering  by  the  men 
being  withdrawn,  they  would  do  well  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  there  was  an)'  deficiency  of  play- 
ers, or  pcrruquiers,  or  valets,  or  waiters,  or  of  any 
other  class  of  tliose  important  personages;  and 
they  would  find,  that  the  eight  theatres  of  Paris, 
and  the  theatres  of  all  the  provinces,  found  plenty 
of  performers  for  the  stage,  and  of  beaux  for  t»heir 
scats,  from  Pwadi's  jusqii'au  partem-^  notwith- 
standing this  outcry  about  the  scarcity  of  men. 

We  will  admit  all  that  may  be  said  of  the  im- 
policy and  wickedni'ss  of  political  measures,  that 
can  only  succeed  in  proportion,  as  they  occasion 
a  waste  of  human  life,  supposing  those  censures  to 
be  applied  to  all  such  measures,  and  to  every  state 
alike.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  com- 
plaint of  t!ie  anti- conscriptionists,  solves  itself  into 
a  mere  balance  of  the  advantage>  and  disadvan- 
tages, that  France  has  suffered  uneler  this  system  ; 
and  t^joy  have  chosc4i  to  consider  only  one  side  of 
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the  question.  Those  who  affirm,  as 'Mr.  Faber 
has  done,  that  "  the  disasterous  effects  of  the  con- 
scrijition  are  visible  in  tiie  dechne  of  agricu-lture," 
should  withhold  their  assertion  just  long  enongh 
to  allow  themselves  time  to  calculate  what  portion 
of  the  conscription  was  drawn  from  persons  en- 
gaged in  agiiculturc,  or  any  other  useful  employ- 
iTient.  When  it  is  tragically  represented,  that 
one  third  of  the  prefects,  mayors,  and  municipal 
councils,  have  their  sons  among  the  conscripts, 
surely  it  is  not  intended  to  say,  that  these  youths 
would  have  followed  the  plough,  if  they  had  not 
been  called  to  the  army:  and  if  useful  occupations 
only  suffer  in  proportion  as  they  are  deprived  of 
the  hands  employed  in  them  ;  it  will  be  found  that 
fewer  persons  of  that  description  are  taken  by  this 
systeu),  than  by  any  other.  All  that  has  been 
said  upon  this  subject  is  false,  and  so  is  the  pre- 
tended diminution  in  the  population  ;  for  if  there 
has  been  a  waste  of  life  by  the  war,  there  has  also 
been  a  saving  from  the  particular  condition  in 
which  France  has  been  placed-  The  ocean  and 
the  colonies, have  not  swallowed  up  the  numbers 
that  would  have  been  consigned  to  them,  if  France 
had  been  under  another  regime.  If  the  declaimers 
will  compare  the  annual  consumption  of  the  ma- 
rine and  the  colonies  with  that  of  the  conscription, 
they  will  find  that  they  have  wholly  mistaken  the 
ground  of  their  own  complaints. 

Upon  the  point  of  cruelty,  it  would  be  idfe  to 
spend  a  word  ;  nobody  will  pretend  that  it  is  more 
cruel  to  waste  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  prefects 
and  mayors,  than  those  of  peasants  and  artizans. 
The  real  evil  then  is  the  injustice  of  the  war,  and 
the  author  of  it  would  have  been  equally  censura- 
ble, if  his  projects  had  been  carried  on  by  any 
other  means.  The  other  point,  its  injustice,  is 
more  important,  and  deserves  a  direct  contradic- 
tion. It  is  not  the  injustice,  but  the  justice  of  the 
conscription  that  has  wccited  the  clamour,  and  the 
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wisdom  of  the  sys*cm  is  evinced  by  ita  inherent 
power  of  thwarting  the  projects  of  despotism, 
whenever  it  may  attempt  to  carry  on  unjust  and 
unnecessary  wars.  ■  The  ambition  of  a  tyrant,  has 
a  certain  hmit,  where  every  family  under  his  rale 
must  equally  feel  the  scourj^e.  It  is  only  when 
despots  are  artful  enougii  to  purchase  tlie  com- 
pliance of  the  great,  by  throwing  the  weight  of 
sufferings  upon  the  poor  and  helpless,  that  they 
can  assume  the  attitude  of  invaders  in  defiance  of  ^ 
the  public.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  conscription 
to  excite  universal  enquiry,  and  the  cause  must  be 
good  to  which  a  people  possessing  any  voice  or 
])ower  in  a  state,  will  cheerfully  sacrilice  the  flow- 
er of  their  families,  for  a  leiigth  of  time.  We  Liud 
the  conscription  for  its  equitable  principle,  which 
subjects  all  who  have  an  interest  in  war  to  its  in-, 
conveniences,  equally  with  the  rest  of  a  nation,,  ^ 
We  will  not  censure  Buonaparte  with  its  con- 
sequences, because  we  do  not  allow  him  the  credit 
of  having  originated  it.  He  has  incurred  a  degree 
of  odium  on  acconnt^of  his  wars,  which  no  other 
tyrant  ever  incurred,  however  infamous  were  the 
means  by  which  they  recruited  their  arinies;  and 
lie  would  have  escaj^ed  all  this  odium  if  he  had 
adopted  another  system,  however  unjusl,  cruel,  or 
depopulating  it  might  have  been,  provided  he  had 
spared  tLe  children  of  the  rich,  and  only  takea 
those  of  "the  poor. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Proceedings  in  the  Peninsula  subsequent  to  the 
Retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore. — Seizure  and  Abandon- 
vient  of  Oporto  Inj  the  French  — Battle  of  Tula- 
vera. — Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  elexxited  to  the  Peer- 
age. 


f^S  the  Emperor  was  now  free  to  direct  liis  un- 
divided attention  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  Peninsula,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  take  a  retrospect  of 
the  operations  of  the  belligerent  forces  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where,  during  the  campaign  the 
struggle  had  been  furiously  maintained  by  the 
Imperial  legions,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
armies  that  France  had  been  obliged  to  transport 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  the  British  main 
army  was  expelled  from  Corunna,  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  resolved  to  exert  what  powers  they 
could  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy.  In  fact 
they  were  stimulated  in  their  exertions  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  large  British  force  continuing  in 
possession  of  Portugal  to  keep  the  Imperialists  at 

A  liberal  sprinkling  of  British  officers  received 
commands  in  the  Portuguee  army,  and  Sir  W, 
Beresford  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Bra- 
j^anza  to  the  chief  command,  with  the  rank  of 
Field  Marshal. 

The  French  Marshals  Soult,  Ney,  Augereau, 
and  Victor,  with  Kellerman,  Sebastian!,  and  other 
generals  of  the  first  rate  talents,  were  co-operating 
during  most  of  the  spring  in  a  combined  move- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  facilitate  the  pos- 
session of  Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  Seville,  before  re- 
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inforcements  could  he  sent  out  from  England. — 
Meanwhile  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain  and  the 
Regency  of  Portugal  displayed  a  considerable 
share  of  coolness  and  intrepedity.  As  Soult  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Minho,  he  endeavoured  to  wih 
over  the  Portuguese  by  soothing  Proclamations, 
but  these  only  served  to  call  forth  the  most  re- 
proachful replies  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette,  and  to 
alFord  opportunities  for  rciteratinsr  the  chartjes  of 
dissimulation  and  treachery,  with  which  his  go- 
vernment had  been  previously  so  largley  debited. 

In  Spain  too,  the  war  of  proclamations  formed 
rather  a  copious  appendix  to  that  of  arms  ;  yet 
the  Junta  found  tin)e  to  employ  itself  upon  a  va- 
riety of  useful  objects,  especially  in  concluding  a 
formal  Treaty  of  Peace  with  England,  and  in  lay- 
ing the  basis  lor  a  free  and  representative  Govern- 
ment. Marquis  Wellesley,  the  British  Ambassador 
to  tiie  Junta,  negociated  various  arrariRements  for 
the  intercourse  oi  the  combined  troops,  and  assist- 
ed by  his  councils  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
assembling  the  General  Cortes,  as  the  surest  means 
of  calling  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  country. 
Whilst  the  French  army  in  tlie  West  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  get  possession  of  Oporto,  those  of 
the  East  were  obliged  to  retire  from  both  Figueras 
and  Valencia. 

Early  in  May  a  largo  British  force,  which  had 
been  dispatched  from  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  ready  to  de- 
part from  Lisbon  to  meet  the  enemy,  whilst  the 
armies  of  Romana  and  of  Beresford  were  to  im- 
pede him  in  his  retreat.  Notwithstanding  the  lofty 
j)roclainution3  of  the  French,  they  were  actually 
suffering  two  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  war- 
riors can  encounter,  want  of  provisions  and  want 
of  intelligence  :  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  they 
could  not  persuade  themselves  that  the  British 
Government  would  send  a  new  force  over  until 
it  was  actually  ready  to  beat  up  their  quarters ; 
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and  in  search  of  the  former  they  were  obliged  to 
spread  themselves  over  a  large  surface,  relying 
more  upon  the  rcmiissness  of  their  antagonists,  than 
upon  their  own  means.  There  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  the  Spanish  commanders  had  anti- 
cipated the  movements  of  the  English  general,  so 
far  as  to  have  secured  the  pass  of  Salamonde, 
Soult  and  his  army  must  have  been  cut  off. 

On  the  .ipproach  of  the  British  army,  Oporto 
.  was  abandoned,  and  the  retreat  was  continued  vvitli 
the  utmost  precipitation  from  the  11th  u?Uil  the 
17tlj  of  Ma}',  wl^cn  Sir  Arthur  discontinued  the 
pursuit  and  esta  ilished  his  head-quarters  at  Monte 
Alegre,  "  Here"  b-ays  he,  "  I  found  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  a  road  through  the  mountains  tovvards 
Orense,  by  which  it  woidd  be  difficult,  if  not  im-r 
possible,  for  me  to  overtake  him.  He  commenced 
this  retreat  by  liestroying  a  great  proportion  of  his 
guns  and  ammunition:  he  afterwards  destroyed 
the  remainder  of  both,  and  a  great  proportion 'of 
his  bagg  ige,  and  kept  nothing  except  what  the 
soldiers  or  a  few  mules  could  carry.  He  has  left 
behind  him  sick  and  wounded  ;  and  the  road  from 
Penafiel  to  Monte  A!egre  is  stiewed  with  the  car- 
cases of  horh>cs  and  mules,  and  French  soldiers,  who 
were  put  to  death  by  tiie  y)easantry  before  our  ad- 
vanced guard  could  save  then).  I'his  last  circum- 
stance is  the  natund  effect  of  the  warfare  which  the 
enemy  have  carried  on  in  tnis  country.  Their  sol- 
diers "have  plundered  and  murdered  the  peasantry 
at  their  pleasure ;  and  I  have  seen  many  persons 
hanging  in  the  trees  by  the  sides  of  the  road,  exe- 
cuted for  no  reason  that  I  could  learn,  excepting 
that  they  have  not  been  friendly  to  the  Freiich  in- 
vasion and  usurpation  of  the  government  of  their 
country  ;  and  the  route  of  their  coluinn  on  their 
xetreat  could  be  traced  by  the  smoke  of  the  villages 
fco  which  they  set  fire.  We  have  taken  about  £00 
prisoners  :  upon  the  whole,  the  enemy  has  not  lost 
less  than  a  fourth  of  his  army,  and  all  his  artillery 
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and  equipments,  since  we  attacked  liim  upon  the 
Vougu. — Xo  measure  which  I  could  take  was  omit- 
ted to  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  if  an  army  throws  away  all  its  can- 
non, cijuipmcnts,  and  baggage,  and  every  thing 
which  can  strengthen  it,  and  can  enable  it  to  act 
together  as  a  body,  and  abandon  all  those  who  are 
entitled  to  its  protection,  but  add  to  its  weight  and 
impede  its  progress,  it  must  be  able  to  march  by 
roads  through  \vhich  it  cannot  be  followed  with 
any  prospect  of  being  overtaken  by  an  army  which 
has  not  made  the  same  sacrifieesi  It  is  impossibio 
to  say  too  much  of  the  exertions  of  the  troops. 
The  rain  was  constant,  and  the  roads  almost  im- 
practicable :  but  they  have  persevered  in  the  pur- 
suit to  the  la.st,  and  were  generally  on  their  march 
from  day-light  in  the  morning  liil  dark.  The- ■ 
brigade  of  guards  were  at  the  head  of  the  column^ 
and  set  a  laudable  example  ;  and  in  an  affair  vvitii 
the  enemy's  rear  guaid  on  the  evening, ol'  the  IGth, 
they  conducted  themselves  remarkable  well." 

The  French  generals  Were  so  conscious  of  their 
desperate  situation  at  that  pavticular  period,  that 
their  principal  reliance  seemed  to  be  placed  upon 
the  arts  with  which  they  cojld  conceal  th.cir  situa- 
tion from  their  own  armies.  l"he  Allies  were  o- 
bliged  to  confide  in  the  pen,  as  v/ell  as  the  sword  ; 
and  therefore  before  the  commencement  of  ot- 
fcnsive  operations,  Marshal  Berc^ford  had  endeav- 
oured to  unmusk  the  artifices  of  the  generals, 
liy  addressing  the  following  Proclamation  to  th« 
French  troops : 

PKOCLAMATION. 

"  ^VH^REAS  Marshal  Soult  (who  styles  himself  Governor  oi 
Portugal)  although  he  is  pcrfccily  aware  of  the  critical  siiua- 
ticn  in  which  he  has  placed  hitnseif,  hut  which  he  endeavour-; 
to  conceal  from  the  utifonunate  troops  whom  iie  sacrifices  to  thtf 
boundless  arubition  of  a  tyrant,  cir<julates  false  reports  and  iu- 
ttUigence  of  tb«  »car  arrifal  of  Baonapan^;  at  th?  head  of  .» 
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French  army  of  80,000  men,  in  order  to  deceive  the  public 
with  regard  to  thc'dangtrs  by  which  he  is  threatened.  Mar- 
shal Beresford,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  people  of  thcNorth 
of  Pertugal,  and  the  French  army,  and  convince  them  ■  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  above  reports,  thinks  it  right  to  pu'.lish  the 
foJlowing  intercepted  letter,  written  to  Marshal  Soult  by  Ge- 
neral Kellerman,  who  says  that  he  commands  the  French  force 
in  Upper  Spain.  When  it  is  ascertained  that  a  general  pub- 
lishes falsehoods  in  one  case, -his  army  and  the  public  at  large 
will  know  how  to  appreciate  his  accounts  on  other  occasions, 
iklarshal  Soult  is  p^^fectly  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  situation, 
but  endeavours  to  conceal  them  from  his  troops ;  and  the 
couriers,  of  whose  arrival  he  boasts,  did  probably  arrive  from 
some  part  of  the  position  of  his  corps,  two  or  three  leagues  dis- 
tant. Ihey  could  not  at  least  come  either  from  France  or 
Spain,  his  communlcaiioii  with  these  countries  being  entirely 
intercepted. 

hv.iTZ'R  from  General  Kellekman. 

dated,  Va.iadolid,  March  31, 1809. 
Sir, 
"  liis  Imperial  Majesty  having  ordered  the  Duke  of  Istri'a 
to  join  him,  has  entrusted  me  with  the  command  of  the  French 
forces  In  Upper  Spain.  I  received  the  letters  which  you  wrote 
him  from  Berin.  I  sent  copies  thereof  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,. 
and  the  Prince  of  Neufchatcl,  and  transmitted  the  letter  wliich 
was  addressed  to  the  duke,  to  his  highness.  ^iaI■shal  Bes- 
sieres  set  out  for  Germany  on  the  IGth  instant,  and  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  with  every  person  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
household.  On  the  i'Oth  war  against  Austria  was  declared  ;. 
but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  Emperor  will  proceed  to 
the  Inner  Tagliamentg.  My  position  in  Spain  is  rather  critical; 
liut  I  occupy  the-  plain  country  with  a  considerable  body  of 
horse,  although  I  am  destitute  of  infantry.  I  am  watching  the 
movements  of  the  army  of  Asturias,  and  of  the  troops  of  Ro- 
maua,  who  obstructs  our  communication  with  the  provinces 
they  occupy.  I  am  not  able  to  do  v/hat  I  could  wish,  but 
send  strong  reconnoitcring  parties  to  Braganza  and  Miranda,, 
and  do  all  1  ran  to  keep  the  people  between  this  place  and 
Madrid  in  order,  whom  1  know  to  be  disaffected.  Your  bro- 
ther has  arrived  here,  but  I  do  not  see  how  be  will  be  able  to 
rejoin  as  he  wishes.  The  war  in  Germany,  produced  by  the 
intrigues  and  gold  of  England,  cannot  but  be  attended  with 
the  most  dreadful  consccjuences  for  us,  and  must  for  the  pre- 
sent render  our  situation  extremely  critical.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect any  reinforcements,  unless  the  Duke  ofElchingen  should 
be  able  to  send  you  some,  of  which  I  cannot  judge,  as  I  have 
not  the  le^t  communication  with  liim ;  imd  all  Gailicja  ij  u\  a 
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State  of  insurrection.  I  send  you  this  letter  b)' a  persnh  iii 
whom  I  pLice  much  corifideoce,  and  who  is  worthy  of  yours, 
&c.  (Signed)  Kellkrman. 

I'.  S.  Turkey  has  made  ppace  with  England  j  there  are 
insurrections  in  every  part  of  Germany." 

"  Soldiers,  who  compose  the  French  armyj  such  are  the  re- 
ports which  your  Commanders  spreads  among  you,  and  such 
is  the  true  intelligence  which  the  French  Gener:.ls  endeavour 
to  conceal  i rem  the  people,  who  are  so  utifonunate  as  to  be 
subjected  to  their  power. 

(^Signed)  W.  C.  Beresford, 

Mnrskil  and  Commander  in  Chief* 
Head  Quarters,  Tomas,  the  20th  of  yVpril,  1809." 

The  French  Ministry  were  so  nnich  alarmed  by 
the  credit,  that  the  British  statements  acquired, 
sanctioned  as  they  were  by  the  fact  of  their  armies 
retreating  towards  IMath-id,  that  t'.iev  thouglit  pro- 
per to  enter  into  an  official  detail  of  the  campaign  ; 
and  to  attempt  to  restore  confidence,  by  endeav- 
ourins;  to  prove  that  they  were  merely  drawing; 
the  Allies  within  the  vortex  of  their  power. 

BULLETIN. 

Paris,  Tune  22. 
*'  Alex.  Crirnrdin,  Colonel  of  the  8th  rr^i-  of  dragoons,  and 
M.  Brun^  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Daimatia,  have  pass- 
ed through  this  city  on  their  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty   in  Austria,  with  dispatches  from  their  ex- 
cellencies the   Dukes  of  J)a!matia  and  Fichingen,   copies  of 
which  have  been  delivered  to  the  war  minister.  We  now  shall 
anticipate  the  details  which  will  be  given  out  of  the  dispatches 
forwarded  to  ihe   Kmp>.Tor,  by  stating  all  the  paniciiiars  re- 
specting the  second  corpg  of  tlie  army  of  Spain  since  the  month 
of  January.      They  have  been  so  misrepresented,  as  well  in 
France  as  in  bpr.in,  by  relations  taken  from  English  papers, 
and  by  erroneous  rumours,  to  which  the  interruption  in  thft 
communication  between  the  various  corps  of  the  army  had 
given  birth,  that  it   becomes  necessary  to  relate  them  in  the 
order  which  the  date  naturally  points  out.     After  the  em- 
barkation of  the  English  at  Corunna,  Jan.  17th,  his  excclU  ncy 
the  Marshal   Duke  of  Daimatia  marched  towards   Portugal 
through  Santiago  and  Vigo.    The  difficidiies  which  he  ex- 
perictKed  in  endeavouring  to  cross  the  Munho  so  near  its  junc- 
tiou  with  the  sea,  compelled  him  to  ascend  its  banks  as  far  as 
Urenie,  where  ht  arrived  the  5ih  of  March,  and  from  thctuc 
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began  his  operations    The  6th  of  March  he  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  Minho,   at  Orense,  and  on  his  way  to  Chaves  met: 
withRomana's  army,  which  |je  tlcfeated  at  luzo,  Aliaritz,  and 
Osogne,  near  Monterey,  destroying  the  rear-guard,  consist- 
ing of  3,000  men,  taking  2,000  prisoners  and  some  standards. 
The  enemy  then  retreated  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  the  vale 
of  Oez,    The  13th  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Dah-naiia  appear- 
ed before  Chaves,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  invested 
this  place,  which  capitulated  three  days  after.     ]ts  garrison, 
composed  of  several  thousand  peasants  and  some  militia,  were 
sent  back  to  their  habitations.  The  I Gth  March,  his  excellency 
marched  against  Braga,  where  the  army  of  the  Portuguese 
insurgents  had  taken  a  position.     The  badness  of  the  roads  de- 
layed the  arrival  of  the  artillery  until  the  I'Jih,  when  the  enemy 
were  attacked.     Their  force  was  estimated  at  20,000  men, 
which   were  entirely  overthrown.     They  lost  6,000  and  all 
their  artillery,  and  retreated  upon   Oporto.     The  t^'kh,  the 
second  corps  arrived  before  Oporto,  where  all  the  Portuguese 
northern  armies  were  collected  in  an  intrenched  camp  flanked 
with  redoubts,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery.     Two 
days  were  spent  in  skirmishes,  and  the  French  troops  found 
in  the  redoubts,  of  which  thev  took  possession,  a  shelter  from 
the  cannon  of  the  enemy.      The  29th,  tlie  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
fought  a  battle  as  glorious  as  memorable,  in  which  the  French 
displayed  their  usual  enthusiastic  valour.     Upwards  of  10,000 
Portuguese  were  killed  or  taken,  and  the  enemy  lost  not  only 
the  artillery  planted  on  their  intrenchmcnts,  but  their  field  ■■ 
pieces.     This  day  put  the  second  corps  of  the  army  in  posses- 
sion of  more  than  200  pieces  of  cannon.     FVom  the  SOth  ©? 
March  to  May  10,  the  2nd  corps  was  employed  in  establishing 
in  that  part  of  a  country  not  wholly  conquered,  his  communica* 
tion  with  the  6th  corps  that  remained  in  Callicia;  large  de- 
tachments were  sent  to  Guimtiraens  and  Valencia,  in  order  to 
bring  the  magazines  which  had  been  left  at  Tuy,  and  to-scour 
the  country.     General  Loison,  whose  death  the  English  had 
falsely  ptiblished,  was  detached  with  the  same  intent  against 
j^marante,  Villa  Real,  and  the  adjacent  country,  with  2,500 
infantry,  and  GOO  horse.     The  10th  of  May,  the  vanguard  of 
the  dukt's  army  was  on  the  Vouga.     It  was  attacked  by  sev- 
eral thousands  of  foot,  1,500  horle,  and  6  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  formed  a  part  of  General  Wellesley's  army,  lately  land- 
fid  in  Portugal.      The  vangard  retreated  behind  Feyra,.  and 
on  the  i  1th  re-crossed  the  Douro,  with  the  division  of  General 
Mermet.     'i'he  increase  of  the  British  force  in  Portugal,  and 
that  of  the  Portuguese  insurgents,   through  the  influence  of 
British  gold,  had  as  early  as  the   10th,  determined  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  to  effect  his  retreat  through  Amarante,  Villa  Real, 
and  iiraganza,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  i3ouro.     But 
a  numerous  corps  of  English  andPortuguesc  having  compeUeiA 
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General  Loison  to  evacuate  Amaratitc,  the  duke  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  pass  through  the  defilcs^f  Salamonde,  and  in  order 
to  gain  two  marches. on  the  encvvl^',  to  sacrifice  a  few  pieces  of 
cannon  aiid  their  caissons,  whidi  he  ordered  to  be  destroyed, 
and  the  remains  which  coiild  prove  of  no  use  to  the  En^iish. 
U'he  latter  not  having  been  able  to  gain  any  advantage  on  the 
second  corps  during^  ilie  retreat,  the  only  action  \vhich  took 
place  was  with  our  rear-guard  at  Oporto,  the  English  having 
found  means  lo  convey  on  the  riiiht  bank  of  the  Minho  about 
1,000  infantry  and  60  horse,  they  have  swelled  this  trifling  en- 
gagement into  a  battle,  the  pompous  relation  of  which  (in  no 
pomt  of  view  a  miliiary  one)  has  had  no  other  end  than  lo  de- 
ceive the  pe-tple  of  London,  and  perhaps,  ihe  ministers  them- 
selves, in  order  to  repay  ihem  for  the  immense  sums  of  money 
which  this  expedition  must  have  cost  the  British  treasury.     Oq 
the  19th  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  at  Allaritz:  the 
rOth  he  crossed  the  Minlro  at  Orense;  and  the  23d  formed  a 
communication  wlih  the    Duke  of  Ekhingen   himself  and. the 
corps  under  his  command.     The  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
iTiatia's  army  into  Gallicia  has  been  useful  under  every  point 
of  view.     It  has  dispersed  bands  of  armed  peasants,  who  pro- 
fiting by  the  movements  of  the   Duke  of  Ekhingen   against 
Oviedo,  had  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  Santiago  and 
Lugo,  assisted  by  the  few  English  troops  who  still  occupy  Vigo, 
buch  was  the  stare  of  things  in  Gallicia  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Minho,  during  the  iirst  days  ot  June,  and  the  I'^nglish  seemed 
Jirtle'  inclined  to  try  their  courage  v/iih  the  2d  and  Tth  corps 
after  iheir  junction." 

The  English  did  cjct  possession  of  Ferrol,  Cor- 
ruuna,  (kc.  and  by  annoying;  the  whole  coast  from 
Cape  Finistcrre  to  the  Giilph  of  Bayonnc,  they 
rendered  it  impossible  for  ihe  encniy  to  supply 
his  wants  by  means  of  the  sea-ports,  and  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  a  distance  from  the  Portuguese 
frontiers,  in  order  to  draw  his  supi)Iies  from  the 
interior  of  Spain. 

Whatever  hesitation  tfic  French  mip,ht  discover 
in  the  proceedin<;  of  the  English  General,  was  not 
the  result  of  want  of  courage,  but  arose  out  of 
the  necessity  which  he  began  to  he!  of  so  adapting 
and  mddelli'ng  his  plans,  as  to  bring  iiim  into  co- 
operation with  those  of  the  Spanish  generals,  who 
were  least  likely  to  be  rendered  uutractable  by 
the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  thcir^  nation. 
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Not  havinp:  a  general  command,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  humour  and  defer  to  minds  stultified 
and  besotted :  a  little  time  was  therefore  profitably 
thrown  away  in  endeavouring  to  assort  and  select 
such  officers  as  might  at  least  be  manageable.  At 
length  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  Marquis  Romana 
on  the  frontiers  of  Leon  and  Estramadura,  and  to 
push  on  towards  Madrid  in  conjunction  with  the 
army  of  General  Cuesta;  augmented  by  the  dif- 
ferent Spanish  corps  rcattered  throughout  those 
Provinces,  and  mustered  on  the  Alberche  prepar- 
atory to  a  grand  onset,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  have  been  decisive  to  the  fate  of  Spain.  The 
conflict  commenced  in  the  plains  of  Talavera,  and 
as  it  Mas  amongst  the  most  glorious  in  its  issue, 
besides  comprising  the  largest  force  that  had  ever 
been  fought  by  the  British  on  the  Continent;  it 
deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  gallant  commander's 
own  words. 

Dispatch  from  Lisutejiarii  General  the  Right  Honour ahli 

Sir   Artiteur   Wellksley,  to  Lord    Viscount 

Castlereagh. 

Ta.avera,  29th  July,  1 809. 

My  Lord 
*'  General  Cuesta  followed  the  enemy's  mnrch  with  his 
army  from  the  Alberche  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  as  far  as 
Santa  Olalla,  and  ptished  forward  his  advanced  guard  as  far 
as  Torrijos.  For  the  reawns  stated  to  your  lordship  in  my 
dispatch  of  the  21-ih.  1  moved  only  two  divisions  of  infantry 
and  a  brigade  ofcavelry  across  tlie  Alb>^rcheto  Casalegos,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sherbrooke,  with  a 
view  to  keep  up  the  communication  between  General  Cuesta 
and  me,  and  with  Sir  I\.  Wilson's  corps  at  Escalona.  It  ap- 
pears that  General  Venegas  had  not  carried  into  execution 
'hat  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  which  related  to  his  corps, 
and  that  he  was  siill  at  J^amiel,  in  La  Mancha ;  and  the  ene- 
my in  the  course  of  the  -4ih,  25th,  and  'irjth,  collected  all  his 
forces  in  this  part  of  Spain,  between  Torrijos  and  Toledo, 
leaving  but  a  small  corps  of  2,000  men  in  fhit  place.  His 
united  army  thus  consisted  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Victor,  of 
that  of  General  Sebastiani,  and  of  7  or  3,000  men,  the  guards 
^f  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  and  it  v,-as 
Commanded  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  aided  by  Marshals  Jcurdan- 
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and  Victor,  and  General   Scbasiiani.     On  the  26th  General 
CJuesta's  advanced  guard  was  attacked   near  Torrijos,   and 
obliged  to  fall  back,  and  the  general  retired  with  his  army  on 
that  day  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Albenhe,  General  Slierbrooke 
continuing  at  Casalet;os,  and   the  enemy  at  Santa  Olalla.     It 
was  then  obvious,  that  the  enemy  intended  to  try  the  result  of 
a  general  action,  for  which  the  best  position  appeared  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Talavera,  and  General  Cuesta  having 
consented  to  take  up  this  position  on  the  morning  of  the  GTth, 
I  ordered  General  Sherbrooke  to  retire  with  his  corps  to  its 
station  in  the  line,  leaving  General  M'Kenzie  with  a  division 
of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  as  an   advanced  post  in 
the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  AHjerche,  which  covered  our  left 
flank.     The  position  taken  up  by  the  troops  at  'I'ahivera  ex- 
tended rather  more  than  two  miles;  the  ground  was  open  upon 
the  left,  where  the  British  army  was  statimied,  and  it  was  com- 
manded bv  a  height,  on  which  was  in  echellon  and  in  second 
line  a  division  of  infantry  under  the  orders  of  Major-General 
Hill.     'Ihere  was  a  valley  between  this  height,  and  a  range  of 
inountains  still  further  on  the  left,  which  valley  was  not  at  first 
occupied,  as  it  was  commanded  by  tlie  heiglu  before  mention- 
ed ;   and  the  range  of  mountams  appeared  two  distant  to  have 
any  influence  opon  the  expected  action.     The  right,  consisting 
of  Spanish  troops  extended  immediately  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Talavera  down  to  the  Tagus.     This  part  of  the   eround  was 
covered  hv  olive  trees,  and  much  intersected  by  banks  and 
ditches..     The  high  road  leading  from  the  bridge  over  the  Al- 
berche,  was  defended  by  a  heavy  battery  in  front  of  a  church, 
which  was  occupied  by  Spanish  infantry.     All  the  avenues  to 
the  town  were  tlefended  in   a  similar  manner;  the  town  was 
occupied,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  infamry  was  form- 
ed in  two  lines  behind  the  banks,  on  the  roads  which  led  from 
the  town  and  the  right,  to  the   left  of  our  position. — in  the 
centre,  between  the  two  armies,  there  was  a  commanding  spot 
of  ground,  on  which  we  had  commenced  to  construct  a  redoubt, 
with  some  open  ground  in  its  rear,     Brigadier-General  Alex- 
ander Campbell  was  posted  at  this  spot  with  a  division  of  in- 
fantrv,  supported  in  his  rear  by  General  Cottons  brigade  of 
dragoons,  and   some   Spanish  cavalry.     At  about  two  o'clock 
on  the  'JTth,  the  enemy  appeared  in  strength  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Alberche,  and  manifested  an  intention  to  attack  Ge- 
neral Mackenzie's  division.  The  attack  was  made  before  they 
could  be  withdrawn ;  but  the  troops  consisting  of  General  Mac- 
kenzie's and  Colonel  Donkin's  brigades,  and  Gener.il  Anson's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  and  supported  by  General  Payne  with  the 
other  four  regiments  of  <avalry.  in  the  plain  between  Talivera 
and  the  wood,  withdrew  in  good  order,  but  with  ^onlL-  loss,  pnr- 
ticuiarly  by  the  2d  battalion  87i!i  regiment,  and  '2d   battalion 
3  l$t  regiment,  in  the  wood. — Upon  this  occasion,  the  steadiness 
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and  diicipllue  of  the  45th  regiment,  and  the  j-th  battahon  60ih 
itgimem,  were  corKpicuoas,  and  i  had  particular  reasons  for 
■  l;eiiig  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Major-General  Mac- 
kenzie withdrew  his  advanced  guard.  As  the  day  advanced, 
the  enemy  appeared  in  larger  numbers  on  the  right  of  the  Al- 
berche,  and  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  advancing  to  a  general 
attack  on  the  cotnV/ined  army.— General  Mackenzie  continued 
to  fail  back  gradually  u})on  the  left  of  the  position  of  the  com- 
bined armies,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  second  hne,-  in  the' 
rear  of  the  Guards,,  colonel  Donkin  being  placed  in  the  sarse 
situation  furtlier  upon  the  left,  in  the  rear  of  the  King's  Ger- 
man Legion. 

The  enemy  immediately  commenced  his  attack  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  by  a  cannonade  upon  the  left  of  our  position; 
and  by  an  atteinpt,  with  his  cavalry,  to  overthrow  the  Spanish 
infantry  posted,  as  I  have  before  stated,  on  the  right :  this  at- 
tempt failed  entirely.     Ir^arly  in  the  night  he  pushed  a  division 
along  itie  valley,  on  the  kfc  of  the  .height  occupied  by  Gene- 
ral  Hill,  of  which  he  gained  a  momentary  possession,  but 
Major-General  Hill  attacked  it  instantly  with  the  bayonet;, 
and  regained  it. — '{his  attack  was  repeated  in  the  night,  but 
failed,  and  again  at  day-light  in  the  mornin-g  of  the  28th,'  by 
two  divisions  of  infantry,  and  was  repulsed  by  Major-General 
Hill.      Major-General  Hill  has  reported  to  me  in  a  particuiar 
mauner  the  conduct  of  the  2'Jih  regirnent,  and  of  the  1st  bat- 
talion 4Sih  regiment  in  these  dilierent  affairs,  as  well  as  that 
of  Major-General  Trlson  and  Brigadier-General  Stewart. — 
We  have  lost  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  defeii^e 
of  this  important  point  in  our  possession  ;  among  others  I  can- 
not ayoid  to  mention  Brigade-Major   Fordyce,  and  Brigade- 
Major  Gardner  ;  and  Major-General  Hill  was  himself  wound- 
ed, but,  1  am  happy  to  say,  but  slightly.     I'he  defeat  of  this 
attempt  was  followed  about  noon  by  a  general  attack  with  the 
enemy's  whole  force  upon  the  whole  of  that  part  of  tiie  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  British  army. — In  consequence  of  the 
repeated  attenipts  upon  the  height  on  our  left  by  the  valley, 
I  had   placed  two  brigades  of  British  cavalry  in  that  valley, 
supported  in  the  rear  by  the   Due  d'  Albuquerque's  division 
of  Spanish  cavalry. — The  enemy  then  placed  light  infantry  ia 
the  range  of  mountains  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  which  were 
opposed  by  a  division  of  Spanish  infantry  under  Lieutenant- 
General   De  Bassecourt. — The  general  attack  began  by  the 
inarch  of  several  columns  of  infantry  into  the  valley  with  a 
view  to  attack  the  height  occupied  by  Major-General  Hill. 
These  columns  were  immediately  charged  by  the  1st  Germaii 
light  dragoons  and  23rd  dragoons,  under   ti\e  command   of 
General  Anson,  directed  bv  Lieuetnant-General  Payne,  and 
supported  by  General  Fane's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  ;  and 
althoug.h  the  'J2rd  dragoons  sui&red  considerable  loss,  the 
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charge  had  the  cdcct  of  preventing  the  execution  cf  that  part 
of  the  enemy's  plan.  At  ihe  same  time  he  directed  an  auack 
upon  Brigadier-General  Alexander  Campbell's  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  combined  armies,  and  on  the  rig  t  of  the  British. 
This  attack  was  most  successfully  repulsed  by  brig:ider-Ge- 
neral  Campbell,  supported  by  the  King's  regiment  of  Spanish 
cavalry,  and  two  battalions  of  Spanish  hifantry;  and  Briga- 
dier-General Campbell  took  the  enemy's  cannon.  'Ihe 
Brigadier-General  mentions  particularly  the  conduct  of  thc 
yTth,  the  2nd  battalion  Tth,  and  of  the  2nd  battalion  53rd 
regiments,  and  I  was  highly  satisfied  with  the  manner  ia 
which  this  part  of  the  position  was  defended.  An  attack  was 
also  made  at  the  same  time  upon  Lieuienant-General  Sher- 
brooke's  division,  which  Vv-as  on  the  left  and  cer.tre  of  the  1st 
line  of  the  British  army.  This  attack  was  most  gallantly  re- 
pulsed by  a  charge  with  bayonets,  by  the  whole  division,  but 
the  brigade  of  Guards,  which  were  on  the  right,  having  ad- 
vanced too  far,  they  were  exposed  on  their  left  Hank  to  the 
iire  of  the  enemy's  battery,  and  of  their  retiring  columns ;  and 
the  division  was  obliged  to  retire  towards  the  original  posi- 
tion, under  cover  of  the  2nd  line  of  General  Cotton's  brigade 
of  cavalry,  which  I  had  moved  from  the  centre,  and  of  the 
1st  battalion  48th  regiment,  I  had  moved  this  regiment  from 
Its  original  position  on  the  heights,  as  soon  as  I  ooserved  the 
advance  of  the  Guards,  and  it  was  formed  in  the  plain,  and 
advanced  upon  the  enemy,  and  covered  the  formation  of 
Lieutenant-Gencral  Sherbrooke's  division.  Shortly  after  the 
repulse  of  this  general  attack,  in  which  apparently  all  the 
enemy's  troops  were  employed,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
across  the  Alberche,  which  was  conducted  in  the  most  regular 
order,  and  was  ellected  during  the  night,  leaving  in  our  hands 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition,  tumbnls,  and  soinc 
prisoners. — ''I'our  Lordship  will  observe  by  the  inclosed  re- 
turn the  great-loss  which  we  have  sustained  of  \  aluable  offi.-ers 
and  soldiers,  in  this  long  and  hard-fought  action,  wi;h  more 
than  double  our  number:  that  of  the  enemy  has  been  much 
greater.  I  am  informed  that  entire  Inigades  of  infantry  have 
been  destroyed,  and  indeed  the  battalions  that  retreated  were 
much  reduced  in  numbers :  by  all  accounts  their  loss  is  ten 
thousand  men.  Generals  Lapissc  and  Morlot  are  killed; 
Generals  Stbastiani  and  Boulet  wounded. — 1  have  particu- 
larly to  lament  .Major-Gcneral  Mackenzie,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  'J7th;  and  of  Brigadier-General 
J.angworth,  of  the  King's  German  Legion  ;  and  of  Brigadc- 
iMajor  Beckett,  of  the  Guards. — Your  Lord.ship  will  observe, 
that  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
directed  against  the  British  troops,  i  he  Spanish  Comn.andcr- 
jn-Chief,  his  officers  and  troops,  manifested  every  disposition 
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to  render  us  assistance,  and  those  of  them  which  were  engag- 
ed did  their  duty ;  but  the  ground  which  they  occupied  was 
so  important,  and  its  front  at  the  same  time  so  dlfHcult,  that  I 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  urge  them  to  make  any  inovement 
to  the  left  of  the  enemy,  while  he  was  engaged  with  us.  1  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  all  the  officers  and 
troops. — I  am  much  indebted  to  Lieutenant-General  Sher- 
brooke  for  the  assistance  1  received  from  him,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  led  on  his  division  to  the  charge  with 
bayonets:  also  to  Lieutenant-Gcneral  Payne  and  the  cavalry, 
particularly  General  Anson's  brigade,  to  Major-Generals  Hill 
andTilson,  Brigadier-Generals  Alexander  Cambpell,  ICdward 
Stewart,  and  Cameron,  and  to  the  divisions  and  brigades  of 
infantry  under  their  commands  respectively,  particularly  the 
29th  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  White;  the  1st  bat- 
talion 48th,  commanded  by  Colonel  Donnellan,  afterwards 
%vhen  that  officer  was  wounded,  by  Major  Middlemore  ;  the 
Snd  battalion  7rh,  consmanded  by  Lituttnant-Colonel  Sir 
Wm.  Myers;  the  2nd  battalion  53rd,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tehant-Colonel  Bingham  ;  the  D7th,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Lyon  ;  the  1st  battalion  of  detachments,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bunbury,  and  the  2nd  battalion  31st,  com- 
manded by  Major  Watson,  and  of  the  45th,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Guard,  and  5th  battalion  60th,  command- 
ed by  Major  Davy,  on  the  27th. — The  advance  of  the  brigade 
of  Guards  was  most  gallantly  conducted  by  Brigadier- Gene- 
ral Campbell,  and  when  necessary,  that  brigade  retired,  and 
formed  again  in  the  best  order.  The  artillery,  under  Briga- 
dier-General Hovvorth,  was  also,  throughout  these  days,  of 
the  greatest. service,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  assistance  I  received  from  the  chief  engineer  Lieu- 
tenant-Coloriel  .Fletcher,  the  Adjutant-General;  Brigadier- 
General  the  Honourable  C.  Stewart,  and  the  Quarter-Master- 
General  Colonel  Murray,  and  the  officer  of  those  deparimcnjs 
respectively,  and  from  Colonel  Eathurst  and  the  officers  of 
my  personal  sialT:  I  also  received  much  assistance  from 
Colonel  O'Lawlor,  of  the  Spanish  service ;  and  from  Briga- 
dier-General Whittingham,  who  was  wounded  when  bringing 
up  the  two  Spanish  battalions  to  the  assistance  of  Brigadier- 
General  Alexander  Campbell. — I  send  this  by  Captain  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  will  give  your  Lordship  any  further 
information,  and  whom  I  beg  leave  to  recommend. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Arthur  Welleslev. 

The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  British  amounted 
to  near  5,000,  whilst  the  Spaniards  scarcely  suf- 
fered any  loss.  The  enemy  retired  from  the  field, 
but  with  a  force  unbroken  ^  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
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xvas  left  to  g-ather  his  laurel,  but  could  hardly  find 
lime  to  bind  it  on  his  brow  before  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  jiis  own  safety  in  retreat,  without  waiting 
even  to  carry  ofl'his  sick  and  wounded.  The  de- 
sire of  speaking  civilly  of  Allies  excluded  any 
complaint  appearinjy  in  a  ))ublic  document,  but. 
he  could  not  shut  his  eves  to  the  hcart-rendino 
})roofs  of  Spanish  inertness,  which  had  left  the 
Knglish  army  to  bear  the  entire  brunt  of  the  ac- 
tion, with  an  army  equal  in  numbers,  ami  near 
enough  to  mark  ail  the  inflections  and  evolutions 
of  the  battle. 

General  Cuesta,  in  his  report  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  bestowed  the  most  unqualified  praises 
on  the  Britisii  army  and  its  commanders,  an  homage 
which  that  Government  was  equally  ready  to  pay, 
and  which  they  enhanced  immeasurably  by  remov- 
ing from  his  command  a  general  who  evinced  so 
much  more  aptitude  at  bestowing  encomiums, 
than  in  dividing  them.  Cuesta  was  recalled,  and 
^Vellesley  retired  to  Elvas,  taunted  by  the  vulgar 
of  every  country,  with  having  rashly  tempted  dan- 
ger, and  with  owing  more  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
enemy  than  to  his  own  foresight.  In  defiance  of 
appearances,  however,  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's 
knew  how  to  estimate  the  talents  that  had  been 
exerted  in  its  service,  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage, 
with  the  utmost  promptitude,  by  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Wellington,  ofTalevera  and  of  Wellington — 
]3aron  WcUcsley  of  the  Douro. 

Perhaps  the  whole  course  of  time  has  never  pro- 
•  duccd  an  occasion  so  calculated  to  demonstrate 
the  expan-iivc  power  and  immeasurable  grasp  of 
the  human  mind,  as  the  situation  in  which  the 
great  commander  was  at  that  time  jjlaced.  He 
found  himself  at  the  apparent  close  of  a  llevolu- 
tion,  more  extensive  in  its  infiuence,  and  more 
firmly  fixed  thari  any  that  ever  agitated  the  attairs 
of  the  world.     He  had  seen  the  whole  of  his  party 
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prostrated  after  a  series  of  efforts,  every  one  of 
which  would  have  ensured  success  at  any  former 
period,  and  lie  beheld  himself  shut  up  within  a 
nook,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  all  the  ele- 
ments of  desolation  and  terror,  whilst  the  fourth 
'might  have  been  regarded  as  the  boundary  of  des- 
pair, but  for  a  few  occasional  breaks  that  might 
be  discovered  by  the  light  of  an  intermittant  gleam 
of  hope.  Placed  in  the  very  bosom,  as  it  were 
of  chaos  ;  Wellington  saw  that  he  had  to  create  a 
world  anew — he  saw  that  he  had  the  anxiety  of 
his  friends  as  well  as  the  hostility  of  ])is  enemies 
to  subdue,  and  that  in  order  to  attain  his  object, 
he  would  not  only  have  to  conquer  men,  but  to 
acquire  a  habit  of  being  uncontr<dcd  by  time  it- 
self. To  talk  of  the  s;cnius  of  Wcllinoton  would 
be  tame  and  languid — it  was  virtue  that  gave  the 
impetus  to  his  sword.  Amidst  his  other  conquest, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  achieve  one  more 
important  than  all, — the  victory  over  himself.  It 
was  for  him  to  conimand  pride  and  impatience,  to 
remain  unrufFicd  when  ignorance  and  impetuosity 
might  attack  him  ;  and  he  was  to  learn  the  proper 
mixture  of  contempt  and  respect  that  was  due  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  in  order  that  he  mig'it  be 
led  by  no  other  guides  than  his  own  forbearance 
and  judgment.  The  successive  failures  of  all  tlie 
great  men  of  the  age  environed  him  with  lessons 
of  instruction,  equal  to  the  experience  of  the  long  ■ 
est  life,  aiid  as  he  had  now  placed  himself  in  an 
unassailable  position,  v/e  must  leave  him  there  un- 
til the  course  of  our  History  permits  us  to  sliew, 
by  what  means  iie  put  himself  into  a  condition  to 
resume  the  offensive. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Manifesto  for  assemhlini^  the  Cortes  of  Spain, — 
Rfjitctions  incidental  to  that  Measure. 

JHlOVVEVER  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  involved 
in  the  general  issue  of  European  events,  it  was 
now  evident  that  its  internal  concerns  were  of  so 
j)ccu!iar  a  nature,  that  a  sinister  poHcy  vvould  be 
its  decided  characteristic  durinsc  the  remainder  of 
the  strucrslc.  Whilst  a  sentiment  of  resentnietst 
a'^ainst  the  tyrant  who  had  invaded  their  territory, 
united  all  hearts  in  devotion  to  the  prince  who  had 
been  the  victim  of  his  treachery;  it  was  clear  that 
the  worshippers  of  Ferdinand,  like  the  devotees  of 
every  other  class,  offered  up  their  adoration  upon 
very  difi'ereiit  grounds. 

The  nobility  an«  clergy  were  influenced  by 
synjpathy  with  ignorance  and  bigotr}',  which  ren- 
dered him,  in  their  view,  a  prince  especially  fitted 
to  ride;  for,although  they  could  not  help  regarding 
his  usurpation  of  his  father's  throne  as  having 
dangerously  shaken  their  own  mischievous  privi- 
leges, they  considered  that  they  should  be  better 
able  to  resist  the  knowledge  and  information  of 
the  age,  by  placing  the  nation  under  the  influence 
of  his  imbecile  mind,  than  if  it  were  under  either 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  Joseph  Buonapart6 — both 
of  whom  were  men  of  superior  knowledge. 

The  great  mass,  habitually  miserable,  and  con- 
stantly indulging  the  vague  expectation  of  some 
sort  of  change,  had  their  eyes  directed  toward  him 
as  the  harbinger  of  their  hopes;  but  to  have  in- 
duJ^jed  those  hopes,  would  have  bten  as  fatal  to 
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the  influential  classes  as  to  have  openly  opposed 
ihem. 

Whilst  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  power- 
ful bodies  of  the  state  were  neutralized  b}-  policy 
and  isrnorance,  there   were  scattered  throughout 
the  country  a  few  honourable  and  enlightened  in- 
dividuals of  all   classes,   who  saw  that  the   only 
effectual  way  to  serve   both    kinp;  and   country, 
would  be  to  correct  such  vices,  and  effect  such 
changes,  as  might  tend  to  place  the  institutions  of 
Spain  in  a  state  of  approximation  towards  the  im- 
proved condition  of  other  nations  of  Europe.  These 
beheld  in  Ferdinand  the  principal  figure,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  blind  despotism  of  the  old  court,  and 
without  considering  that  that  opposition  arose  out 
of  his  personal  hatred  to  a  better  man  than  aiiy  one 
of  his  family,  tiie}'  gave  him  credit  for  a  disposi- 
tioQ  to  reform.  Zeal  rendered  this  class  industrious, 
and  whether  they  were  in  the  juntas,  or  in  private 
circles,  they  urged  the  necessity  of  amclioia'^ion. 
Scarcely  any  objection  was  urged  to  the  good 
.  principles  propagated   byjJrese  virfuous  individu- 
als, yet  they  made  no  visible  progress.     In  fact, 
the  Nation,  without  whose  will  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  far  in  improvement,   formed   an   im- 
moveable mass  of  bigotry,  which,  whilst  it  shrunk 
from  discussion,  opposed  an  inert  resistance,  more 
effectual  than  the  most  malignant  activity. 

The  English  government  would  have  rendered 
an  inexpressible  service  to  mankind,  by  fixing  the 
future  destinifs  of  Spain,  if  it  had  candidly  de- 
clared itself,  at  this  time,  in  favour  of  an  enlightened 
constitution  ;  for  although  the  friends  of  reform 
relied  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  English,  in 
support  of  their  ameliorations,  and  the  friends  of 
despotism  were  neutralized  by  a  similar  opinioii, 
yet  these  latter  evinced  their  enmity  by  stigma- 
tizing the  reformers  with  the  nick-name  ot'Liberais, 
and  by  overwhelming  them  with  silent  majorities. 
Whatever  doubts  might  hang  over  the  inclina- 
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tionsoftlie  British  o^overnmcnt,  for  want  of  an  open 
avowal,  could  not  be  rcmovi'd  !)V  anv  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  tVoni  the  conduct  o(  the  English  army  in 
•Spain.  It  is  true,  that  in  all  its  proclamations,  and  in 
ail  the  pul)lic  proceedings  of  the  officers,  the  most 
bitter  invectives  were  nttered  juTainst  despotism,  but 
then  it  ivas  against  despotism  iir   be  hands  of  Buona- 
parte.    As  far  as  expressions  of  individual  feeling 
went,  or  a  far  as  the  practical  cn^nduct  of  ihe  army 
could  be  observed,  nothingconld  evince  a  strono-ci- 
attachment, or  veseniblancc  to  tyranny.  No  man  could 
be  more  hostile  to  a  political  system ,  bearing  any  re- 
lationsliipto  the  rights  of  men  ;  and  persons  with  op- 
portunity could  easily  discern  thnt,  in  realitv,  the 
British  had  no  real  objection  to  desijotrsni,  provided 
it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  driveller,  who  had 
delivered  himself  to  his  brother  despot  in  France. 
Difficult  as  it  would  have  been,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  Liberals  to  have  accompiioljed 
any  of  their  measures,  that  difficulty  was  greatly- 
increased  in  this  instance,  bv  reason  of  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  wise  and  gooil  men  of  Spain  having 
joined    tl>e  standard  of  Joseph  liaonaparte,  from 
a  conviction  that  the  Bourbons  were  incorrigible, 
and  that  Joseph,  who  was-  hnnself  a  good  man, 
would  not  oidy  be  himself  a  good  sovereign,  but 
would   patronize  good  men,  an  I  promote  the  ge- 
neral happiness  in  Spain.     Like  the  Liberals,  they 
had  a  good  end  in  view  for  their  country,  although 
they  could  not  help  regretting  the  means  by  which 
it  seemed  likely  to  be  brought  about. 

It  was  an  unlucky  contingent  for  the  Liberals, 
that  they  could  seldom  urge  their  principles 
without)  adopting  the  same  line  of  argument 
that  the  partizans  of  Joseph  had  recourse  to. 
The  distinction  between  them  was  so  ^rifling,  that 
what  it  wanted  in  reality,  the  Liberals  endeavoured 
to  supply  with  invective  ;  but,  even  1:1  that,  the 
advantage  they  gained  was  hardly  worth  having, 
for  when  they  urged  the  profligacy  of  Joseph's 
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usurpation,  it  was  retorted  upon  them,  that  tlieir 
beloved  Ferch'nand  had  evinced  greater  profligacy 
by  his  rebclhon,  and  the  usurpation  of  his  father's 
throne. 

The  partizans  of  France  united  in  sentiment 
with  the  Liberals,  that  it  v/as  necessary  to  free 
their  country  from  the  trammels  of  superstition 
and  arbitrary  power;  and  the  Enplish  agreed  with 
them,  as  to  the  necessity  of  strainiug  every  nerve 
to  deliver  it  from  the  power  of  the  invader.  These 
were,  however,  mere  abortive  advantages;  for  the 
body  of  the  population  would  not  co-operate  in 
the  attainment  of  either  object — they  were  unwil- 
ling to  receive  reform  from  the  French,  or  deliver- 
ance from  the  English— to  the  latter  thev  were, 
indeed,  of  the  two,  the  most  adverse ;  because  they 
regarded  the  English  as  both  political  and  reli- 
gious heretics,  towards  whom  it  would  be  an  act  of 
profaneness  even  to  acknowledge  an  obligation. 

The  conflict  between  philosophy  and  supersti- 
tion formed  a  sort  of  underplot,  which  greatly  im- 
peded the  preparations  for  the  war,  and  caused 
many  of  its  expeditions  to  evaporate  in  mere  bus- 
tle and  boasting.  Both  the  English  and  the  Libe- 
rals were  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things;  and  as  it  was  thought  that  assembling 
the  general  Cortes  of  the  kingdom  would  arouse 
the  military  energies  of  people,  as  well  as  inspire 
them  with  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  due  sense  of 
their  native  rights,  the  English  gave  a  political 
countenance  to  a  measure,  in  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  felt  any  sort  of  interest.  Thus 
the  supreme  governing  junta,  fron^  a  conviction 
of  its  own  inability  to  proceed  any  further,  was 
obliged  to  summon  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion, and  it  was  expected  that  the  following  appeal 
to  the  people  would  avvalu^n  the  dormant  spirit  of 
Spain. 
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MANIFESTO 
for  ealling  the  General  Cortes,  of  ihc  Spanish  Mo- 
narchy, ^-c. 

"Spaniards'.  I3ya  combinatioa  of  events  as  singular  as 
fortunate,  it  as  seemed  good  to  Providence,  that  in  this  terrible 
crisis  you  shall  not  advance  a  step  towards  independence  with- 
out likewise  advancing  one  towards  liberty.  A  foolish  and 
feeble  tyranny,  in  order  to  rivtt  your  fetters  and  aggravate 
your  chains,  prepared  the  way  for  French  despotism,  which, 
with  the  terrible  apparatus  of  its  arms  and  victories,  endeavour- 
ed to  subject  you  to  a  yoke  of  irnn.  It  :u  first  exhi')ited  itself, 
like  every  new  tyranr.y,  under  a  flatrtring  form,  and  its  -poliii- 
cal  impostors  presumed  they  should  gain  your  favour  by  pro- 
mising you  reforms  in  the  Administration,  and  announcing,  in 
a  constitution  framed  at  their  pleasure,  the  empire  of  the  laws. 
— A  barbarous  and  absurd  contradiction,  worthy  certainly  of 
their  insolence.  Would  they  have  us  believe  that  the  moral 
edifice  of  the  liberty  and  fortune  of  a  nation  can  be  securely 
founded  on  usurpation,  iniquity,  and  treachery?  But  the  Span- 
ish people,  who  were  ihe  first  of  modern  nations  to  recognize 
to  the  true  principlesof  the  social  equilibrium,  that  people  who 
enjoyed  before  any  other  the  prerogatives  and  advantages  of 
a  civil  liberty,  and  knew  to  oppose  to  arbitrary  power  the 
eternal  barrier  directed  by  justice,  will  borrow  from  no  other 
nation  inaxims  of  prudence  and  political  precaution:  and  tell 
those  impudent  legislators,  that  they  will  not  acknowledge  as 
lasvs  the  artifices  of  intriguers,  nor  the  mandates  of  tyrants. 
Animated  by  this  generous  instinct,  and  inflamed  with  the  in- 
dignation excited  by  the  perfidy  with  which  you  were  invaded, 
you  ran  to  arms,  without  fearing  the  terrible  vicissitudes  of  so 
unequal  a  combat,  and  fortune,  subdued  by  your  enthusiasm, 
rendered  you  honia;;e,  and  bestowed  on  yoi-i  vi  tory  in  reward 
for  your  valour.  The  immediate  effect  cf  these  first  advantages 
Avas  the  re-composition  of  the  State,  at  that  time  divided  into 
so  many  factions  as  provinces.  Our  enemies  thought  that  they 
had  sown  among  us  the  deadly  germ  of  ananhy,  and  did  not 
advert  that  Spanisli  judgment  and  circumspection  were  always 
superior  to  French  machiavelism.  Without  dispute,  wiihout 
viClence,  a  Supreme  Authority  was  established;  and  the  peo- 
ple after  having  astonished  the  world,  wi;h  the  spectacle  of 
iheir  sublime  exaltation  and  their  victories,  filled  it  with  ad- 
miration and  respect  by  their  moderation  and  discretion. 

'Yht  CentraiJunta  was  insialled,and  its  first  care  was  to  an- 
nounce to  you,  that  if  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  the  first 
object  of  its  attention,  the  inferior  and  permanent  felicity  of 
the  State  was  the  principle  in  importance  :  to  leave  it  pkmgcd 
into  the  flood  of  abuses,  prepared  for  its  ov/n  ruin  by  arbitrary 
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power,  would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  our  present  Govern- 
ment, a  crime  as  enormous  as  to  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of 
Buonaparte  ;  tlierefore,  when  the  turbulence  of  war  permitted, 
3t  caused  to  resound  in  your  ears  the  name  of  your  Cortes, 
which  to  us  have  ever  been  the  bulwark  of  civil  liberty,  and  the 
throne  of  national  Majesty,  a  name  heretofore  pronounced  with 
mystery  by  the  learned,  with  distrust  by  politicians,  and  with 
horror  by  tyrants,  but  which  henceforth  signify  in  Spain  the  in- 
destructible base  of  the  monarchv,  the  most  secure  supports  of 
the  lights  of  Ferdinand  VI I.  and  of  his  family,  a  right  for  the 
people,  and  the  Government  an  ohlit^ation. 

1  hat  moral  resistance,  as  general  as  sublime,  which  has  re- 
duced our  enemies  to  confusion  and  despair  in  the  midst  of 
their  victories,  must  not  receive  less  reward.  Those  battles 
which  are  lost,  those  armies  which  are  destroyed,  not  without 
producing  new  battles,  creating  new  armies,  and  again  display- 
ing the  standard  of  loyalty  on  the  ashes  and  ruins  which  the 
enemies  abandon:  those  soldiers  who,  dispersed  in  one  action, 
return  to  offer  themselves  for  another;  that  populace  which 
despoiled  of  almost  all  they  possessed  returned  to  their  homes 
to  share  the  wretched  remains  of  their  property  with  the  de- 
fenders of  their  country;  that  concert  of  lamentable  and  de- 
spairing groans  and  patriotic  songs;  that  struggle,  in  fine,  of 
ferocity  and  barbarity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  resistance  and 
invincible  constancy  on  the  other,  present  a  whole  as  terrible 
as  magnificent,  which  Eurepe  contemplates  with  astonishment, 
and  which  history  v/ill  one  day  record  in  letters  of  gold  for  the 
admiration  and  example  of  posterity.  A  people  so  magnan- 
imous and  generous  ought  only  to  Ije  governed  by  laws  whicfi 
are  truly  such,  and  which  shall  bear  the  great  character  of  pub- 
lic consent  end  common  utility — a  character  which  they  can 
only  receive  by  emanating  from  the  august  assembly  which  has 
been  announced  to  you.  The  Junta  had  proposed  that  it  should 
be  held  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  year,  or  sooner,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  permit.  But  in  the  time  which  has  interven- 
ed since  (his  resolution,  a  variety  ofpublic  events  hnve  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  thedilference  of  opinions  relative 
to  ihe  organization  of  the  Government,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  our  fundamental  laws,  has  recalled  the  attention  of  the 
Junta  to  these  important  oljjects  with  which  it  has  latterly  been 
profoundly  occupied.  It  has  been  recommended  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  present  Government  should  be  converted  into  a 
Kegency  of  three  or  five  persons :  and  this  opinion  has  been 
represented  as  supported  by  one  of  our  ancient  laws,  applica- 
ble to  our  present  situation.  But  the  situation  in  which  the 
kingdom  was,  when  the  French  threw  off  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, to  execute  their  treacherous  usurpation,  is  singular  in  our 
history,  and  cannot  have  been  forscen  in  our  institutions.  Nei- 
ther the  infancy,  nor  the  insanity,  nor  evea  the  captivity  of  the 
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Prince,  in  the  usual  way  in   which  these  evils  occsr,  Coin  be 
compared  wiih  our  present  siatc,  and  the  deplorable  situaiion 
to  which  it  as  reduced   us.     A  political  position  entirely  new 
requires  political  forms  and  principles  likewise  entirely  new. 
'i  o  expel  ilie  trench,  to  restore   to  liis   liberty  and  his  ihrcne 
our  adored  King,  and  to  establish  solid  and  permanent  bases  . 
ol  good  government,  are  the  maxims  which  gave  the  impulse 
ID  our  Revolution,  are  those  which  support  and  direct  it ;  and 
that   Government  will  be  the  Isest  which  shall  most  pnimcte 
and  fulfil  these  three  wishes  of  the  Spanish  Nation.     D(;es  the 
Kegency  of  which  that   Law  speaks  promise  us  this  security  ? 
^\  hat  inconveniencies,  what   dangers,   how    many  divisions, 
how  many  parties,  how  many  ambitious  ptetensions,  within 
and  without   the  kingdoTi ;  how  much,  and  how  just,  discon- 
tent in  our  Americas,  now  called  to  have  a  s!i;ire  in  the  present 
Government?     What  would  become  of  our  Cortes,  our  liber- 
ty, the  cheering  prospects  of  future  welfare  and  glory  which 
now  present'  themselves?     What  would  become  of  the  object 
most  valuable  and  dear  to  the  Spanish  Nation — the  preserva- 
tion of  the   Kights  of  Ferdinand?     The  advocates  for  this  In- 
stitution ought  to  shudder  at   the  immense  danger  to  which 
they  exposed  themselves,  and  to  l)ear  in  mind,  that  by  it  they 
afforded  to  the  Tyrant  a  new  opportunity  of  buying  and  sel- 
ling them.     Let  us  bow  with  reverence  to  the  venerable  an- 
tiquity of  the  Law  ;  but  let  us  profit  by  the  experience  of  ages. 
l^t  us  open  our  annals  and  trace  the  history  of  ourTxegeneies. 
What  shall  we  find? — a  picture  equally  melancholy  and  fright- 
ful, of  desolation,  of  civil  war,  of  rapine,  and  of  human  de- 
pravity, in  unfortunate  Castile. 

Doubtless,  in  great  states,  pcwcr  is  more  beneficially  ex- 
ercised by  few  than  by  many.  Secrecy  in  deliberation,  unity 
in  concert,  activity  in  measures,  and  celerity  in  execution,  are 
indispensable  requisites  for  the  favourable  issue  cf  the  acts  of 
Government,  and  are  properties  of  a  concentrated  authority 
only.  The  Supreme  Junta  has  therefore  just  concentrated  its 
own  with  that  prudent  circumspection  whith  neither  exposes 
the  state  to  the  osciliaiioiis  consequent  upon  every  change  of 
Government,  nor  materially  afTects  the  unity  of  the  body  which 
is  entrusted  with  it.  ilenccforth  a  section  composed  ofihe  re- 
moveable  members,  will  be  especially  invested  with  the  ne- 
cessary authority  to  direct  those  measures  of  the  executive 
power,  which  from  their  nature,  secrecy,  energy,  and  dispatch. 
Another  opinion  hostile  to  the  Kegency,  equally  contradicts 
whatever  innovation  may  be  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  po- 
litical form  which  the  Government  has  at  present,  and  objects 
to  the  intended  Cortes  as  an  insufficient  representation,  if  they 
are  constituted  according  to  the  ancient  formalities,  as  ill  timed 
and  perhaps  liazardous,  in  respect  to  present  circumstances ; 
in   short  as  useless^,  since  it  suppoieijhat  the  superior  Juntas, 
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erecied  by  the  pccple,  arc  ihcir  real  representatives.     But  the 
Junta  had  expressly  declared  to  the  nation,  that  its  first  atten- 
tion in  the  great  object  would  be  occupied  with  the  number, 
jnode,  and  cla^s,  with  which  the  meeting  of  this  august  asseni- 
])ly  in  the  present  situation  ot'  affairs  should  be  earned  into  tt- 
t'ect ;  and  after  this  deLlaraiion  it  is  quite  superliuous,  not  to 
say  TTialicious,  to  suspect  that  future  Cortes  are  to  be  confined 
to  the  rigid  and  exclusive  forms  of  our  ancient  ones.    '^  es, 
Spaniards,  you   are  going   to  have   your  Cortes,  and  the  na- 
tional representation  will  in  them  be  as  perfect  and  full  as  it 
can  and  cu^ht  to  be,  in  an  assembly  of  such  high  importance 
and  eminent  digniiy.     You  are  going  to  have  Cortes,  and  to 
have  them  immediately,  because  the  ur^^ent  situation  in  which 
the   nation   is  placed,  imperiously  demands  it,   and  at  what 
time,  gracious   God,  can  it   adopt  this  measure  better  than  at 
present  ?     \\  hen  an  obstinate  war  has  exhausted  all  the  ordi- 
n-ary  means ;  when  the  egotvsm  of  some  and  the  ambition  of 
others  debilitate  and  paralyse  the  eflbris  of  the  government,  by 
their  opposition  or  indilVerence  ;  when  they  seek  to  eradicate 
the  essential  principle  of  the  Monarchy,  which  is  union  ;  when 
the  Hydra  cf  Federalism,  so  happily  silenced  the  preceding 
year  by  ihc  creation  of  the  Central  Power,  dares  again  to  raise 
its  poisonous  head,  and  endeavours  to  precipitate  us  into  the 
dissolution   of  anarchy  ;  when  the  subtiiity  of  our  enemies  is 
watciiins:  the  ir.oment  when  our  divisions  disunite  us,  to  de- 
stroy  the  State,  and  to  erect  their  throne  on  the  ruin  which  our 
distractions  aflbrd  them.     This  is  the  time — this,  to  collect  in 
one  point  the  national  dignity  and  honour,  and  when  the  Span- 
ish' people   may   will  and  decree  the  extraordinary   surplus 
which  a  powerful  nation  ever  has  within  it,  for  its  salvation. 
It  alone  can  encounter  and  put  them  in  motion  ;  it  alone  can 
encourage  the  timidity  of  some,  and  restrain  the  ambition  of 
otliers;  it  alone  will  suppress  importunate  vanity,  puerile  pre- 
tensions, and  enfuriated  passions,  which,  unless  prevented,  go 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  Government.     It  will,  in  fine,  give  to 
Euiope  a  fresh  example  of  its  Keligion,  its  circiimspection,  and 
its  discretion,  in  ihe  just  and  moderate  use  which  it  is  about  to 
make  of  the  glorious  liberty  in-  which  it  is  constituted,     'i  hus 
it  is,  that  the  Supreme  Junta,  which  immediately  recognised 
this  national  representation  as  a  right  and  proclaimed  it  as  a 
reward,  now  invokes  and   implores  it  as  the  most  necessary 
and  efficacious  remedy  ;  and  has  therefore  resolved   that  the 
General  Cortes  of  the  Monarchy,  announced  in  the  decree  of 
the  22nd  of  May,  shall  be  convoked  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
in  the  next  year,  in  order  to  enter  on  their  august  functions  the 
1st  day  of  March  following.      When  that  happy  day  has  ar- 
rived, the  Junta  shall  say  to  the  Representative  of  the  Na- 
tion : — 

"  \e  are  met  together,  O  Fathers  of  your  Country  I  and 
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re-esiablishcd  in  all  the  plenitude  of  your  rights,  after  a  lapse 
of  three  centuries,  when  despotism  and  arbitrary  power  dis- 
solved yoti,  in  (jrder  to  subject  this  nation  to  all  tlie  evils  of  ser- 
vitude.    'Ibis  aggression  which  we  have  suffered,  and  the  war 
which  we  ill ain tain,  are  the  fruits  of -the  most  shameful  op- 
pression   and    the  most   unjust   tyranny.      The    Provincicial 
Juntas,  who  were  able  to  resist  and  repulse  the  enemy  in  (hs 
first  impetus  o'  his  invnsion,  mvested  the  Supreme  Junta  with 
the  bovereign  Authority,  which  ihjy  exercised  for  a  time,  to 
give  unity  to  tne  Slate  and  conceniratc  lis  power.     Called  to 
the  exercise  of  this  authority,  not  by  ambition  or  intrigue,  but 
by  th-j  unanimous  vol  e  of  tlie  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  the 
individuals  of  the  Supreme  Junta  shewed  themselves  worthy^ 
of  the  high  confidence'  reposed  in  them,  by  employing  all  their 
vigilance  and  exertions  for  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of 
the  State.     The  maLniiude  of  our  elVorts  will  be  apparent 
from  the  consideration  of  the  enormity  of  the  evil  which  pre- 
•  eded.  When  the  power  was  placed  in  cur  hands,  our  armies, 
half  form.ed,  were  unprovided   and  destitute  of  every  thing, 
our  treasury  was  empty,  and  our  resources  uncertain  and  dis- 
tant.   The  despot  of  trance,  availing  himself  of  the  tranquil- 
lity in  which  the  North  then  was,  p?iured  upon  the  Peninsula 
the  military  power  under  his  command,  the  most  formidable 
that  has  been  known  in   the  most  warlike  legions,  better  pro- 
vided, and  above  all  more  numerous,  than  others,  rushed  oa 
every  side,  though  much  to  their  cost,  against  our  armies,  des- 
titute of  the  same  expertness  and  cciihdence.     A  new  inun- 
dation of  barbarians  who  carried  desolation  through  all  the 
provinces  of  which  tb.ey  took  possession,  was  the  consequence 
of  these  reverses,  and  the  ill  closed  wounds  of  our  unfortunate 
country  began  painfully  lo  open  and  pour  with  blood  in  tor- 
rents.    The  State  thus  lost  half  its  strength;  and  when  the 
Junta,  i)Ound  to  save  the  honour,  the  independence,  and  the 
unity  of  the  nation  from  the  impetuous  invasion  of  the  tyrant, 
took  refuge  in   Andalusia,  a  division  of  30,000  men  repaTed 
to  tiie  walls  of  Saragossa,  to  bury  theraselves  in  its  ruins.    The 
army  of  the  centre  being  thus  deprived  if  a  great  part  of  it» 
strength,  did  not  give  to  its  operations  that  r^ciivity  and  energy 
which  must  have  had  very  dillVrent  results  from  those  of  the 
battle  of  Aelt  s.     The  avenues  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus  were  only  defended  by  ill  armed  handful* 
of  men,  to  whcrn  could  scarcely  be  given  the  name  of  armies. 
The  Junta,  however,  by  means  of  activity  and  sacrihces,  ren- 
dered them  such,  so  routed  and  dispersed  in  the  two  battles  of 
Ciudad  Keal  and  Meteilin,  instead  of  despairing  of  the  coim- 
fry,  they  redoubled  their  eiforts,  and  in  a  few  "days  colletie  ; 
and  opposed  to  the  enemy  70,OtiO  infantry  and  \  2,000  cav^^iry . 
Ihese  forces  have  since  fought,  it  is  true,  with  ill  success,  but 
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with  gallaiury  and  ^lory.  The  creation,  the  reparation,  and 
the  subsistance  of  these  armies  have  more  than  absorbed  the 
considerable  supplies  which  have  been  sent  us  by  cur  brethren 
in  America.  \\  e  have  tnaintained  in  the  free  Provinces  unity, 
order,  and  justice,  and  in  those  occupied  by  the  enemy  we 
have  exerted  our  endeavours  to  preserve,  though  secretly,  the 
fire  of  patriotism  and  the  bounds  of  loyahy.  We  have  vindi- 
cated the  national  honour  and  independence  in  the  raost  com- 
phcated  and  difficuh  diplomatic  negociations  •,  and  we  have 
made  head  against  adversity,  without  suffering  ourselves  to 
despair,  ever  trusting  that  we  should  overcome  it  by  our  con- 
stancy. We  have,  without  doubt,  committed  errors,  and  we 
would  willingly,  were  it  possible,  redeem  them  with  our  blood  : 
but  in  the  confusion  of  events,  among  the  mountains  of  dif- 
ficulties which  surround  us,  who  could  be  certain  of  always 
being  in  the  right  ?  Could  we  be  responsible  because  one 
body  of  troops  wanted  valour,  and  another  confidence  ;  be- 
cause one  general  has  less  prudence,  and  another  less  good 
fortune  .>  Much,  Spaniards,  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  inex- 
perience, much  to  circumstances,  but  noihing  to  our  inteniion. 
That  ever  has  been  to  deliver  our  unfortunate  King  from  sla- 
very, and  preserve  to  hiin  a  throne  for  wliich  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple have  made  such  sacrifices,  and  to  maintain  it  free,  inde- 
'pendent,  and  happy.  We  have,  from  ilie  time  of  our  insiitu- 
tion,  premised  him  a  country  ;  we  have  decreed  the  aboliiioa 
of  arbitrary  power,  from  the  time  we  announced  the  re-estab- 
iishment  of  our  Cortes,  Such  is,  Spaniards,  the  use  we  have 
made  of  the  unlimited  power  and  authority  confided  to  us ; 
and  when  your  wisdom  shall  have  established  the  basis  and 
form  of  Government  most  proper  for  the  independence  and 
good  of  the  State,  we  will  resign  the  authority  into  the  Lands 
you  shall  point  out,  contented  with  the  glory  of  having  given 
to  the  Spaniards  the  dignity  of  a  nation  legitimately  consiiiui- 
ed.  May  this  solemn  and  magnificent  assembly  be  productive 
of  efficacious  means,  energy,  and  fortune;  may  it  be  an  im- 
mense inextinguishable  volcano,  from  which  .may  flow  torrents 
of  patriotism  to  revivify  every  part  of  I'r.is  vast  ir.onarchy,  to 
inflame  all  minds  with  that  sublime  enthusiasm  which  produces 
the  safety  and  glory  of  nations,  and  the  despair  of  tyrants ; 
and  yourselves,  noble  Fathers  of  the  country,  to  the  elevation 
of  your  high  duties,  and  Spain  exalted  with'you  to  an  equally- 
brilliant  destiny,  shall  see  returned  into  her  bosom  for  her  hap- 
piness, Ferdinand  Vilth,  and  his  unfortunate  family;  shall 
see  her  sons  enter  on  the  path  of  prosperity  and  glory  which 
ihey  ought  henceforth  to  pursue,  and  receive  the  crown  of  the 
«ubhme  and  almost  divine  elfoits  which  they  are  making. 

"  Marquis  of  Astorga,  President. 

"  PfiDRo  DE  KjNERo,  Sec.-Gcn." 
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If  history  were  a  mere  record  of  facts  brought 
togetJier  to  furnish  idle  people  with  amusement, 
and  to  afford  persons  the  frivolus  pleasure  ofboast- 
iij^ii"  how  many  books  they  had  read;  it  would  l)e 
a  matter  of  inditVerence  under  what  circumstances 
or  with  what  spirit  the  precedin<]^  paper  was  writ- 
ten :  but  history  is  the  experience  of  ages,  and  na- 
tions should  exannne  its  occurrences  as  individu- 
als recur  to  their  own  experience — with  a  view  to 
corj-oct  the  future  by  the  past. 

'J  he  struggle  ov  those  Patriots  should  teach  a 
finer  moral  to  mankind  than  any  that  has  yet  beea 
introduced  into  human  affairs,  for  whilst  it  sliews 
us  the  nature  of  reason,  it  forbids  us  to  misjudge 
its  value,  by  displaying  at  the  same  time  its  weak- 
ness.— A  inore  sublime  feeling  never  was  excited 
than  that  which  animated  the  Liberals  of  Spain,  but 
the  mob,  the  mass  of  the  rulers,  as  well  as  the  ruled 
were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  it.  Of  all  the  na- 
tions to  whom  the  sweets  of  knowledge  have  b^eri 
offered,  there  are  none  whose  general  population 
has  benefitted  so  little  by  it  as  Spain  ;  and  yet  it 
is  evident  from  the  preceding  paper,  that  the  few 
who  have  opened  their  minds  to  receive  its  advan- 
tages, have  the  vigour  of  individual  intellect  in  the 
same  degree  as  persons  more  favourably  associat- 
ed. Hence  it  may  be  inferred ,  that  many  individu- 
als in  a  nation,  inay  beinahigh  state  of  civilization, 
and  yet  the  nation  at  large  "may  remain  in  a  state 
of  barbarism.  It  would  be  an  interesting  enquiry, 
whether  tilings  might  not  remain  so  for  even  cen- 
turies ;  but  u-e  must  be  content  for  the  present  with 
the  simple  fact. 

The  difficulties  and  ill-successes  of  the  Spanish 
Liberals,  show  that  the  power  of  reason  is  entirely 
limited  to  its  own  sphere,  and  demonstrates  the 
folly  of  the  philosophy  that  has  hitherto  goverried 
the  world;  which  has  constantly  contrived  to  f\e>r 
feat  itself  by  making  knowledge  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, rather  than  a  common  cooperating  impetus, 
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which  if  it  be  not  possessed  by  all  the  members  of 
Ji  state,  continues  the  existence  of  a  counteracting 
power,  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  those  who  do  pos- 
sess it.  The  Liberals,  with  all  their  enlightened 
views,  had  been  educated  in  the  common  j3rejudice^ 
that  knowledge  is  exclusive  property,  and  theie- 
fore  they  proceeded  as  the  upjoer  classes  of  society 
always  do,  to  persuade  the  nation  to  make  a  choice 
before  it  was  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  things 
presented  to  it.  The  univcrsallity  of  this  fault  is 
the  only  apology  for  those  who  committed  it,  but 
the  conduct  of  those  patriots  can  answer  no  better 
purpose  than  to  serve  as  a  beacon,  to  caution  all 
other  philosophers  and  reformists  against  attempt- 
ing any  considerable  change  in  the  condition  of 
mankind  withoutcounnenciu'r  with  the  understand- 


ing. 


The  multitude  are  never  persuaded  to  adopt 
what  is  right,  and  if  ever  they  happen  to  take  it  at 
all  it  is  either  caprice  or  chance  which  directs  their 
choice:  before  they  can  can  be  persuaded  they 
must  understand  the  nature  of  the  thingj  and  see 
bow  it  accords  witli  iheir  interests.  Now  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  happiness  of  the  well-informed  is 
sought  in  attempts  to  contrive  improvements  for 
the  multitude,  or  to  invite  the  multitude  to  prac- 
tise the  virtues  of  civilization  ;  it  follows  that  a  pre- 
vious step  to  be  taken  for  the  attainment  of  this 
gratification,  would  be  to  furnish  the  mass  with  the 
instruction  necessary  to  inspire  them  with  the  same 
sense  of  the  value  of  those  improvements  and  vir- 
tues as  such  enlightened  persons  themselves  feei. 

It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  improvement  or  civiliza- 
tion— whether  we  place  the  degree  of  perfection 
that  we  expect  in  religion  or  virtue,  in  justice  or 
lionour,  in  government  or  obedience  ;  unless  all 
the  parties  necessarily  formed  to  cooperate  w  ith  us, 
are  equally  acquainted  with  all  the  points  requisite 
to  the  attainment  of  the  object:  for  the  bond  that 
unites  any  member  of  parties  together  in  the  ful- 
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filment  of  any  measure  is  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  conditions  of 
any  contract  can  be  pertormed  if  the  parties  to  it 
be  not  all  equally  capable  of  construinpj  it  in  its 
true  sence.  If  men  have  duties  to  perfoim  towards 
society,  towards  cjovernment,  towarfis  their  con- 
nexions or  towards  themselves,  it  is  requisite  that 
they  should  see  all  the  relations  in  which  they  stand, 
as  well  as  those  do  who  demand  such  performance. 
If  there  are  disorders  consequent  upon  their  ij^^no- 
rance,  they  must  be  attributed  to  those  who  value 
as  a  peculiar  privilc'i,e,  and  claim  as  a  mark  oi  dis- 
tinction, the  faculty  of  detecting  and  triumphing 
over  the  errors  of  others.  It  is  not  necessary  to  an- 
ticipate our  history,  the  reader  will  see  where  to 
apply  our  reasoning:  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
tliat  at  the  period  when  the  Cortes  were  assembled, 
a  small  number  of  t!ie  Spaniards  were  enlightened 
— the  rest  were  ignorant. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Characteristic  sketches, —  Of  Napoleon   and   of 
Josephine. —  Disposition  of  their  Marriage. 

Ja  dead  and  sullen  calm  attended  the  Emperor's 
chariot  wheels  from  Vienna  to  Paris,  and  whilst 
the  world  was  gaping  with  vacant  anxiety  to  see 
what  explosion  he  would  have  i-eady  next,  he  had 
all  his  agents  at  work  to  prepare  one  of  those  flour- 
ishing expositions  of  the  state  of  his  empire,  which 
served  to  raise  throughout  France  and  Europe,  a 
strong  sentiment  of  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and 
providence  of  his  government.  As  it  is  now  knoun 
that  those  papers  were  naere  chimeras,  founded  on 
false  data,  and  contrived  only  to  spread  a  tempora- 
ry delusion,  their  contents  are  hardly  worth  reason- 
ing upon.  France  had  been  for  some  years  so  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  ordinary  blessings  of  social 
life,  th;it  the  government  found  one  of  its  princi- 
pal employments  in  the  adaptation  of  a  constant 
succession  of  magnificent  phantoms,  in  order  to 
furnish  consolation  to  those  whom  it  deprived  of 
liappiness.  In  private  life,  even  where  you  did  not 
see  privation  aiid  misery,  you  beheld  melanchoUy 
and  discontent.  Tiie  whole  nation  required  the 
scenes  to  be  constantly  shifted  in  order  to  divert 
its  morbid  sensibility,  and  t!ie  Emperor  so  tho- 
roughly understood  the  nature  of  this  malady,  that 
he  never  considered  himself  safe,  unless  lie  was 
employed  in  getting  up  some  new  political  panto- 
mine. 

On  becoming  the  head  of  the  state,  Buona- 
parte instituted  circuits,  and  made  them  one  of 
the  characteristics  which  distinguished  his  govcrn- 
meiit  from  those  that  had  preceded  it.    He  himself 
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combined  example  with  precept:  hci  made  jour- 
nies.  For  this  the  example  of  great  sovereigns 
miirht  be  alledfred  whom  he  affected  to  imitate. 
These  changes  of  place  suited  his  character  and 
disposition ;  liis  perturbed  and  restless  spirit  re- 
quired a  change  of  scene  and  of  ideas,  and  violent 
motion  for  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body:  his  own 
wants  thus  beat  in  unison  with  those  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Good  princes  ought  to  visit  their  subjects  to  see 
things  with  their  own  eyes,  to  discover  and  to  sup- 
ply their  wants,  and  to  dispense  their  favours  a- 
mong  tiiem.  Buonaparte,  professed  to  do  so.    His 
first  journey  was  to  St.   Quentin  to  inspect  the  scite 
of  a  canal  intended  to  effect  the  junction  of  the 
Sorame  with  the  Scheldt,  and  of  the  Oise  with  the 
Sambre.     It  was  designed  to  establish  a  communi- 
cation between  Belgium  and  Paris,     The  ostensi- 
ble object  of  this  journey  was  strikingly  useful ; 
and  the  projected  work  was  marked  with  a  cha- 
racter of  singularity,  since  the  canal  was  to  be  car- 
ried for  some  leagues  under  ground.     The  consul 
was  joyfully  received   by  the  inhabitants  of  th& 
countries  which  he  visited,  to  whom  he  promised 
prosperity  and  abundance.      The  more  frequent 
these  journies  grew,  the  more  apparent  their  po- 
litical end  became.     It  was  designed  to  exhibit  to 
the  universe  the  spectacle  of  a  spontaneous  de- 
monstration of  homacre  and  attachn:ient  to  the  new 
ruler  of  France.     This  spectacle  was  systematical- 
ly organized ;  and  the  Monifcnr,  followed  by  the 
innumerable  newspapers  of  France,  published  the 
results.     Buonaparte  travelled,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  treated  like  a  great  sovereign.     He  received 
the  same  honours,  assurances,  demonstrations,  of- 
fers, and  presents;  he  was  attended  by  the  retinue 
and  displayed  all  the  pomp  of  a  monarch.     The 
main  object  was  soon  swalloA'ed  up  by  the  acces- 
sories.     Wiiile  yet  consul   Buonaparte  travelled 
only  to  arrive  and  to  be  received  ;  as  Emperor  he 
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commanded  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  de- 
crees; and  one  occupied  several  sheets  of  the 
JlJoniteur,  which  regulated  minutely  the  ceremo- 
nial to  be  observed  on  each  of  these  occasions. 
Everv  prefect  was  commanded  to  be  in  waiting  on 
the  frontiers  of  his  department,  and  every  sub-pre- 
fect on  tlie  boundary  of  his  district;  each  mayor 
to  advance  at  the  head  of  his  municipal  council 
five  hundred  steps,  to  meet  the  emperor;  the  rec- 
tor to  be  in  readincs,  at  the  door  of  his  church,  and 
the.  bishop  at  the  entrance  of  his  cathedral,  with  a 
,cani)py,  bason  of  holy  water,  and  cen^^or.  The 
ceremonial  occupied  just  time  enough  to  change 
or  bait  the  hordes.  It  was  impossible  to  examine 
during  this  interval  into  the  grievances  of  the  in- 
habitants— to  soothe,  to  relieve,  to  create;  yet  this 
was  called  making  a  circuit. 

Mr.  Faber  states,  "  that  happening  one  day  to 
be  placed,  in  his  official  character,  next  to  the 
mayor  of  a  considerable  city,  who  was  about  to 
harangue  Buonaparte  on  his  arrival,  and  had  taken 
great  pains  to  commit  his  speech  to  memory;  he 
saw  him  interrupted  by  the  latter,  who  scarcely 
gave  him  time  to  present  the  keys,  and  to  repeat 
the  passage  relating  to  that  part  of  the  ceremony; 
the  coachman  was  impetuously  ordered  to  drive 
on.  The  mayor  left  to  harangue  by  himself,  had 
no  consolation  but  that  of  seeing  the  account  of  the 
delivery  of  the  kej^s  and  his  whole  discourse  in  the 
newspaper  the  next  day." — "  No  harangue,  Gen- 
tlemen 1"  was  frequently  the  discouraging  apos- 
trophe with  which  Buonaparte  cut  short  these  trem- 
bling deputations;  the  intended  speeches  he  de- 
manded in  writing,  and  ordered  them  to  be  insert- 
ed in  his  official  gazette. 

The  journies  of  Buonaparte  Avere  perfoi'med 
with  such  extreme  rapidity  that  he  could  but  touch 
with  his  chariot  wheels  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
even  with  the  best  intentions  be  could  only  see  the 
mere  superfices  of  objects;  he  neither  wished  nor  vyas 
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dcsiretl  toseemore.  When, as  first  consul,  lie  paid 
his  first  visit  to  IjiusscIs,  the  rcsiueiu  prelect,  M. 
DouJcct  PoutecouluDt,  orJereJ  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  streets  through  which  the  august  traveller 
was  to  pass  on  his  entrance  into  the  city,  to  cause 
the  fronts  of  their  houses  to  Ijc  white-washed  and 
painted,  in  order,  as  his  circular  expressed  it,  that 
the  chief  of  the  government  might  be  recreated 
with  the  s])ectac!e  of  comlbrt,  and  that  his  sight 
might  not  be  offended  with  t!ie  sombre  colours  of 
poverty  and  discontent. 

The  official  notilication  of  IM.  Doidcct  Ponte- 
coulant  was  p<iblis!)ed  and  read  by  all  those  who 
can  read  in  France;  and  the  white- washed  sepul- 
chres of  the  prefect  of  the  Dyle  had  abundance  of 
imitators. 

Buonaparte  never  enquired  whatliad  been  white- 
■washedand  v.hat  had  not.  He  knew  that  on  these 
occasions  all  was  parade  and  farce,  and  therefore 
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the  triumphal  arches  prepared  in  honour  of  him. 
He  considered  tijcm  all  as  his  due,  and  he  knew 
better  than  any  other  person  that  all  these  demon- 
stntions  of  joy  and  respect  were  compulsory. — 
In  one  of  the"  public  squares  of  a  town,  a  perma- 
nent obelisk,  which  though  of  wood,  attested  the 
efforts  of  the  place,  had  been  for  some  time  erect- 
ed in  commemoration  of  him.     The  name  of  Buo- 
naparte was  repeated  in   the  inscriptions  in  four 
languages.    He  passed  a  wiiole  week  in  that  town, 
was  every  day  very  near  this  monument,  on  which 
he  never  dtiigned  to  bestow  a  loi'k,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal administrators  were   cruelly  disappointed 
because  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ask  a  singlQ 
question  on  the  subject.     Any  marks  of  attention 
he  received  with  the  utmost  coldness,  and   he  felt 
l)imself  so  entirely  tlie  sovereign,  that  he  consider- 
ed   tiie  most  trifling  condescension   an  adaquat« 
compensation  for  any  inconvenience  to  which  he 
exposed   individuals.      Government  possessed  n6 
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iinuse  for  Ills  accomodation  when  he  visited  the  de- 
-partments  or  the  towns.  If  in  any  of  his  journies 
betook  ii|)  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  prefect, 
it  was  new-furnished  and  embelhshed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  department;  and  if  he  made  any  stay 
at  an}^  other  town  than  the  capital,  the  mayor 
l^orrowed  for  tliat  time  of  the  opulent  inhabitants, 
glasses,  chairs,  tables,  curtains,  pictures,  time- 
pieces; the  upholsterers  were  put  in  requisition  to 
supply  articles  of  decoration,  and  the  whole  ex- 
petice  of  these  preparations  fell  upon  tiic  commune. 
If  he  honoured  a  wealthy  mayor  or  other  public  func- 
tionary with  a  visit,  messengers  were  sent  before 
him  to  order,  regulate,  and  arrange  all  things  in 
the  house  for  his  reception,  and  the  master  himself 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  till  the  departure  of  his  il- 
lustrious guest,  when  he  usually  observe!,  "  that 
he  was  not  better  lodged  at  St.  Cloud,"  and  left 
the  cros'^  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  token  of  his 
satisfaction. 

The  first  object  that  engaged  Buonaparte's  atten- 
tion in  the  places  which  he  visited,  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  public  authorities.  From  these  he  en- 
quired the  state  of  the  countries  through  winch  he 
travelled.  The  questions  put  by  him  to  the  public 
functionaries  were  nearly  to  the  following  pur- 
port: 

To  the  mayors,  as  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
communes: — How  many  inhabitants  are  there  in 
your  place? — What  is  the  proportion  of  deaths  in 
your  district? — What  is  the  amount  of  your  com- 
munal revenues? — ^^What  is  the  extent  of  your 
woods? — How  much  do  your  municipal  tolls  pro- 
duce?— Is  it  not  necessary  to  increase  the  rates 
of  them? — What  is  the  amount  of  the  nivinicipal 
expenditure? — What  was  your  quota  in  the  con- 
scription of  tlie  present  year,  and  w^hat  was  it  last 
year  ? 

To  the  judges  of  the  tribunals  ofjirst  instance ; 
— How  many  of  your  members  were  born  out  of 
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the  department? — How  mai\y  are  natives? — How 
many  civil  actions  do  you  try  in  a  year? — How 
many  criminal  causes? — How  many  appeals  are 
made  from  your  decisions  in  a  year  ? — How  many 
sentences  passed  by  you  are  annulled  by  the  court 
of  cassation  ? 

Of  the  bishops  he  asked..  Are  all  vour  churches 
and  chapels  organized  ? — Is  their  number  sufficient 
for  the  inhabitants? — Have  you  tiie  number  of 
priests  necessary  for  tiie  duty  of  them? — Have 
you  found  means  to  provide  suital)le  lod<;;inn;s  for 
the  rectors? — How  do  you  bring  up  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  ? — What  is  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  in  your  diocese? — Wiiat  number  of 
persons  do  you  confirm  in  a  year? 

He  never  a{)peared   in  one  of  his  cities  but  you 
read  the  next  day  in  the  pubHc  papers  a  dechira- 
tion  addressed  to  him  in  these  terms: — "  Yon  ar- 
rive, and  all  our  resources  are  instantaneously  de- 
veloped, all  our  wounds  are  at  once  healed  ;  indus- 
try revives,  credit  is  restored,  agriculture  prospers, 
the  arts  and  sciences  flourish  asievv."     He  must  in-f 
deed  be  deplorablv  ignorant  who  does  not  know 
that  no  mortal,  be  his  power  what  it  may,  is  calla- 
ble of  producing  a  thousandth  part  of  the  eiVects 
which  were  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  man  travel- 
ling at  full  speed  ;  and  that  commerce,  industry, 
agriculture,  and  credit,  are  acted  upon  by  very  dif- 
ferent springs  from  those  by  which  soldiers  are  set 
in  motion.     These  journies,  like  ail  other  acts  of 
a^^lmini.itration,   were  subservient  to  the  ])nrposes 
of  mere  shew  and  parade,  and  dictated  by  vanity 
and  policy,  as  the  paragraphs  and  harangues  ex- 
tolling their  benelieence  were  by  adulation.     The 
authors  of  these  compositions  frequently  lived  up- 
on the  spot;  and  saw  that  every  t'ling  obstinately 
disregarded  the  fat  of  their  all  powerl'-d  lortl,  arid 
that  the  ruins  every  where  remdn-d  inunoveab.'e. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  harangues  and  articles  of  tliis 
kind  dexterously  insinuated  truths  whicli  could  nut 
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be  bluntly  expressed;  nnd  irulicatecl  what  wanted 
doiniir,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  ah-eacjy  clone. 
JSon>e  of  the  pieces  coneernint;-  Lyons  are  models  of 
this  kind  of  coniposition.  Notliinjr  could  be  more 
ingenious  than  to  tell  Buonaparte,  that  *'  (Vom  him 
the  citj'  of  Lyons  expected  its  future  prosperity." 

On  his  journics,  as  well  as  when  at  Paris,  Buona- 
parte displa3'cd  prodigious  activity;  besides  the 
audiences  which  lie  gave  to  the  local  authorities, 
he  would  transact  business  with  the  counsellors  of 
state  or  with  the  rninistors.  He  took  very  little 
rest;  sometimes  he  ordered  the  minister  for  fo- 
reing  affairs,  or  war,  to  be  called  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  At  tiiree  o'clock  in  the  morning  per- 
haps he  had  a  rej)ort  read  to  him,  or  dictated  ideas 
for  some  official  piece.  This  indefatigable  indus- 
try was  mentioned  in  t!ie  newsnaoers,  and  well  it 
might  be,  for  it  surpassed  the  ordinary  energies  of 
mail ;  every  city  in  which  it  was  displayed  inferred, 
but  erroneously,  that  its  local  interests  were  the 
object  of  Uiis  application.  It  would  have  been 
impolitic  in  Buonaparte  to  pay  no  attention  at  all 
to  them;  but  they  occupied  tne  smallest  portion 
of  his  solicitude  ar<t  of  his  concert!. 

In  most  of  these  journi'*s,  Buonaparte  displayed 
an  activity  truly  astonishing  the  spectator.  No 
sooner  did  he  alight  from  his  carriage  than  he  re- 
ceived the  authorities  When  the  audience  was 
over  he  niDunted  his  horse,  and  rode  round  the 
town  to  reconnoitre  its  situation  and  its  environs. 
If  it  were  too  late  when  he  arrived,  this  reconnois- 
sance  was  deferred  till  day-break  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  six,  five,  or  perhaps  at  four  o'clock,.  Be- 
fore the  inhabitants  were  out  of  bed  Buonaparte 
had  often  returned  to  his  lodgings.  He  some- 
times immediately  on  alighting  proposed  a  hunt- 
ing-party, which  would  last  several  hours.  All  his 
surveys  were  taken  with  extreme  rapidity;  mount- 
ed 6n  his  Arabian  horse,  lie  would  generally  leave 
those  who  accompanied  him  far  behind ;    while 
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waitincj  for  them  to  rejoin  him  iie  gainod  time  to 
make  his  observations.  With  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  some  genera!,  extraordinary  well  iiiount- 
ed,  scarcely  any  one  of  his  suite  can  keep  pace 
with  him;  his  favourite  Mameluke,  Koustan,  who 
attended  him  with  the  led  horses,  often  could  not. 
The  citizen  comn"iandin<j:  the  <'-uar(!  of  honour,  who 
might  have  obtained  permission  to  follow  him,  was 
generally  the  first  obliged  to  give  in. 

He  has  sometimes  fatigued  two  horses  in  riding 
round  a  town  of  a  moderate  size.     Falls  from  their 
horses  were  not  at  all  uncommon  to  his  suite;  this 
once  happened  to   Iloustan.     Buonaparte   always 
seeks  the  sliortest  roads  ;  he  never  follows  the  wind- 
ings, and  obstacles  do  not  stop  him  :  he  leaps  over 
walls,  hedges,  and  ditches,  leaving  thoi^e  who  ibl- 
low.liim  to  go  round.     He  scalejj,  on  horseback, 
mountriins  almost  inaccessible  to   the   pedestrian, 
and  descends  them  in  the  same  manner;  lie  has 
been  seen  niountinnn  in  this  way  an  ascent  almost 
])erpendicu!ar,  situated  near  Ai:;  la  Chapellc,  and 
descending  from  it.     He  often  makes  with  iiis  Ara- 
bians most  dangerous  leaps:  his  friends  have  re- 
marked to  him  the  risks  to  which  he  exposes  him- 
self; to  which  he  oric  day  answered,  "  Do  you  not 
know  thai  I  am  the  first  horseman  in  the  world?" 
He  is  certainly  a  good  horseman,  possessing   an 
extraordinary  iirmncss,  and   a  rare  sang-froid,  he 
shews  himself  ev(M-y  where  absoluto  master  of  his 
seat.     Wherever  he  passes  he  leaves  behind  him 
the  rememlirance  of  the  rapidity  of  his  course,  of 
(he  boldness  of  his  leaps,  and  of  an  activity  unparal- 
leled. 

However,  he  always  leaves  also  on  the  minds  of 
those  wlici  rcHect,  the  impression  of  at)  activity  very 
did'e rent  from  that  of  an  administrator,  it  is  that 
of  a  soldier  hardened  to  fatigue.  His  circuits  round 
tows  arc  made  with  the  circumspection  of  a  geiie-^ 
ral ;  he  alwa3s  appears  in  the  act  of  recontioitringj"' 
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spots  of  ground  fit  for  the  positions  of  armies  for 
forts  or  redoubts.  One  would  sav,  to  see  his  active 
liaste,  that  lie  was  preparing  to  give  battle  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Round  a  manufacturing,  a  commer- 
cial, or  an  agricultural  town,  his  circuits  always 
bear  the  same  character;  he  carries  the  &ame  coup 
d'oeil  every  where.  It  is  true  that  this  coup  d'oeil 
is  just;  it  is  always  that  of  an  experienced  engi- 
neer, aixl  one  that  may  become  very  useful  when 
it  is  necessary.  At  first  siglit  he  will  point  out 
the  best  direction  to  be  given  to  a  projected  canal, 
the  best  place  for  establishing  or  for  constructing 
a  port  or  a  dyke.  A  to^vn  situated  on  a  navii^able 
river  had  for  some  time  v.ished  to  establish  a  port 
of  safety  beneath  its  walls.  During  many  years 
the  engineers  and  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
the  place  had  discussed  and  debated  on  which  of 
the  given  points  this  port  should  be  placed.  O- 
pinions  were  divided.  Buonaparte  at  the  first  view 
pointed  out  the  preferable  spot,  developing,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  motives  dictated  by  the  ground, 
by  the  declivity  of  the  waters,  and  the  direction 
of  winds.  His  opinion  had  been  always  that  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  experienced 
men  in  all  the  country.  He  has  a  coup  d'ceil  for 
all  grounds  and  for  their  application.  ■ 

It  seemed  to  be  his  wish  to  establish  in  every 
place  the  remembrance  that  a  man,  in  every  way 
remarkable,  had  passed  through  it.  Reappeared 
unwilling  to  admit  an  equal  on  any  point;  every 
thing  belonging  to  himmust  strike, astonish,  impose 
on  the  imagination  :  it  would  seem  as  if  he  wished" 
to  crush  every  ordinary  conception  by  the  idea  of 
his  being,  and  to  reign  over  all  minds  by  astonish- 
ment. Astonishment  being*'  nearly  allied  to  fear.* 
He  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
amiable^  because  he  had  no  de^sire  to  be  loved.  He 
came,  not.hke  a  father  to  be  surrounded  by  his  chil- 
dren.; but  like  a  master  among  his  slaves.  \Vhen 
saluted,  he  paid  iio  attention  j  thousand's-  of  heads 
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may  be  uncovered  wlien  he  passes,  he  makes  not 
tjie  slightest   inclination  ;  nevL-r  is  his  hat  moved 
trom  his  head,  he  seems  deaf  to  the  cries  of  rivat 
C)  huzza/     ]f  jiis   Mii)(^sty  condescended  so  far  to 
induln^e  the  vanity  of  his  slaves  as  to  become  the 
prmcipal  artificer  in  dressing  out  the  phantom  of 
national  glory,  by  performing  hiniself  almost  every 
part  that  could   be  considered  extraordinarv ;  he 
certainly  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  contempt  in 
which  he  held  theai,  by  adopting,  or  even  affect- 
ing to  adopt,  a  respectful  and  conciliatory  carriage 
towards  them.    Fortune  however,  which  interfered 
in  behalf  of  this  man  upon  the  most  extraordinary 
occasions,  contrived  to  conceal  the  grossness  of  his 
manners  under  the  benevolent  and  prudent  conduct 
of  his  wife.     Josephine  as  well  when  she  was  Mad- 
ame Buonaparte,   as  after  she  became  Empress, 
sincerely  endeavoured  to  render  herself  estimable 
jn  private  life,  and  to  exhibit  herself  advantageous- 
ly on  the  great  stage  to  which  her  unexpected  and 
imperious  destiny  had  summoned  her.     She  had 
dignity  in  her  deportment,  grace  in  her  motions, 
and  taste  in  her  dress.     The  diadem  which  en- 
circled her  head  on  the  days  of  the  ceremo«iy  could 
not  efface  the  features  of  goodness  in  her  counte- 
nance,    hi  the  splendid  ceremonials  of  state,  un- 
der the  canopy  at  church,  conducted   to  the  steps 
of  a  throne,  and  surrounded  by  clouds  of  incense, 
her  modesty  made  her  appear  constrained,  without, 
liowever,  giving  an  artilicial  air.     Her  looks,  and 
all  her  j)erson  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  followed 
an  impulse  foreign  to  her  feelings,  and  that  of  her- 
self she  had  never  chosen   to  act  a  part  to  which 
she  did  not  think  herself  summoned.     Amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  incense,  ascending  the  steps  of  her 
throne,  she  liad  sometimes  the  air  of  a  victim  con- 
ducted to  the  altar,  and  she  often  inspired  the  idea 
with  all  its  correspondent  feelings. 

The  voice  of  gratitudi;  ibilowecl  her  every  where 
on  those  journies,  for  seldom  did  the  unfortunate 
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approach  her  without  the  relief  best  suited  to  their 
several  circumstances.  Buonaparte  seemed  willing 
to  yield  this  kind  of  glory  to  his  wife  as  he  general- 
ly arrived  imd  departed  without  her.  Sometimes 
indeed  several  days  vvoidd  intervene;  notwithstand- 
ing this  indifference,  there  do  not  appear  any  traces 
©fill  ti-eatment  exercised  by  Buonaparte  against  his 
wife.  In  private  life  he  gave  an  example  of  domes- 
tic union  and  regulated  habits.  He  retired  to  rest 
at  ten;  if  there  were  festivals  in  common,  about 
eleven;  rarely  ever  later  than  mid-night. 
-  The  union  of  Buonaparte  and  Josephine  had 
originated  in  policy  rather  than  attachment,  and 
it  had  been  preserved  through  various  stages  of 
fortune,  from  respect  to  public  decorimi,  rather 
than  from  affection;  change  of  time  and  circum- 
stances, suggested  a  new  policy,  and  a  union  ce- 
mented by  such  feeble  ties, could  easily  be  dissolv- 
ed; accordingly  the  first  advantage  that  Buona- 
parte took  of  the  devotion  he  received  from  a 
wondering  world,  after  his  victories  over  the  House 
of  Austria,  was  to  announce  the  divorcement  of  tSie 
Empress  Josephine.  The  surprise  excited  b}'  the 
declaration  was  merely  momentary,  aiul  that  it  ex- 
isted at  all,  was  only  owing  to  the  suddeness  with 
which  it  was  promulgcd  ;  for  the  secret  of  his  de- 
sign was  concealed  with  such  care,  that  it  did  not 
escape  in  any  form,  until  the  consent  of  all  the  par- 
ties interested,  was  ready  to  be  published  in  an  of- 
ficial form.  j*s  we  are  in  this  age  confirmed  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  this  man  as  a  usurper — the  mere 
mimic  of  a  Monarch,  and  ape  of  an  Emperor,  we 
do  not  feel  more  respect  for  his  reasons  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  measure,  than  we  do  for  many  of  his 
other  reasonings;  probably,  posterity  may  ttiink  the 
following  acts  and  decrees  as  natural,  arid  pure  in 
principle,  as  any  of  the  laws  or  declarations  of  those 
sat  disant  sacrcdj  beings,  whom  all  othodox  po- 
liticians look  upon  as  legitimate  sovereigns.  They 
fully  explain  the  transaction. 
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Extract  from  the  Rtgisfer  of  the  Conservative  Senate^  of 
Saturday,  the  IGtA  Dec.  1S09. 

**  Th  E  Cunscrvative  Senate,  assembled  to  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers priscribtd  by  ihc  iiOih  Art.  of  t!ie  Act  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  dated  tlie  IJth  December,  17^9,  having  seen  tlie  Act 
drawn  up  the  Ijtii  of  the  present  month,  by  the  Prince  Arch- 
Chanceiior  of  the  tmpire,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance:— 

'•  In  the  year  1809,  and  the  15ih  day  of  Dec.  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  even'int-,  we,  Jean  Jatjues  Regis  Cambaceres,  Prince 
Arch  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Duke  of  Parma,  exercising 
the  functions  prtscrihed  to  us  by  Tit.  2,  of  Art;  14  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Imperial  Family,  and  in  consequeni-e  of  orders 
addressed  to  us  by  his  Majesty  tlie  Emperor  ^nd  King,  in  his 
private  letter,  dated  that  day,  of  the  following  lenor:' — "  ^]y 
Cousin; — Our  desire  is,  that  you  repair  this  day,  ^t  nine  o'clock 
in  the  cveniiig,  to  our  grand  cabinet  of  the  palace  of  the  Thuil- 
Icries,  attended  by  the  Civil  Secretary  of  State  of  car  Iinpcrial 
Family,  to  receive  from  us  and  from  the  Empress,  our  dear 
consort,  a  communication  of  great  importance ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  have  ordered  that  this  prcs-nt  private  letter  should 
be  sent  lo  yju.      We  pray  God  to  have  you  my  Cousin  in  his 

holy  and  ble:;sed  keeping.  Paris,  Ijih  December,  1809," 

On  the  back   is  wricicn — "  To  our  coud.v  the"  Prince  Arch- 
ClianecUor  Duke  of  Parma." We  accordingly  proceed- 
ed to  the  Hall  ol  the  Throne  of  the  Palace  or"  the  'ihuillc'rics, 
attended  by  Michel   Louis   litienne    Regnault  (de   St.  Jean 
d'Angely)  Count  of  the  Empire;,  Minister  of  State,  arid  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Imperial  Family.     A   quarter  of  an  hour' 
afterwards  we  v/ere  introduced  to  the  Grand   Crihinet  or  the 
Emperor,  where  we  fvand  his  Majesty  tlie  Fmperor  and  King 
with  her  Majesty  the  F.;Tipress,  altetided  by  their  Majesties  the 
Kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Naples;  his  linperial  Hi-h- 
n;-ss  the  Prince  N'iccroy,  the  Queens  of  Holland,  Westphalia, 
iNlaples,  and  Spain;  Madame,  and  her  Imperial  Highness  the 
Princess  Paulina. — His  ilajesty'ihe  Emperor  and  King  con- 
descended to  address  us  in  these  terms ;  "  My  Cousin  Prince 
Arch-Chancellor — 1  dispatched  to  you  a  private  letter,  dated  this 
day,  to  direct  you  to  repair  to  my  Cabinet,  for  the"  purpose  of 
communicating  to  you  tiiC  resolution  which  I,  and  the  I'^mpres's^ 
my  dearest  consort,  i^ave  taken.     If  gives  me   pleasure,  that 
the  Kings,  Queens  and  Princesses,  my  bnnhers  and  sisters  in- 
law, my  daughier-in-law,   and   luy  son  in-law,  become   my 
adopted  son,  as  well  as  my  moiher,  should  witness  what  I  am 
going  to  communicate  to  you; — I'he  politics  of  my  MAnurchy> 
the  interest  and  the  wants  of  my  people,  which  have  conslanily 
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guided  all  my  actions,  require,  that  aft':»r  me  I  should  leave  to 
children,  inheritors  of  my  love  for  my  people,  that  throne,  on 
which  Providence  has  placed  rne;  notwithstanding  for  several 
years  past,  I  have  lost  the  hope  of  havini;  children  l)y  my  mar- 
riage with  my  well-beloved  consort,-  the  Empress  Joseuhine. 
I'liis  it  is,  which  induces  me  to  sacrilice  the  sweetest  alfections 
©f  my  heart  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  State,  and 
to  wish  the  dissoluiion  of  my  marriage.  y\rrived  at  the  age  of 
40  years,  I  may  indulge  the  hope  of  living  long  enough  to  edu- 
cate, in  ray  views  and  sentiments,  the  children  which  it  may- 
please  providence  to  give  me.  God  knows  how  much  such  a, 
resolution  has  cost  my  heart;  but  there  is  no  sacrifice  beyond 
my  courage,  when  it  is  proved  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  France.  I  should  add,  that,  far  from  ever  having 
had  reason  to  com.plain,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  had  only  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  attachment  and  the  alfection  of  my  well-bc- 
Joved  consort.  She  has  adorned  fit'teen  years  of  my  life,  the 
remembrance  of  which  will  ever  rernain  engraven  on  my  heart. 
She  was  crowned  by  my  hand.  1  wish  she  should  preserve 
(he  rank  and  title  ef  EiTipress;  but,  above  all,  that  she  should 
never  doubt  my'  sentiments,  and  that  she  should  ever  reg^.rd 
Hie  as  her  best  and  dearest  friend." 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  having  ended,  her 
Majesty  the  Empress  Queen  spoke  as  follo-.vs:— "  By  the  per- 
mission of  our  dear  and  august  consort,  I  ought  to  declare, 
that  not  preserving  any  hope  of  having  children,  which  may- 
fulfil  the  wants  of  his  policy  and  the  interests  of  France,  I  am 
pleased  to  give  him  the  greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devo- 
tion which  has  ever  been  given  on  earth.  I  possess  all  froi^n  his 
bounty,  it  was  his  hand  which  crowned  me,  and  from  the  height 
of  this  throne  I  have  received  nothing  but  proofs  of  aftectioii 
and  love  from  the  French  people.  I  think  I  prove  myself 
grateful  in  consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  which 
heretofore  was  an  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  France,  which  de- 
prived it  of  the  happiness  of  being  one  day  governed  liy  the 
descendant  of  a  great  mr.n,  evidently  raised  up  by  Providence 
to  efface  the  evils  of  a  terrible  revolution,  and  to  re-establish  the 
altar,  the  throne,  and  social  order.  i3ut  the  dissolution  of  my 
marriage  will  in  no  degree  change  the  sentiments  of  my  heart; 
the  Emperor  will  ever  have  in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know 
how  much  this  act,  demanded  by  policy,  and  by  interest  so 
great,  has  chilled  his  heart ;  but  both  of  us  exult  iu  the  sacrifice 
which  we  make  for  the  good  of  the  country." 

''  After  which  their  Imperial  Majesties  having  demanded 
an  act  of  their  respective  declarations,  as  well  as  of  their  mutu- 
al consent  contained  in  them,  and  which  their  Majesties  gave 
to  t]ie  dissolution  of  their  marriage  ;  as  also,  of  the  power  which 
their  Majesties  conferred  ou  us  to  follow  up,  as  need  shall  re- 
quire, the  effect  cf  their  will,  we,  Prince  Arch-Chancellor  of 
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the  Empire,  in  obedienc  to  the  orcit-rs  and  recjuisiti'ns  of  their 
i\lajesiies,  have  i;iven  the  aforesaid  act,  and  have  in  conse- 
quence excctitcd  i.he  present  proccs  verb-il,  to  serve  and  avail 
according  to  law  to  \\':nch  pl^occ'•^  z'crtiul  their  N3;ijesties  have 
affixed  th.civ  signature,  and  which,  after  liaving  been  signed  by 
the  Kin^s,  Queens,  Princes,  and  Princesses  present,  has  been 
signed  by  us,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Imperial  Fainilv  who  wrote  with  his  own  hand. 

*'  Done  at  the  palace  of  the  'J'huilleries,  the  dny,  hour,  and- 
Jhe  year  aforesaid  ; 

«'  (Signed)  Napolkon. 

Jo s K p H I N  K . 
Madame. 
Lours* 

Jexomo  Napoleoj?. 
Joachim  Napoleon'. 
EuGEKE  N  A  Fo  I. eon- 
Julie. 
iiortense. 
Catherine. 
Pau  t.  ine. 
Caroline. 
Camoaceres,  Prince  Arch-Chancellor. 
Count  Kegnauli",  (de  St.  Jean  d'Angely.) 
Having  seen  the  Projctof  the  Senatus  Consuhum,  drawn  up  In 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  57th  Anicie  of  the  \ct  of  the  Constitu- 
tions of  August  4,  130;';   after  having  heard  the  motives  of  the 
said  Projct,  the  Orators  cftheCoUiicii  ofStateand  Report  of  the 
Special  Commission  appointed  in  the  sitting  of  this  day;  the 
adoptioi\  h-iving  been  discussed  by  the  niiinber   of  members 
prescribed  by  the  56ih  Article  of  the  Act  of  the  Consiiiution  of 
August  4,  1802; 

decree.?, 
*'  y\rt.   I.  The  marriage  contracted   l)C(\vcen  the  Empero* 
Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josepliine  is  dissolved. 

"  11.  The  Empress  Josephine  shall  preserve  the  title  and 
rank  of  Empress  Queen  crowned. 

"  in.  Her  dowry  is  fixed  at  an  annual  income  of  two  mil- 
lions of  francs,  on  the  revenue  of  the  state. 

"  IV.  All  the  assignments  which  may  be  made  by  the  Em- 
peror, in  favour  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  on  the  funds  of  the 
Civil  List,  shall  lie  obligatory  on  his  successors. 

"  v.  The  present  Benafus  Consultum  shall  be  transmitted 
by  a  message  to  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty. 

"The  two  Addresses  proposed  by  the  Commission  were 
afterwards  put  to  the  vote,  and  adopted." 

♦  Joseph  and  Luclcu  were  absent. 
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CONSERVATIVE  SENATE. 

Sitting  of  the  16V7i  Dec.  1809. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  apsembled  in  full  drc5s,  in  their  palace,  in  virtue  of  the 
Act  of  Convocation  ; — liis  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  was  received  with  the  usual  honours. 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  M^estphalia,  his  Majesty  the  Kine  of 
Naples  Grand  Admiral,  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Prince  Vice- 
roy of  Italy,  Arch- Chancellor  of  State,  and  their  Serene  High- 
nesses the  Prince  Vice-Constable,  and  the  Prince  Vice-Grand 
Elector,  were  present.  The  sitting  was  opened  by  reading 
the  Act  of  Designation. — 1  he  Prince  Arch-ChanccUor  of  State 
had  the  parole  to  take  the  oaih  of  Senator.  His  Imperial 
Highness,  previous  to  that  ceremony,  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows.— "  Prince,  Senators — From  the  time  when  the  goodness 
of  his  Majesty  th.e  Emperor  has  called  ine  to  sit  among  you, 
testimonies  of  his  confidence  have  kept  me  continually  distant 
from  Paris,  and  I  have,  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  plea- 
sure to  appear  in  the  rnidst  of  you.  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  say,  that  among  the  benefits  which  his  Majesty  hasjncessant- 
ly  showered  upon  m.e,  I  have  been  particularly  sensible  to  the 
honour  which  was  granted  tne,  of  forming. a  part  of  the  first 
prbhc  body  in  the  Empire.  Accept  Scnatqrs,  this  expression 
of  my  feelings,  and  my  assurance  of  the  happiness  I  experience 
in  pronouncing,  in  the  midst  of  you,  this  oath,  which  is  to  me 
that  of  duty,  of  love,  and  of  gratitude.  I  swear  obedience  to 
the  constitutions  of  the  Empire,  and  fidelity  to  the  ^Emperor." 

"The  Prince  Arch-Chancelior  of  the  Empife,  President* 
replied  as  follows  to  the  speech  of  the  Prince  Viceroy: 

"  Prince— When  his  Majesty  thg  Emperor  and  King  con- 
ferred on  you" the  high  dignity,  w-hercof.you.havejust  exercised 
one  of  the  most  essential  prerogatives,  the  Senate  applauded 
this  act  of  justice.  They  congratulated  themselves, on  count- 
ing among  their  members  a  Prince,  whose  brilliant  qualities 
excited  such  good  hopes.  Now  that  those  hopes  ,a,re  realized 
by  the  glory  of  your  las!  campaigns,  and  b.y  the  wisdom  of  your 
Administration,  the  Senate  experiences  great  satisfaction  in 
seeing  you  in  its  bosom,  to  concur  in  tlie  important  dtliberatioa 
it  is  about  to  enter  upon.  You  shew  yourself  truly,  the  adqp- 
tive  son  of  the  hero  who  governs  us;  in  like  him  sijeneing 
private  afTect  ion,  beforethe  interests  of  nations.  Your- first  steps 
within  these  walls  could  not  be  more  worthily  signalized^  i-han 
by  this  great  testimony  of  patriotism,  of  devotion,  and  of  fideli- 
ty. 1  rejoice  in  being  the  organ  of  the  fcntimentsof  the  Senate 
towards  your  Imperial  Highness,  and  in  expressing  to  you 
their  wishes  for  your  prosperity." 
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•'  The  Oraiors  of  the  Cou-icil  of  Sinie,  Counts  Ueirnaiilt  (dt 
IJt.  Jean  d'Angcly'),  and  J^etcrmont,  Ministers  ofSty""te,  Mem- 
bers ot  thf  Council  ot  State,  bcinfrintnjduced,  the  I'riiicc  Arch- 
Chancellor,  rresidetu,  spoke  as  fallows: — 

"  Gentlemen — 'I'he  Pn  jot,  which  will,  in  this  sitting,  he 
submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the  Senate,  contains  an  ar- 
rangement which  embraces  our  dearest  ir.teresLs.  k  is  dictat- 
ed by  ihai  imperious  voice,  which  apprises  Sovereigns  and  na- 
tions, that  to  secure  the  safety  cf  States,  we  must  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  a  wise  foresight,  incessantly  ncal  to  muui  the  past, 
examine  the  presen;,  and  to  extend  our  views  to  the  future. 
It  is  under  such  high  considerations,  that  in  these  ever  memo- 
rable circumstances,  his  Majesty  the  Kmpemr  has  caused  all 
personal  considerations  to  disappear,  and  silenced  all  his  pri- 
vate affections.  The  noble  and  aficcting  conduct  of  her  Ma- 
jesty the  l£mpress,  is  a  glorious  testimony  of  her  disinterested 
affection  for  the  Emperor,  and  secures  to  her  an  eternal  right 
to  the  gratitude  of  tlie  nation." 

"  Count  Recnault  St.  Jean  d'Angely  submitted  a  Projet  of 
a  Senatus  Consuhum,  dissolving  the  marriage  between  the 
f^mperor  Napoleon  and  the  Kmpress  Josephine.  Tne  orator 
explained  the  motives  of  this  Prcjet  as  follows; — 

"  My  Lord,  Senators — '1  he  solemn  act  fully  set  forth  m  the 
Senatus  Consulium  now  read,  contains  all  its  motives.  M'hae 
words  could  we  address  to  the  Senate  of  France,  but  would  be 
far  below  the  atlecting  sounds  received  from  tl^.e  mouth  of  these 
twoaugustconsorts,  of  whom  your  deliberations  will  consecrate 
the  generous  rcsolu'.ion  ?  Their  hearts  have  coinciacd  in  mak- 
ing the  noblest  sacrifices  t"  the  greatest  of  in'erests  They 
have  coincided  to  make  policy  and  sentiment  speak  language- 
the  most  true,  the  most  persuasive,  the  most  adapted  to  move 
and  to  convince.  As  sovereigns  and  as  coiisotts,  the  Kmpcror 
and  Empress  hove  done  all,  h.ive  said  all.  '1  here  only  remains 
for  us  to  love,  to  bless,  and  to  admire  them.— '  lis  hencefortli 
for  the  French  nation  to  make  themselves  heard.  Their  me- 
mory is  faithful  as  their  hctirt.  They  will  uai'e  in  their  grate- 
ful thoughts  the  hnpe  of  the  future  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  past ;  and  never  \\  ill  Monarch  have  received  more  respect, 
admiration,  gratitude,  and  love,  than  Napoleon,  immolating 
the  most  sacred  of  his  afT.ctions,  to  the  wants  of  his  subjects; 
than  Jo:ii"phine,  immolating  her  tenderness  for  the  btsi  of  hus- 
bands, through  devotion  for  the  best  of  Kings,  through  attach- 
ment to  the  best  of  nations.  Accept,  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of 
all  France,  in  titc  i.ight  of  astonished  Europe,  this  sacrifice,  the 
greatest  ever  made  on  earth,  and,  full  of  the  profound  emotion 
whitn  you  fcrl,  hasten  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  in  the 
tribute  of  your  sentiments,  of  the  sentiments  of  all  Frenchmen, 
the  only  price  that  can  be  worthy  of  the  fortitude  of  our  S)vc- 
rei^n:,,  the  only  consolation  that  can  be  v/orihy  of  their  hearts." 
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"  The  Prince  Viceroy  (the  son  of  Josephine)  spdce  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Prince,  Senators — You  have  heard  the  Projet  of  the  Sena- 
tus  Consuhum,  submitted' to  your  deliberation.  I  feel  it  my 
duty,  under  these  circumstances,  to  manifest  the  sentiments  by 
which  my  family  are  animated, — My  mother,  my  sister,  and 
myself,  owe  all  to  the  Emperor.  He  has  truly  been  to  us  a 
father.  He  will  find  in  us  at  all  times  devoted  children  an-d 
obedient  subjects. — It  is  important  to  the  happiness  of  France, 
that  the  Founder  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  should,  in  his  old  age, 
be  surrounded  by  direct  descendants,  who  may  prove  a  securi- 
ty to  all,  and  a  pledge  of  the  glory  of  our  country. — When  my 
mother  was  crowned,  before  the  whole  nation,  by  the  hands  of 
her  august  consort,  she  contracted  an  obligation  to  sacrifice  ali 
her  afiectionsto  the  interests  of  France,  She  has  fulfilled,  with 
fortitude,  nobleness,  and  dignity,  this  first  of  duties.  Her  soul 
has  often  been  moved  at  beholding  exposed  to  painful  strug- 
gles, the  heart  of  a  man  accustomed  to  conquer  fortune,  and 
advance  with  a  firin  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  de- 
signs. The  tears  svhich  this  resolution  has  cost  the  Emperor, 
suffice  for  the  honour  (a  la  gloire')  of  my  mother. — In  the 
situation  she  will  now  fill,  she  will  be  no  stranger,  by  her  wish- 
es, and  her  feelings,  to  the  new  prosperities  which  await  us: 
with  a  satisfaction  mingled  with  pride,  that  she  will  behold  the 
happiness  her  sacrifices  will  produce  to  her  country  and  to  her 
JEmperor." 


7f 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Marriac^e  of  the  Emperor  NapoUon  xcitk  Maria 
Louisa,  Daughter  of  the  Empernr  of  Austria,  -uutli 
iht  Ccrevionits  observed  hy  both  Courts  iipon  the 
Occasion. 

SOME  opinion  mav  be  formed  of  the  cliaracter 
of  our  times,  from  the  simple  fact,  that  as  soon  as 
Josephine  was  separated  from  Buonaparte,  it  «as 
discovered  that  she  possessed  every  auiialjle  (juaii- 
ty,  and  lived  in  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of  virtues; 
although,  -whilst  she  iiad  remained  his  wife,  she 
had  been  branded  like  all  the  branches  of  his  fami- 
ly male  and  female!:,  with  every  infamous  epiiiiet 
tiiat  the  press  could  brins^  forth.  Jf  the  English 
were  less  lavish  thnn  othcn-  people  in  the  praises 
bestov/ed  upon  this  lady,  it  was  because  they  found 
their  inconsistency  sufticiently  glaring,  by  tlie  sim- 
ple suspension  of  their  cahimnies;  for  as  they  were 
the  only  nation  who  could  alford  to  pay  well  for 
the  invention  and  forgery  of  falshoods,  they  had 
ingrossed  the  i^rincipaT  supply  of  calumniators 
both  nati.ve  and  foreign,  that  their  lax  and  dis- 
honourable avidity  called  into  being  :  of  them  there- 
fore, it  is  nearer  to  the  truth  tOsay,  that  from  the 
moment  of  her  divorce  they  ceased  to  persecute 
her.  She  may  now  tiierefore  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing retired  into  private  life  with  her  rank,  and  an 
income  moto.  than  sufficient  for  her  wants,  and 
therefore  as  having  very  little  further  influence 
ovrr  pui)iic  afTairs: — She  no  longer  shocked  the 
pride  nor  humbled  the  vanity  of  aristocracy,  by- 
exhibiting  in  every  practicable  point  of  view,  in 
strong  caricature,  all  the  follies  of  the  pride  of 
birth  and  rank,  and  it  stemed  to  feel  an  instinctive 
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necessity  for  controulin£^  its  rage  from  an  irrislsti-' 
b!e  consciousness,  that  in  spite  of  itself,  sticli  a  thit.g- 
as  justice  did  somewhere  exist,  which  would  visit 
its  multiplied  slanders  and  fa'.shoods  with  still  fur- 
ther degradation. 

The  secret  and  undcfmed  forebodings  of  aris- 
tocracy, vvere  evinced   by  its  restlessness,  and  by 
its  industry  to  discover  the  jjrecise  taste  of  the  new 
dose  of  bitter  that  it  must  be  o!)hged  to  swallow; 
consolation  was  souglst  for  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  tiie  petty  Dukes  or  Electors  lj;id  oflered  a  daugh- 
ter to  Napoleon,  and  when  this  dream  could  not  he 
realized,  a  Prussian  Princess,  some  thought,  might 
have  condescended  to  become  the  victim;   there 
were  indcetl  those  who,  considering  the  f'mperor 
of  Russia  a  dend   barbarian,  a  mere  Moscovite, 
marred    and   destroyed  for  a  long  life  to  come, 
i)y  the  visits  to  Tilsit  and  Erfm-th,  was  ready    to 
nominate  one  of  his  sisters  as  tiie  mushroom  Em- 
peror's new  wife;  but  six  weeks  sufficed  to  dissi- 
pate all  the  cordial  of  these  speculations,  for  Buo- 
i)ap;irtc  had  surmounted  theiiighcst  pinnacle  of  am- 
bition, and  dcsf;oiled  chivalry  of  the  loftiest  feather 
in  its  cap.     The  liiuperor   of  Austria-  —the  Sove- 
reign of  a  country,  wlserc  the  common  esquires 
of   the  land   bemoan  their  unha[)py  jot,  if   they 
do  not  happen  to  number  sixteen   nuarterings  in 
their  arns,  to  entitle  them  to  an  lionourable  union 
— the   main    pillar  of  the   ]>riviieged  orders — the 
sacred  depository  of  the  purest  noble  blood — the 
haughtiest  Prince  even  among  the  n)ost  ancient 
houses  of  Europe,  had  humbly  presented  his  own 
daughter  to  the  ci-dcvani  Lieutenant  of  Artillery, 
who  possessed  no  memorial  whatever  in  the  herald's 
college,  bi'it  the  rough  hewn  Eagle  carved  out  with 
Jiis  own  hand.     Napoleon  had  sheathed  his  swodr, 
it  appeared,  to  be  admitted  to  the  Austrian  Court 
as  a  suiter  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Loui>a,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  this  lady  was  made  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  her  Father's  Empire. 
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All  ilicformulitios  being  arranged  aivJ  all  tliepoinis 
of  etiquette  between  the  two  Courts  being  adjiHted, 
Buonaparte  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of  lii^-  Empire 
to  receive  his  intended  bride,  and  that  part  of  his 
object  being  completed,  as  if  determined  to  affix  an 
eternal  stigma  on  tiie  pride  of  rank  and  birth,  he 
caused  an  otlicial  account  of  the  whole  ceremony  to 
be  published,  in  wdiich  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  Family  of  Austria  were  mixed  up  in 
the  degraded  office  of  ministering  to  the  pomp  and 
exaltation  of  an  unprincipled  military  adventurer. 
This  extraordinary  event,  so  important  in  the  life 
of  our  Hero,  will  be  regarded  by  succeeding  ages 
as  no  less  singular  in  ihe  history  of  the  world,  and 
it  would  be  as  criminal  to  omit  in  tliis  work  any  part 
of  the  details,  as  it  would  be  to  mutilate  the  annals 
of  Tacitus  or  the  IMemoirs  of  Sully. 

Buonaparte's  right-hand  man,  Berthior,  Princc 
of  Ncufchatel,  was  appointed  Ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  the  Court  of  Vienna  Lo  conduct  the.  cere- 
xuonics,  and  on  the  7th  of  March,  at  six  in  the  even- 
ings the  French  Ambassador  proceeded  to  Court 
with  great  ceremony,  and  was  received  in  ilie  same 
inanner  as  on  a  day  of  audience.  Having  arrived 
near  his  Majesty's  throne,  he  delivered  a  speech, 
and  demanded  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  the 
Kujperor  Aapoleon,  the  hand  of  her  Imperial 
Highness  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa. — The 
Emperor,  as  chief  of  bis  house,  having  given  an 
answer,  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain  having  been 
sent  to  conduct  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
her  Im|)erial  Highness  entered  accompanied  by 
the  Grand  Mistress  and  Grand  Master  of  her  Court, 
and  having  approaclied  his  INhijesty  with  a  profound 
reverence,  she  was  placed  lo  tlie  left  of  the  Em- 
]ieror. — 'J'he  Ambassador  then  presented  to  her 
Imp^erial  Highness  the  letter  and  the  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Her  Imperia:  High- 
ness   having  formally   consented    to  the  demand 
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r-iadc  of  lier,  placed  the  portrait  on  her  bosom. 
.The  Ambassador  then,  conducted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Audience,  and  preceded  by  the  whole 
of  his  suite,  proceeded  to  an  audience  of  the  Em- 
press, and  then  to  the  apartment,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  of  liis  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke 
Charles,  to  whom  the  7\mbassador  communicated 
the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  his 
Imperial  Highness  would  represent  his  person  in 
the  solemnity  of  the  marriage. — Having  then  pre- 
sented to  his  Imperial  Highness  his  full  powers,  he 
retired  to  his  hotel,  accompanied  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before.  At  seven  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
grand  assembly  and  gala  at  Court,  at  which  the 
Ambassador  and  Count  Otto  were  present. 

Speech  of  the  Frei^ch  Ambassador  Extraordinary. 

•  "  Sire  ;  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  my  master,  t"» 
demand  of  you  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
your  illustrious  daughter.  The  eminent  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish that  Princess,  have  assigned  her  a  place  upon  a  great 
Throne, — She  will  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  a  great  peo- 
ple and  of  a  gieat  man. — Ihc  policy  of  my  Sovereign  is  in 
unison  v\'ith  the  wishes  of  his  heart. — This  union  of  two  power- 
ful families,  Sire,  will  give  to  two  generous  nations  new  as- 
surances of  tranquilhty  and  happiness." 

Afiswer  of  the  Emperor. 

"  I  REGARD  the  demand  in  marriage  of  my  daughter  as  a 
pledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which 
1  justly  appreciate. — My  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  future 
marriage  cannot  be  expressed  with  too  much  truth;  it  will  be 
mine- — I  shall  find  in  the  friendship  of  the  Prince,  whom  you 
represent,  excellent  motives  of  consola. ion  for  the  separation 
of  my  dear  child;  our  people  will  see  the  assured  pledge  of 
their  mutual  welfare. — I  grant  the  hand  of  my  daughter  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French." 

Speech  of  the  French  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to 
Aer  Imperial  Highness  ^^e  Archduchess  Maria 

JLOUISA. 

«'  Madame;  Your  august  father  has  fulfilled  the  wishes  of 
the  Emperor,  my  master. — Pohtical  considerations  may  have 
influenced  the  determination  of  Ij®th  Sovereigns,  but  tke  first 
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Gonsicieration  is  ihat  cf  your  happlncsr.  Ii  is  above  al!  your 
conscnt,  iMadame,  that  tlie  ICmperor,  my  master,  wishes  td' 
obtain. — I:  will  be  delightful  to  <ee  united  on  a  great  ihrono 
to  the  genius  cf  power  those  beauties  and  graces  which  are  so- 
dearly  loved. — This  day,  Madame,  will  be  a  happy  one  for 
the  Emperor,  my  master,  if  your  imperial  Highness  orders  me 
to  inform  him  that  vfu  participate  in  tlie  hopes,  the  wishes, 
and  the  seniiments  of  his  heart." 

Afis-jjer  of  her  iMPERtAi,  Highness  MeARCHDUCHts^  • 
Maria  Louisa. 

"  The  will  of  my  father  has  constantly  been  mine,  my  happi- 
ness will  alwavs  be  involved  in  his. —  It  is  in  the^e  principles 
that  the  l:lmperor  Napoleon  cannot  fail  to  find  a  pledge  of  iiu? 
seniiments  which  wil^actuate  my  conduct  towards  my  husband  ; 
l.appy  if  I  can  ccniribiue  to  his  happiness  and  to  ihbt  oPa  grerjc 
jiation.  1  give,  with  the  permission  of  my  father,  my  cousci.-: 
10  my  union  witli  the  Emperor  Napoleon." 

Speech  of  the  FrvEKCH  Ambassador.  Extraordinary  io 

the  Empress, 

"  Madame;  The  Emperor,  my  master,  has  especially  charg- 
ed me  to  testify  to  your  Imperial  Majesty,  all  those  seutimenis 
with-  which  he  is  penetrated  towards  you. — He  deeply  feels 
tl.-"  obligation  which  he  owes  to  you  for  the  good  example,  and 
the  care  which  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  has  received, 
froin  you. — He  cannot  conceive  a  better  model  for  the  union 
of  the  Majesty  of  the  Throne  with  amiability,  and  the  gracious 
fiualities  which  your  Imperial  Majesty  possesses  in  so  emineii!; 
a  degree." 

Answer  of  the  Empress. 

"  It  is  in  the  moment  so  interesting  to  my  heart,  in  which  the 
destiny  of  my  dear  daughter  is  fixed  for  ever,  that  I  am  charm- 
ed at  receiving  from  your  Serene  Highness  the  assurance  of 
the  seniiments  of  the  Einperor  and  King.  Habituated  on  aH 
occasions  to  conform  my  wishes,  and  my  opinions  to  those  of 
the  Emperor,  my  dearly  beloved  husband,  I  unite  with  him  in 
ths  conlidence  with  which  he  looks  to  the  results  promised  by 
80  happy  an  union,  as  well  as  in  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  the 
future  and  unalteral)Ie  happiness  of  our  very  dear  daughter, 
which  will  henceforth  only  depend,  on  that  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King. — Keeling  sensibly  the  opinion,  much  to* 
favourable,  which  his  Majesty  iJie  Emperor  and  King  hai 
conceived  of  me,  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  excellent  natu- 
ral disposition  of  my  dear  daughter,  and  the  mildness  of  her 
characttr.  1  will  anssvcr  for  her,  that  her  only  objects  will  be 
lo  coniribuie  to  the  happiness  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  an  J  ■ 
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King,  and  to  conciliate  ai  the  same  limt  theiove  of  the  French 
nation." 

Speech  of  ihe  FRE>iCH   Ambassador   Exlraordinary,  io 
his  Imperial  UiCHNESs  the  Archduke  Charles. 

"  MoNSEiGN  EUR  ; — The  Emperor,  my  masif  r,  having  ob- 
tained from  the  Emperor,  your  illustrious  Brother,  the  hand 
of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  has  charged  me  to  express 
to  your  Imperial  Ui2,hness  the  value  which  he  sets  upon  it  by 
his  wish  that  you  wouhl  accept  his  procuration  for  the  mar- 
rbge  ceremony. —  If  your  Imperial  Highness  gives  your  con- 
sent, I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  procuration  of 
my  Master." 

Answer  o/  i'//e  A  u  c  h  d  u  k  e  Charles: 

"  I  ACCEPT  with  pleasure,  my  Prince,  the  proposition  which 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  through  ycu  trans- 
mitted to  me.  Fquailv  flattered  by  his  clioice,  as  penetrated 
•with  the  delightful  presentiment  that  this  alliance  will  elVace 
every  trace  of  political  dissension,  repair  the  evils  of  war,  and 
produce  a  future  happiness  to  two  nations,  who  are  formed 
to  esteeiT)  each  other,  and  who  will  render  each  other  recipro- 
cal justice. —  I  shall  reckon  amongst  the  most  interesting  mo- 
ments of  my  life,  that  when  in  token  of  a  reconciliation  as  frank 
as  faithful,  1  shall  present  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Maiia 
Louisa  to  the  Delegate  of  the  Great  Monarch  whom  you  re- 
present; and  I  pray  you,  my  Prince,  to  publish  to  all  France 
my  ardent  wishes  that  the  virtues  of  the  Archduchess  may  ce- 
ment for  ever  the  friendship  of  our  Sovereigns,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  their  people." 

The  Ambassador  then  presented  the  Archduke 
with  full  powers,  after  which  the  Archduke  con- 
ducted hhn  to  the  apartment  of  Ins  Miijest}-,  where 
all  the  Imperial  Family  were  assembled,  to  j^roceed 
to  a  Grand  Court  Gala.  The  circle  was  numerous 
and  brilliant,  and  the  Archduchess,  decorated  with 
Napoleon's  portrait,  attracted  every  eye. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  marriage  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  was  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the 
Augustins,  Vienna.  The  French  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary, proceeded  with  three  of  the  Court 
carriages  and  six,  to  the  Palace  where  the  Arch- 
•iuke  CharJcs  was  in  waitin»-.     That  Prince  and 
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the  other  Archdukes  conducted  him  to  tlie  Em- 
peror, with  whom  was  the  Empress  and  the  Arch- 
duchess. Their  Majesties  then  passed  into  the 
grand  apartments,  where  were  assembled  the  Ladies 
and  the  Nobles  of  the  Court,  and  from  thence  to 
the  church  of  St,  Aufj;ustins. — The  ceremony  was 
performed  with  much  pomp.  Te  Beum  was  sung, 
and  discliaroes  of  artillerv  announced  tiie  moment 
of  the  nuptial  benediction.  On  returning  to  tbe 
Palace,  the  Arciiduciiess  Maria  Louisa,  now  Em- 
press, was  conducted  by  t!ie  Prince  of  Neufchatel. 
She  was  piac>'d  under  a  canopy  surrounded  by  her 
Ladies  and  Officers  and  then  received  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  which  the  Count  de  Beam, 
Chamberlain  to  his  iMajesty,  had  the  honour  to  pre- 
seiitto  her. — The  Prince  of  Neufchatel  then  advanc- 
ed to  salute  the  new  Empress,  and  to  be  admitted  to 
the  honourof  kissing:  herhand.  General  Count  Lau- 
nston.  Count  Alexander  de  LaborJe,  Secretary  of 
the  Embass}',  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  funbassy, 
\vherc  then  presented,  whom  her  ?vlajesty  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  admitted  to  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
Ijand.  Count  Ottoimmediat-  lyafterwards  presented 
the  Ladiesand  Officers  ofthe Court.  Theprocession 
to  the  Church  of  St.  y\ngustins  was  extremely  splen- 
did. The  covered  galleries,  through  which  the  pro- 
cession passed,  were  very  brilliantly  illuminated. 
'I'he  Nobility  went  first,  next  the  greatoliicers  ofthe 
Crown,  then  the  Ministers,  the  French  Ambassador 
ExtryorUinary,  tlie  Archdukes,  the  Emp(Mor  and 
Empress,  tlje  Archducht  ss  Maria  Louisa,  with  the 
I^adies  of  the  I\'ilace. — Tiic  church  was  orn.'.iiient- 
cJ  with  the  richest,  ta;)estry,  and  illuminated  with 
great  magnificence.  'I  lie  Ladies  received  at  Court 
were  placed  on  seats  to  the  right  and  left.  Benches 
were  jilaced  for  the  other  classes.  The  Archl)isht)p 
with  several  Bishops,  and  his  Clergy,  preceded  ^he 
Emperor.  His  Majesty  placed  himself  under  a 
canopy  o.a  thtj  right  of  the  altar.  The  Empress, 
•  i;  Q  2 
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who  led  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  by  the 
hand,  giving  her  the  right,  conducted  her  to  a  pew 
prepared  in  front  of  tlie  altar,  and  then  took  her 
seat  under  a  canopy,  to  the  left  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Archdukes  were  in  a  pew  to  the  right  of  the 
throne.  On  the  left  were  the  officers  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  The  Archduke  Charles  was 
in  a  pew  to  the  left  of  the  Empress.  On  the  right 
of  this  pew  was  placed  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel, 
having  a  chair  and  a  pew  similar  to  those  of  the 
i^rchdukes. 

Geremojiy  observed  upon  the  Empr  nss  quilluig  the  Austrian 
Territory,  anJ  bcijig  delivered  over  to  the  French  Coni' 
77iisiioners, 

Braunr.u,  March  18. 

"  TuE  Empress  who  had  arrived  at  Ried  on  the  13ih,  set  out 
on  the  loth  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  about  elevea 
at  Ahheim,  where  she  stopped  to  change  her  dress.  An  hour 
afterwards  she  again  set  out,  1-ollowed  l)y  the  whole  procession, 
and  arrived  at  two  at  the  place  destined  for  her  reception. — 
Near  the  vilagc  of  Sc.  Pierre,  and  at  one  league  beyond  Brau- 
nau,  a  building  had  been  constructed,  divided  into  three  large 
saloons,  having  two  entrances,  one  on  the  iidc  of  Braunau  and 
the  other  on  that  of  Altheim.  It  had  been  carefully  furnished 
and  warmed  with  stoves.  The  saloon  in  the  middle  was  orna- 
mented by  a  canopy,  below  which  was  placed  upon  an  eleva- 
tion, an  arm  chair  of  cloth  of  gold  destined  for  her  IVIajesty. 
To  the  left  of  the  canopy  and  towiirds  the  entrance  on  the  side 
of  Ilraunuu,  was  placed  a  large  table  covered  with  velvet,  ancl 
destined  for  the  signanires  of  the  Plenipotentiaries.  A  court 
had  been  marked  out  on  both  sides  to  contain  the  carriages  of 
the  double  procession.  Avenues  planted  with  trees  abutted 
on  the  two  lateral  saloons. — At  half  past  one,  the  Prince  oi 
Neufchatel  and  all  the  persons  forming  part  of  the  procession, 
destined  to  accompany  the  Empress,  proceeded  into  the  first 
saloon,  the  men  in  full  costume  and  the  ladies  in  court  dresses. 
About  two  the  Empress  arrived  with  all  her  suite,  and  alighted 
in  the  saloon  on  the  side  of  Altheim.  After  resting  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  Majesty  was  introduced  by  the  Austrian  Master  of. 
the  Ceremonies  into  the  erand  saloon,  where  she  placed  her- 
self in  the  chair  prepared  for  her.  Around  her  where  ranged 
the  I^adies  and  (Jhamberlains  of  her  suite,  the  Grand  Mistress 
»nd  the  (jrand  Master  occupying  the  lirst  places  on  the  side* 
•f  the  elevation.     The   Priace.  of  Trauimansdcrfr,  appointc(i 
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Commissioner  to  make  ihe  Dclivcrv,  placed  himself  fronting 
the  tabic,  and  behind  him  the  Aulie  Counsellor  Hudi-lit?,  ex- 
ecuting tho  clfioc  of  Sc-erct:iry  ot  the  Delivery.     l"he  bottom 
and  two  sides  of  the  hall  were  occupied  by  twelve  noble  Hun- 
garian guards,  and  as  many  German  guards  under  arms  and 
in  full  uniform.     As  soon  as  all  were  thus  arranged,  the  Aus- 
trian Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  the  Baron  dc  Lohr,  tapped 
at  the  door  of  ihc  saloon,  in  which  were  the  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  the  French  Ccvut,  and  the  French  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  the  Count  de  SeysscI,  came  forth.     He  then  in- 
troduced the   Prince  cf  Neufchitel,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Emperor  of  ihe  French,  who  enitrcd,  followed  by  the  Count 
de  Laborde,  executing  the  oflice  of  Secretary  of  the  D&livcry. 
After  them  came  the  Duchess  of  Montebello,  Lady  of  Honour, 
the  Count  de  Beauharnais,  Chevalier  of  il'onour,  and  all  the 
Ladies  and  Chevaliers  sent  to  attend  the  Empress,  who  rang- 
ed themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  saloon,  opposite  the  Aus- 
trian procession.     The  Prince  of  Neufchatel  then  advanced 
towards  her  Majesty,  and  stated   in  few  words  the  object  for 
which  they  were  assemblfd  in  that  place.     Jmmediatfly  after- 
wards the  two  Commissioners  comj)iiraented  pach  other  and 
passed  to  the  table  where  were  the  Acts  cf  Delivery  and  Re- 
ception.    I'he  Coursellor,  Hudeliiz,  read  in  a  loud  voice  the 
powers  of  the    Prince  of  TrautmansdonT  and  his  own.     The 
Count  de  Laborde  also  rend  those  of  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel 
and  his  ov/n.     The  Secretaries  delivered  the  papers  to  the  two 
Commissioners,  who  exchanged  them.     Hhey  passed  then  to 
the  Act  of  Delivery,  which  was  read  hv  the  Counsellor,  Rude- 
litz,  and  that  of  Kecention,  by  NL  de  Liborde.  The  two  Com- 
missioners and  their  respective  Secreiyries  signed  the  two  Acts, 
and  having  affixed  to  them  the  seals  of  their  arms,  exchanged 
ihem.     ''I'hese  formalities  being  finished,  the  Prince  of  Traut- 
mansdorlT,  Commissioner  of  the  Lmperor  of  Ausiria,  adv.inceii 
bowing  towards  the  Kmpress,  and  requested  permission  to  kiss 
her  hand  on  taking  leave. —  Her  NLijesty  granted  th's  permis- 
sion to  him,  and  also  to  all  the  Chevaliers  and  Ladies  of  her 
suite  who  had  attended  her  from  Yienm.     Each  according  to 
their  rank  approched  her  Majesty,  and  kissed  her  hand  with 
an  emotion  produced  by  their  bidding  a  last  adieu  to  a  dear 
Princess.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  ceremony  more  noble  or 
more  afTeciing,     Her   Majesty  could  not  refrain   from  tears, 
at  these  last  marks  of  respect  and  attachmcru  from  the  old 
servants  of  her  house,  and  the  French  who  witnessed  the  scene 
partook  of  the  general  emotion,     louring  this  ceremony  the 
Austrian  and  French  Secretaries  took  an  account  of  ihc  jewels 
oi'"  the   Lmpres5,   and  exchanged  an  inventory. —  The   whole 
procession  having  resumed   their  places,   the  Austrian  Com- 
missioner presented  his  hand  to  the    Lmpress  to  conduct  her 
ttt  the  Frcncli  Cummijsioner,  who  takinij  her  Majesty'*  hand 
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advanced  towards  the  French  Court,  and  named  the  difTcrcnt 
persons  composing  it.  At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  first  sa- 
loon opened,  and  the  Queen  Xii  Naples,  who  had  arrived  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  advanced  towaids  the  Empress,  who  em- 
braced her  with  tenderness  and  conversed  for  some  time  wiih 
her.  The  Archduke  Anthony  was  then  announced,  whom 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  sent  to  comphment  the  Queen  of 
Naples,  and  who  was  to  return  immediately  with  news  of  the 
Empress.  After  the  Queen  had  received  a.id  ihanked  him, 
the  two  Princesses  got  into  a  carriage,  and,  followed  by  the 
Prince  of  Netifchatel  and  their  suite,  proceeded  to  Braunau. 
The  sides  of  the  road  were  hned  with  troops,  and  cannon  re- 
sounded on  all  sides. 

Progravune  relative  to  ihe  Civil  Marriage. 

**  At  one  o'clock  on  (he  day  fixed  for  ihe  Civil  Marriage,  all 
those  who  are  to  compose  the  train  of  iheir  Mdjosties  will  as- 
sem!)le  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  viz.  those  in  the  service  of 
the  Empress  in  the  saloons  of  her  apartment,  on  the  side  of 
the  garden,  and  those  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  in  the  sa- 
loons of  his  apartment,  next  to  that  of  the  Empress,  on  the 
side  of  the  Court. — At  noon  the  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies 
and  their  assistants  will  asseml)le  in  the  gallery,  which  till  that 
hour  will  be  shut,  and  assign  their  proper  stations  to  the  per- 
sons invited.  Behind  theestrade  will  be  stationed  the  OfHcera 
of  the  Emperor's  Household,  and  of  those  of'  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  not  on  duty. — The  space  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  estrade  will  Ijc  divided  into  compartments,  and  appropriat- 
ed to  the  Ladies  in  the  services  of  the  Princesses,  the  Ladies 
of  the  Ministers  and  grand  Oiticers  of  the  Empire,  to  the  Ladies 
that  have  been  invited,  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  Ministers, 
the  Ministers,  the  Grand  Officers  of  the  Empire,  the  Grand 
Eagles  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  Senators,  the  Counsel- 
lors of  State,  and  the  Courtiers  that  have  been  invited. — Such 
of  the  persons  invited  as  cannot  find  accommodation  in  the 
gallery,  will  remain  in  the  Saloon  of  Mars  and  the  grand  a- 
partmenis  of  the  Emperor,  to  see  the  procession. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  will  be  placed  on  an  estiade, 
two  arm  chairs  surmounted  with  a  canopy:  that  on  the  right 
being  for  the  Emperor,  and  the  other  on  the  left  for  the  Em- 
press. At  the  foot  of  the  estrade,  and  to  one  side  of  it,  will 
be  a  table  covered  with  rich  tapestry,  and  with  an  ink-stand 
and  the  registers  of  the  Civil  State  placed  thereon, — At  two 
o'clock,  those  who  are  to  compose  the  procession  being  as- 
sembled  as  above  stated,  in  their  Majesties'  apartments,  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  the  Colonel-General  of  the 
Guard  on  duty,  the  Grand  Officers  of  the  Crown  of  France 
and  Italy,  will  go  in  quest  o^  their  Majesties.     The  procession 
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vvill  move  in  the  following  order,  on  its  way  to  the  gallery, 
passing  through  the  Empenr's  Cabinei,  il.e  saloon  of  the 
Princes,  the  Tresence  Chauibir,  am!  riie  iSaloonof  Mars.  Tiie 
Vergers,  Heralds,  Pages,  Assistant  Master  of  tlie  Ceremonies, 
Officers  of  the  Household  lo  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Emperor's 
Equerries  in  Ordinary,  the  Chamberlains  in  Ordinary,  the 
Emperor's  Aides  de-Camp,  the  two  Equerries  in  attendance 
for  the  day,  the  Aide-de-Camp  on  duty,  the  Governor  i.f  the 
Palace,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Imperial  Family,  the 
Grand  Officers  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  tl-j  Grand  ChaiHJjerlain 
of  France,  and  that  of  Italy,  the  Princes  Grand  Dignitaries, 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Emperor  and  Empress. —  Behind 
their  Majesties,  the  Colonel- General  of  the  Guard  on  service, 
the  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Household  of  Italy,  ihc  Oirand  Almoners  of  France  and  Italy; 
the  Knight  of  Honour  and  i^uerry  to  the  Empre-s,  carrying 
the  train  of  her  minile;  the  maids  of  Honour  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  Robing  Women;  the  Princesses  of  tlie  Blood, 
the  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Princes- 
ses, tlie  Officers  of  the  Households  of  the  Princes  and  Princes- 
ses in  attendance. — All  will  but  uncovered.  1  he  procession 
having  reached  the  gallery,  the  heriilds  and  pages  will  branch 
olThalf  to  the  right,  and  half  to  the  left,  in  the  Saloon  of  Mars, 
close  to  the  entrance. — The  Officers  and  Grand  Officers  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  Maids  of  Honour,  and  the  Rolling  Wo- 
men, will  proceed  to  take  tiieir  station  according  to  their  rank, 
behind  their  Majesties'  chairs. — Their  Imperial  Mnjcsiies  will 
take  their  se.its  on  the  throne;  the  Princes  and  Princesses  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  estrade,  in  the  following  order,  and 
according  to  their  relation  of  blood:  — 

*•  To  the  right  of  the  Emperor,  Madame;  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  King  of  Holland  ;  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  King 
of  Westphalia;  Prince  Borghesc,  Duke  of  Guastalla;  Prince 
Joachim  Napoleon,  King  of  Naples  ;  Prince  Eugene,  \'icc- 
roy  of  Italy,  the  Prince  Arch-Chaaccllor;  the  Prince  Vice- 
Grand  Elector. — To  the  left  of  the  Empress,  the  Princess 
Julia,  Queen  of  Spain;  the  Princess  Uoriensia.  Queen  of 
Holland;  the  Princess  Catherine,  Queen  of  Westphalia;  the 
Princess  Eli^a,  Grand  Duchess  of 'iuscany;  the  I'rinces  Pau- 
lina; the  Princess  Caroline,  Queen  of  Naples;  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Wurtzburgh;  the  Princess  Augusta,  Vice-C^ueen  of 
l;aly;  the  Princess  Stephanie,  Hereditary  Grand  Uuchess  of 
Baden;  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Baden;  ihc  Prince 
Arch  Treasurer;  the  Prime  Vice-Constal)le. — The  Secreta- 
ry of  State  to  the  Imperial  Family  will  take  his  seat  at  the 
fal)le.  The  first  bench  will  be  reserved  for  the  Ladies  of  the 
Palace.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ;  the  Mas- 
ters and  Asiistanis  of  the  Ceremonies,  to  the  rigiit  and  left 
front  of  the  throne.     On  the  arrival  of  their  Majesties,  all  the 
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Ladies  will  me  up,  and  continue  standing  until  the  end  of  the 
ceremony. — I'he  Emperor  being  seated,  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  will  take  his  Majesty's  orders,  and  proceed 
to  request  his  Highness  the  Prince  ^.rch-Chancellor  of  the 
r.mpirc  to  go  up  to  the  Emperor's  chair.  One  of  the  Masters 
of  the  Ceremonies  will  at  the  same  time  give  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Imperial  Family,  who  will  approach 
the  Prince  Arch- Chancellor,  and  make  his  obeisance  to  their 
Majesties. 

His  Highness  the  prince  Arch -Chancellor,  having  bowed 
to  their  Majesties,  will  say—"  Jn  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
(at  these  words  their  Majesties  will  stand 'up)-— Sire,  does 
yourlmperial  and  Royal  Majesty  declare  that  you  take  in 
marriage  her  Imperial  and  Royal  Hiehncss  Maria  Louisa, 
Archduchess  of  Austria,  here  present?"  The  Emperor  will 
answer — "  I  declare  that  I  take  in  marriage  her  Imperial  and 
Royal  iiighness  Maria  Louisa,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  here 
preseni."— He  will  ihen  put  the  question  to  her  Imperial  and 
Royal  Plighness  the  Archduchess  of  Austria,  in  these  terms; — 
"  Does  her  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  Maria  Louisa.  Arch- 
duchess  of  Austria,  declare  thst  she  lakesin  marriage  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  and  King  Napoleon,  here  present?"  Her 
Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  will  answer — "  I  declare  that  I' 
take  in  marriage  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  Kin?-  Napoleou- 
here  present."  The  Prince  Arch-Chancellor  wilf  then  pro, 
nounce  the  inarriage  in_ these  terms:—"  In  the  name  of  the 
Em 


Louisa,  are  united  in  marriage."— Then  the  Masters  and  As- 
sistants  of  the  Ceremonies  will  carry  the  table,  on  which  are 
the  registers  of  the  civil  state,  t!-p  to  the  chairs  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  and  return  to  their  places;  The  signing  of  tha- 
Act  of  Marriage  will  take  place  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Imperial  Family  will  pre- 
sent the  pen  to  the  Emperor,  and  then  to  the  Empress.  Their 
Majesties  will  sign  it  sitting,  and  without  quitting  their  places. - 
The  Princes  and  Princesses  will  approach  the  table,  receive 
the  pen  from  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  and  subscribe  their 
names,  previous'y  bowing  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  They- 
wjII  subscribe  in  the  order  settled  by  the  ceremonial. — The  Act 
being  concluded  with  the  signatures  of  the  Prince  Arch. 
Chancellor,  and  the  Secretary,  the  Masters  and  Assistants  of 
the  Ceremonies,  after  making  a  profound  reverence  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  will  remove  the  table  which  had  been- 
placed  before  their  Majesties.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies will  make  a  bow  to  their  Majesties,  and  inform  thenv 
that  the  ceremony  is  completed. — 'Iheir  Majesties  will  then 
return  to  the  a^rtmcnt  of  the  Empress  in  the  following  order -: 
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—The  Vergers,  Heralds  at  arms,  and  Pages,  v.ill  place  them- 
selves in  rank  in  the  Saloon  of  Mars   to  form  the  advance  of 
the  procession.     The  Officers  and  Grand   Officers  prc-edins^ 
their  Majesties  will  advance  from  right   and  left  to  take  thtiir 
places  in  the  procession.      The  Grand   Dignitaries  and  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Blood  will  next  advance. — Then 
the  Emperor  and   Empress,  followed  by  the  Colonel-General 
of  the  Guard,  the  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace,  and  tlie  Grand 
Almoner,  the  Knight  of  Honour,   the  first  Equeiry,  the  twy 
Maids  of  Honour,  and  the  Robing  Woman. — ^The  Princesses 
will  follow,  and   the  processic^n  v>'il!  cLse  with  the  Ladies  of 
the  Palace,  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Princesses,  and  the 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  Princes  and  Princesses. — The  pro- 
cession will  reconduct  their  majesties  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Empress,  and  then  retire.     Upon  this  occasion  the  Empress 
\vill  be  in  full  court  dress,  and  wear  a  crown  set  with  diamonds. 
At  two  o'clock  the  ceremony  of  the  civil  marriage  will  be  an- 
r.ounccd  by  discharges  of  r.rtillcry  fired  at  St.  Cloud,  and  re- 
peated at  Paris  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Invalids. — After  dinner 
their  Majesties  will  repair  to  the  family  drawing-room.     The 
retinue  to  accornpany  them  to  the  theatre  will  aisem:>le  in  the 
adjoining  chambers.    Their  Majesties,  in  going  to  the  theatre, 
•will  pass  through  the  grand  apartments  of  the  Orangery,  and 
arrive  at  the  Imperial  Box.     The  Orangery  v/ill  be  illuminat- 
ed.— The  persons  invited  to  the  ceremony  will  also  be  invited 
to  the  theatre.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  the  Em- 
peror will  re-conduct  the  Empress  to  her  apartment.  When  the 
Emperor  retires,  the  [impress  will  accompany  him  to  her  outer 
saloon.     There  will  be  a  general  illumination  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  the  water- works  will  play. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Nnv  Prospcds  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
the  Union  of  the   Houses  of  llapsburgk  and  Buo- 
naparte.— Gentahgical  Basis  of  Buojiapartcs  Pro- 
ject foi-  r  founding  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne, 

According  to  tins  programme,  the  civil  mar- 
riage was  performed  at  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud, 
on  Sunday  vVpril  the  first,  and  the  religious  cere- 
many,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  place  next  day 
at  the  Chapel  of  theThuillcries,  amidst  ail  the  eclat 
that  could  be  displayed  by  a  nation,  who  seemed 
intoxicated  witli  the  grandeur,  which  tiiey  ac- 
knowledged to  be  derived  from  the  genius  of 
their  Monarch. 

Whilst  the  conteuiptible  vanity  of  the  Buona- 
partian  Family*  and  courtiers,  in  thus  feasting 
upon  their  elevation  to  a  rank  above  their  species 
is  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind  ;  it  is  only  n&. 
cessary  to  push  the  thouglit  a  few  steps  further  to 
perceive  that  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  Imperial  Family,  but  throughout  every 
class,  raised  above  the  mere  drudges  of  the  soil, 
must  have  been  of  the  most  mortifying  and  galling^ 
nature. 

Dillon  in  his  Survey  of  the  Sacred  Roman  Em- 
pire, states  that  riches  or  even  titles  of  nobility 
occasioned  less  concern  than  the  care  that  was 
required  to  preserve  true  German  Blood,  by 
avoiding  low  marriages;  as  an  inducement  to  a- 
void  false  alliances,  all  the  ecclesiastical  chapters  of 
the  Empire  are  exclusively  opened  to  those  dis- 
tinguished Families  who  have  remained  uncon- 

*  At  least  of  those  who  could  take  delight  in  it,  for  (here 
were  several  who  could  not. 
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taminated  by  a  low  mixture  for  four  complete 
generations,  and  to  guard  against  false  pretensions 
the  descent  of  each  candidate  for  admission  is  ex- 
amined with  the  strictest  scrutiny ;  proofs  of  sixteen 
quarterings  must  establish  the  purity  of  alliance 
on  both  the  Father's  and  Mother's  side  of  the  Can- 
didate, and  the  least  flaw  in  an  escutcheon  de- 
stroys all  his  hopes.  The  uiode  of  drawing  out 
a  descent  is  as  follows: 
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Buonaparte's  project  of  raisiii?  art  universal  Em- 
pire, or  as  it  was  called  in  the  atiected  style  of  the 
court  of  St.  Cloud,  *•' the  Empire  of  Charlemagne," 
now  assumed  an    air  of  feasibility,  that   became 
terrific  in  proportioa  as  it  was  investigated.     It  no 
longer  wore  tiie  appearance  of  an  abortive  specula- 
tion dependent  upon  mere  military  power:  f()r  if 
the  marriage  were  to  be  friiitful,  the  dyiiasty  of  Na- 
poleon, already  holding  Spain  and  Italy  by  milita- 
ry possession,  could  easily  revive  whenever  a  suita- 
ble occasion  mi<zht  occur,  any  dormant  claim  tiiat 
tlie  House  of  Austria  imglit  pretend  to   have  to 
those  states,  and  as  a  branch  of  that  House,  msist 
upon  uniting  them  all  with  the  rest  of  Europe  un- 
der one  crown,  as  the  only  mode  of  fulfilling  the 
design  of  the  great  founder  of  the  empire,     it  was 
perceived  that  the  issue  of  Maria  Louisa  occupy- 
ing the  throne  of  Pepin,   and  exercising  an  au- 
thority over  tlie  territories  which  formed  the  main 
s^lrength  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  would  be 
able  to  prove  as  good  a  descent  from  Cliarlemagne, 
as  the  family  at  Vienna,  and  that  in  default  of 
male   issue  there,  at  any  time,  the  descendants  of 
Louisa  had  only  to   follow  the  example  of  their 
ancestor    Teresa^  by  enforcing,  sword  in  hand,  a 
claim  which  might  not  be  peaceably  acknowledged. 
The  records  of  the  House  of  Austria  had  become 
the  inheritance  of  the  Buonapartean  dynasty,  and 
the  best  ircnealop-v  that  could  be  traced  stood  as 
follows : 

Succession  of  EMPERons,y;w«  Charlemagne 
(lo-xn  to  his  present  Imperial  Majesty,  Fran- 
cis If,  Father  o/' Maria  Louisa. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  King  of 
France,  the  son  and  successor  of  King  Pepin,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Western  or  G(;rman  Empire, 
bcin,^^  advanced  to  the  imperial  throne  in  800,  o« 
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Christmas-da}',  after  an  interregnum  of  300  years, 
and  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  Pope,  in  St. 
Peter's  church  at  Rome.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
Germany,  and  died  in  814  at  Aix,  and  was  buried 
in  a  chapel  founded  by  liimself,  on  which  account 
the  city  has  always  been  called  by  the  French, 
jiix'  la  Chapdlc. 

LEWIS    I. 

This  prince  was  son,  and  successor  to  Charle- 
magne, in  the  Empire ;  he  ordered  the  Bible  to  be 
translated  into  the  Saxon  language:  his  three  sons 
rebelled  against  him,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  monas- 
tery;  but  he  was  rescued  by  his  subjects.  He  died 
in  840. 

LOTHARIUS. 

Succeeded  his  father,  Lewis  I.  against  whom  he 
had  taken  up  arms,  and  been  in  open  rebellion. 
After  a  fifteen  years  reign  he  abdicated  the  throne, 
and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  853. 

LEWIS    II. 

Succeeded  his  father  Lotharius,  and  died  in  875. 

CHARLES    the    BALD 

Died  in  877,  from  which  event  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum till  the  year  88  J . 

CHARLES   the    GROSS, 

So  denominated  for  his  corpulency.  His  con- 
duct and  actions  were  so  unpopular  and  displeas- 
ing to  the  people,  that  they  deposed  him  in  the 
year  887,  and  placed  Arnulph,  natural  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  on  the  imperial  throne;  by  which 
means  the  race  of  Charlemagne  ceased  in  Germa- 
ny, and  the  people  asserted  their  rights  of  elec- 
tion, and  gave  the  preference  to  a  prince  of  their 
own  country. 
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ARNULPH    of  BAVARIA. 

Tlic  successors  of  Charlemagne  continued  to 
reign  in  tiicir  dominions  in  France,  but  lost  all 
their  sway  and  influence  in  the  German  Empire, 
after  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Gross,  who  was 
Bucceeded  by  Arnnlph,  who  defeated  iiiso[)ponents, 
Giiido  and  Berengarius,  and  took  Home  by  storm. 
He  died  in  ^i)9. 

LEWIS  IV.  caJied  the  child, 

Son  and  successor  to  liis  father  Arnnlph  ;  was  als© 
stiicd  King  of  Germany,     He  died  in  911. 

CONRAIJ    I. 

King  of  Germany  and  Emperor,  died  in  *)I£». 

HENRV    I.    the    FOWLER; 

S!o  called   from  his   ixreat  delioriit  in  fowlinG:,  and 
pthcr  country  Fpoits;  died  in9o7. 

OTHO    the    GREAT. 

Otho  I.  sti'ed  the  Great,  son  to  Henry  the  Fowl- 
er, died  in  Ulj. 

OTHO    II. 

Died  in  933. 

OTHO    III. 

Died  in  1002. 

HENRY    II.    or    tlie    SAINT, 

Died  in  1021,  leaving  his  wife  a  virgin,  who  be- 
ing accused  of  adultery,  she  is  said,  in  proof  of  her 
innocence,  to  have  underpone  the  trial  of  ordeal, 
by  walking  over  hot  bars  of  iron. 

coKPvAD  II.  or  the  saliquE; 

Died  in  jo;jy. 

o  o  3 
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HENRY    III.    the    BLACK, 

Died  in  1056. 


Died  in  110(3, 
Died  in  11  25. 
Died  in  1137. 
Died  in  1 1 50. 


HENRY    IV. 


HENRY    V. 


LOTHARIUS    II. 


CONRAD    III. 


FREDERIC    BAHBAROSSA, 

So  called  from  his  red  beard,  died  in  1190. 

HENRY    VI. 

Son  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  died  in  1197. 

PHILIP. 

Died  in  120S. 

OTHO    IV. 

Deposed  in  1212. 

FREDEPvIC    ir. 

Died  in  1250. 

This  Emperor  was  often  excommunicated  by 
the  Popes,  and  Germany  wag  invOiVcd  in  intestine 
broils  and  factions,  under  the  denomination  of. 
Gudphs  and  Gil cUi lies;  in  one  or  other  of  which 
most  of  the  princes  of  Europe  took  a  part,  forming 
a  kind  of  fiigh  church  and  low  church ;  the  first  ad- 
hering to  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  and  the  se-, 
cond  supporting  the  free  power  of  the  Emperors; 
but,  fortunately  for  Europe,  the  tempers  of  men 
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eooleci,  and  the  Germans  were  too  wise  to  perpetu- 
ate to  every  generation,  unmcanino-  words  and 
odious  distinctions,  which  seem  to  keep  tiie  spirit 
of  faction  alive,  and  stimulate  each  party  with 
■warmth  and  aiiimosit)^,  tending,  in  times  of  war, 
to  weaken  internal  strength,  and  give  vigour  to 
the  designs  of  the  enemy. — On  Kaster  Sunday, 
1229,  Frederic  made  a  solemn  entiy  into  Jerusa- 
lem, and  was  proclaimed  king  thereof.  Pie  died 
in  1250.  He  made  his  natural  son  Encins  King 
of  Sardinia,  but  he  was  taken  piisoncr  by  the  IjO- 
loq-nese,  and  died  in  -prison  at  I>olo2;na.  'I'he  Kin^s 
of  Sard  mia  still  take  the  title  of  Kintjs  of  Jerusalem. 

co:;e.ad  IV. 
Son  of  Frederic,  died  in  1 2  j  !•. 

WILLIAM    of   HOLLAND. 

Died  in  1256. 

RICHARD,    DUKE    of  CORNWALL, 

Brother  to  Henrv  III.  Kini^  of  Enoland. 
An  interregnum  from  1271  tiil  127:>. 

RUDOLPH    of  n.\r.SliURG.^ 

This  great  Emperor  was  the  founder  of  the  il- 
lustrious house  of  Austria,  which  has  since  increas- 
ed to  so  high  a  pitch  of  digiiit}-,  power,  and  do- 
minion; these  princes  having  acquiretl  many  ter- 
ritories by  cenquest  and  fortunate  alliances.  Ru- 
dolph was  chosen  Emperor  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  all  the  electors :  he  created  his  son  Albert 
Archduke  of  Austria. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  fulsome  flattery  oR'ered 
by  Spanish  writers  to  the  descendants  of  tiie  house 
of  Austria,  who  reigned  in  Spain  after  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.  even  Gracian,  one  of  their  most  re- 
fined wits  and  profound  scholars,  made  no  scruple 
in  addressing  himself  to  that  feeble  prince,  Philip 
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IV.  to  tell  him  *'  That  the  house  of  Austria  was 
eicvated  by  Gocl,  in  order  thereby  to  exalt  his 
church,  putting  an  end  to  those  cruel  animo.-ities 
aud  dissentions  between  the  Emperor  Frederic  and 
the  pontifl's,  and  eflcctinGf  peace  and  tranquilhty 
under  the  Emperor  RaJotph.  A  house,  vvhieli 
since  it  has  begun  to  reign,  the  ciiurch  was  i'rec 
from  schisms;  a  house,  which  brought  the  pontiffs 
back  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and  .supports  their 
authority;  a  house,  erected  by  God,  as  a  bulwark 
of  Christianity  against  the  Ottoman  power,  as  well 
as  against  lieretics  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Germa- 
ny, Flanders,  and  even  trance;  a  house,  which 
God  foruied  to  produce  a  great  number  of  Saints, 
Emperors,  Empresses,  Kmgs,  and  Queens,  and 
Archdukes;  a  house,  designed  by  God,  to  sjjread 
over  the  world  the  light  of  his  holy  gospel ;  a  Jiouse 
in  fine,  chosen  by  God  in  the  law  of  grace,  like 
that  of  Abraham,  in  the  written  law,  that  he  might 
be  called  the  God  of  Austria,  the  God  of  Rudolph, 
of  Philip,  and  of  Ferdinand  !"  Such  was  the  ex- 
travagant incense  offered  to  ti;c  Spanish  branch  of 
the  liousc  of  Austria,  in  1557. 

The  Spaniards  are  greatly  cooled  in  their 
praises,  since  the  extinction  of  the  Austrian 
line  in  their  country.  Father  Feijoo,  a  celebrat- 
ed modern  critic,  asserts  with  much  confidence, 
that  no  origin  is  more  doubtful,  than  that  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  two  generations  higher  than  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg,  and  that  in  ascertaining  his 
grandfather,  the  most  acute  genealogists  find  them- 
selves so  perplexed  and  embarrassed  to  discover  a 
progenitor,  that  even  his  grandfather  is  aot  clearly 
made  out.  The  ancient  Castle  of  Hapsburg,  is 
situated  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  near  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  in  Switzerland. 

ADOLPH    of  NASSAU, 

Deposed.     Died  in  1290. 
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ALBERT    I.    of   A'JSTillA, 

Son  to  the  Emperor  lludolpli ;    died  in  1 308. 

In  this  reign  the  Christians  lost  what  they  had 
left  of  their  conquests  in  the  Holy  LuntI  ;  the 
Crusades  ended,  and  none  but  pilgrims  passed, 
henceforward,  into  these  countries.  The  order  of 
the  Knight's  Templars  was  abolished  throughout 
all  Christendom,  and  51  of  them  were  burnt  alive 
with  a  slow  fire  at  Paris  ! 

HENRV  of  LUXEMBOURG, 

Died  in  1313,  being-  poisoned  by  a  monk  in  re- 
ceiving the  sucrumenc. 

LEWIS    V.    of   BAVARIA, 

•Deposed  in  134G,  and  died  in  1347. 

CHARLES    IV.    of   LUXEMBOURG, 

Instituted  the  Golden  Bull;  died  in  1378. 

WEKCESLAUS    of  LUXEMBOURG, 

Deposed  in  1400. 

SIGISMUND    of  LUXEMBOURG, 

Installed  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.     Died  in  1437 

ALEERT    ir.    of  AUSTRIA, 

who've  descendents  preserved  the  imperial  diadem 
in  their  line  for  three  centuries,  till  their  extinc- 
tion at  the  demise  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
All)ert  died  in  1439  :  he  was  installed  a  knight  of 
the  garter  in  tiic  reign  of  liency  VI. 

FREDERIC    III. 

Died  in  1491  ;  was  also  a  knight  of  the  garter. 

MAXIMILIAN    I. 

Son  and  successor  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  Ilf. 
was  elected  King  of  the  Komans  in  1489.     lie  mar- 
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ried  Mary,  ciau!j;hter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the 
flardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  that  house  fell  to  his  descendants;  he 
was  installed  a  kniglit  of  the  garter  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  he  died  in  1518. 

CHARLES   V. 

Grandson  of  Maximilian,  being  the  son  of  Philip 
the  Bel,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Jane  heiress  of 
Castile,  who  conveyed  all  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  Europe  and  in  America  to  her  children,  and  ag- 
grandised still  further  the  flourishing- house  of  Aus- 
tria. Charles  V,  was  elected  Emperor  in  1519. 
lie  spent  six  weeks  in  England  in  1552,  in  wder 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship,  that  united 
him  with  Henry  VIII.  wlio  presented  him  with  the 
order  of  the  garter.  This  great  Emperor  before 
his  death  resigned  the  Empire  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  yield  that 
claim  to  his  son  Philip  II.  to  v.'hom  Charles  resign- 
ed his  dominions  in  Spain^  Itah.j^  and  the  Indies, 
and  retired  to  the  convent  of  Juste,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  September, 
155S. 

FERDINAND    I. 

.  Ferdinand,  brother  to  Charles  V.  was  born  in 
Spain  in  1503,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Charles 
^vas  elected  Emperor,  On  which  occasion  the  house 
of  Austria  became  divided  into  two  branches;  the 
elder  branch  descended  from  Charles  succeeding 
to  the  Cr:>wn  of  Sjjain,  with  all  its  dominions  in 
Itaiv,  Fianders  and  the  East  and  West  liidies,  and 
the  other  sprung-  from  Ferdinand,  inheriting  the 
dominions  of  that  house  in  Germany,  which  en- 
al  led  them  fo  secure  the  election  to  the  imperial 
t'  ron.'  in  their  o.\f)  fimily,  without  interruption, 
'i  tie  ■  jvperor  Ft^n^inand,  before  he  came  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  was  King  ot  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
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in  right  of  his  wife,  and  in  the  reign  af  our  Henry 
VIII.  had  been  installed  ii  knight  of  the  groter  at 
Windsor. 

MAXIMILIA■:^J    II. 

Successor  to  his  father  Ferdinand  in  his  domin- 
ions, as  well  as  in  the  Kmpire:  married  his  consin 
INIavy,  daughter  of  the  Eniperor  Charles  V,  Qiieoii 
Elizabeth  |5resented  him  with  the  order  of  tiio 
garter.     Died  in  1570, 

RUDOLPH    IT. 

Son  and  snccessorto  Maximilian:  Queen  Eliza- 
beth also  presented  him  with  the  order  of  t!ie  garter, 
and  iic  was  th,;  last  Emperor  who  has  been  instal- 
led in  that  ancient  and  illustrious  order.  He  died 
unmarried,  at  Prague,  in  16  <  2. 

MATHIAS    I. 

Waschosen  Emperor  afcerthcdeath  of  hisbrother 
Paulolph,  Instead  of  following  the  tolerating  prin- 
ciples of  his  ancestors,  the  Emperors  ^hl\ilniHan 
and  PY'rdinandjhe  jjersecuted'heprotestants,  which 
occasioned  insurrections  in  Bonemia,  and  made 
his  reign  unhappy.     He  died  in  1619. 

FERDINAND    II. 

This  prince  was  second  son  to  the  Emperor  For  • 
dinand  I,  Archduke  of  Austria';  the  Bohemians,  dis- 
gusted with  the  severity  of  the  late  Emperor,  pro- 
ceeded toeleot  Frederic  V,  Count  Pahitin,  son-in- 
law  to  King  James  I.  for  their  king,  which  brought 
on  a  civil  war  in  the  Empire,  that  lasted  thirty  years, 
Ferdinand  H.  died  in  1637. 

FERDINAND   ill. 

This  prince  continued  the  y^M'  against  the  pro- 
.icstiuits,  obtained  a  victory  over  them  at  Katisbon, 
and  defeated  the  Su'cdes;,  their  allies;  but  the  for- 
tune of  war  changing  sides,  he  consented  to  the 
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treat}-  of  Westphalia,  in  16  48,  whereby  the  pre- 
te§tant  faith  was  established  on  a  more  hnn  basis. 
Ferdinand  died  in  1657,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Leopold.  ^ 

LEOPOLD. 

Tills  Emperor  iiad  long  and  bloody  wars  with 
the  Turks.  In  1&S7  a  terrible  battle  was  fought 
near  Zeuta  in  Hungary,  where  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  obtained  a  complete  victory  for  the  Im- 
perialists, the  grand  vizir  being  slain  with  30,000 
men,  and  their  camp  plundered,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammnnition  nnd  provisions.  The  same 
year  tlie  peace  of  Rysvvick  was  concluded,  arid  the 
following,  a  truce  of  twenty-five  years  between  the 
Imperialists  and  Turks,  by  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  aiid  Holland,  llie  Emperor  Leopold  died 
on  the  3th  of  May,  1705. 

JOSEPH    I. 

The  reign  of  this  Emperor  was  short:  he  died 
of  the  small-pox  on  the  11th  of  April  1711,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles,  tlien  in 
Spain  contending  for  that  crown. 

"CHARLES    VL 

Charles  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to 
Germany,  and  arriving  Ht  Frankfort,  was  proclaim- 
ed Emperor  on  the  1 2th  of  October  1711,  relin- 
quishing all  hopes  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to 
which  his  father  and  brother  had  resigned  their 
pretensions,  on  the  demise  of  Charles  II.  the  last 
Austrian  monarch  in  that  kingdom.  He  had  been 
proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  wliere  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Great  Britain,  he  made  a  rapid  progress, 
but  his  succeeding  to  the  Empire  seamed  to  make 
him  too  powerful,  and  his  allies  were  not  willing 
to  support  him  in  further  aggro.ndisement;  so  that 
Philip  Duke  of  Anjou,  got  possession  of  the  crown 
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»f  Spain.  Tlie  Kmj>cror  Charles  VI.  was  the  last 
inah;  lieir  of  the  Austrian  line.  This  prince  eni- 
jjloycd  the  hitter  part  of  his  hie  in  proniotino-  the 
coanuerce  of  his  subjects,  as. well  in  Flanders  as 
in  Austria,  by  endeavourinp;  toestabh'sh  a  maritime 
commerce,  which  greatly  alirmed  the  Dntch,  who 
had  weight  enongh  at  that  time  to  defeat  his  patri- 
otic measures.  I'he  Emperor  also  secured  the  suc- 
cession of  his  dominions  to  his  eldest,  and  after- 
wards the  only  danghtcM*,  tiie  Archduchess  ]\jari;i 
Terca,  consort  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  af- 
terwards Grand  Dnke  of  Tuscany,  at  ihe  death 
of  Gaston  the  last  Duke  of  the  house  of  Wedicis. 
The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  dej^^arted  this  life  on  the 
20th  of  October   1740. 

CHARLES    Vir, 

On  the  demise  of  Charles  VI.  his  danghtcr  Ma- 
ria Teresa  beheld  her  dominions  invaded  on  ail 
sides.  The  King  of  Prussia  seized  upon  Silesia; 
on  she  other  hand,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  the 
French,  marched  into  Austria,  and  took  possession 
of  Lintz,  and  iVom  thence  eniered  l^olieaiia  ;  while 
the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  also  join- 
ed them;  and  to  render  the  situation  of  Maria 
Teresa  more  distressing,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was  chosen  Emperor  at  Fraid^fort,  and  crowned 
the  13th  of  February  1742;  but  nothing  was  able 
to  daunt  the  mind  of  the  intrepid  Maria  Teresa, 
ghe  flew  to  her  faithful  Hungarians,  who  support- 
ed her  wiili  the  utmost  valonr  against  her  numer- 
ous enenues;  a  conduct  that  will  ever  reflect  the 
hignest  honour  on  that  brave  and  warlike  nation. 
The  new  F^mpcror  was  the  first  to  feel  the  eflects 
of  their  ])!owess.  The  Austrian  army  entered  Ba- 
varia, became  victors  in  their  turn,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Munic,  the  capital  of  that  dutchy,  and 
ovcT-run  the  whole  country;  by  which  means, 
with  the  powerful  assistance  of  tiie  couit  of  Great 
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Britain,  the  queen's  affairs  soon  began  to  wear  a 
more  pleasing  aspect,  l^he  new  Emperor  saw  him- 
self the  dupe  of  ijis  friends,  his  electoral  dominions 
ravaged  by  his  eneruies,  and  no  power  or  revenue 
to  support  the  imperial  dignity,  which  is  said  to 
have  affected  him  so  feelingly,  that  he  died  of  a 
broken  heart  on  tlie  5th  of  January  1745. 

FRANCIS    of  LORRAINE, 

The  unfortunate  end  of  the  Emperor,  chosen 
out  of  tVie  house  of  Bavaria,  was  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  little  advantage  arising  to  a  feeble  prince, 
from  the  imperial  dignity,  when  he  owes  his  crown 
to  the  designs  of  an  artful  ally,  who  makes  use 
of  him  for  his  own  purpose,  and  that  he  has  not 
power  to  support  himself.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
Charles  VII.  To  succeed  to  him  the  electors 
could  not  pitch  upon  a  more  proper  prince  than 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  from  .himself, 
having  no  immediate  views  or  interest  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  Empire,  was  besides  a  most  clegi- 
ble  prince,  as  consort  to  the  heiress  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Austria.  By  his  benevo- 
lent  and  pacific  disposition,  he  verified  the  just- 
ness of  this  measure;  which,  of  course,  facilitated 
the  election  of  King  of  the  Romans  for  his  eldest 
son.  He  died  suddenly,  the  18th  of  August  ["165^ 
and  his  august  consort,  the  late  Empress  Queen 
of  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  &c.  on  'the  29ih  of 
November  1780,  leaving  a  numerous  issue. 

JOSEPH    II. 

Succeeded  the  Empress  Queen-,  his  mother,  as 
King  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  with  all  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Elanders.  His  imperial  majestv  made  great 
alterations  for  the  advantage  of  his  subjects,  to 
whose  prosperity  he  attended  with  the  most  unre- 
mitting assiduity.  His  universal  toleration,  and 
singular  protection  of  the  protestants,  bis  aboli- 
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tjon  of  useless  convents  of  both  sexes,  his  extensive 
views  of  commerce,  liis  attention  to  the  poh'tical 
jnterests  of  his  states,  and  his  incliilo;cnce  to  the 
.'eu's,  all  bespeak  greatness  of  mind,  and  imparal- 
lelled  magnanimity.  W  to  these  bright  examples 
we  were  to  add  a  copious  eulogy  on  his  personal 
vu'tucs,  mo.ieralion,  temperance,  frugalitv,  con- 
f-jiipt  of  pomp,  consummate  knowledge  of  affairs; 
and  to  say  that  besiiie  ail  these  amiable  qualities, 
he  was  aifable  in  conversation,  with  great  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  and  easv  address,  we  should  draw 
but  a  faint  likeness  of  thi^  excelient  prince. — 
Died  n<JO, 

PETER   LEOPOLD, 

Succeeded  bis  brother,  the  Eaiperor  Joseph, 
^icd  1792. 

FRANCIS    II. 

Son  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  1792.  Married 
Maria  Teresa  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV".  King  of 
Naples;  of  whom  Maria  Louisa,  Empress  of 
France,  was  born  in  1791. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

J)i  Essai/  on  Civilization,  which  proves  that 
Biuviapctiic  has  evinced  no  more  Knowledge  of 
the  Principles  of  Happiness,  than  the  Sovereigns 
and  Legislators  who  have  preceded  him. 

JlT  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  i^encalogical  rc- 
p;ister,iMij)crrectas  it  is,  without  being  overpowered 
witli  admiration  of  the  wonderful  talents  that  had 
contrived  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  dj'nasty  so 
fortified  and  strengthened:  yet,  when  it  made  its 
appearance,  although  the  friend  of  the  human  spe- 
cies would  gladly  have  consoled  himself  for  the 
ages  of  wretchedness  that  he  had  reviewed,  and 
would  eagerly  have  embraced  a  hope  that  tliis 
might  lead  to  some  permanency  in  human  affairs 
Dot  hitherto  enjoyed,  he  found  it  difficult  to  divest 
Jiimself  of  a  few  analogical  circumstances  in  the 
foundation  of  the  two  Empires,  which  precluded 
him  from  discovering  any  better  prospect  for  man- 
kind than  that  of  continuing  to  be  the  sport  of 
sordid  neglect  and  personal  ambition. 

A  thousand  years  had  ela]:)sed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  in  800, 
until  Buonaparte  had  consolidated  his  government 
in  ISOO.  The  whole  period  had  been  a  continued 
season  of  violence,  contention,  and  treachery,  in 
which  all  sovereigns  and  states,  weak  or  power- 
ful, had  only  ceased  from  conspiring  against  each 
other,  in  order  to  carrj'  calamities  still  more  afHict-  • 
ing  than  even  the  ravages  of  war,  into  the  domes- 
tic concerns  and  private  habits  of  their  fellow  men. 
Was  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  new  Candi- 
date for  universal  rule  had  undergone  a  regenera- 
tion, which  had  supplied  him  with  principles  dif- 
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fering  essentially  in  tlieir  effects  from  those  of  his 
predecessots.  His  entire  career  afforded  ar  answer 
in  the  negative,  and  retlection  was  obliged  to  retire 
within  itself,  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  perpetual 
misery,  rather  than  indulge  inthecontemplationof 
social  hap  pi!  less 

After  taking-  p.  retrospect  of  a  Millenary  thus 
closed  by  defeating  an  attempt  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  man,  so  terribly  grand  as  the  revolu- 
tion of  France,  the  mind  feels  itself  forbidden  to 
dwell  uj)on  the  mistakes  of  individuals,  or  even  of 
particular  nations,  !)y  having  discovered  thefund^ 
amcnial  errors  of  the  whole  species,  which  neces- 
sarily intlut;nce  individual  conduct.  Whoever 
has  traced  the  affairs  of  mankind  uj)  to  the  earliest 
records  of  history,  has  found,  t!iat  instead  of  any- 
fixed  principles  having  been  ascertained  for  socie- 
ty, confusion  and  disorder  have  been  the  constant 
lot  of  man  ;  and  that  if  the  later  race  adopted  con- 
tention and  raj)inc  as  the  rule  of  their  practice,  it 
was  because  no  examples  but  those  of  outiage  and 
violence  had  been  set  before  them :  vvhetlier  it  be 
said  that  they  have  all  gone  out  of  the  right  way, 
or  that  they  iicve?'  n'crc  in  it  is  not  very  materia], 
it  is  certain,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  known 
historv  men  Iiave  never  thouciht  riiiht  iii)on  any 
subject,  Init  what  was  capable  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration, and  as  ti:e  principles  cf  morals  and 
].'olitic3  do  not  admit  of  being  brought  to  such  a 
test,  their  never  having  judged  rigiit  may  be  taken 
as  sulliciciit  evidence  of  their  never  having  acted 
riglit. 

'i'o  say,  however, that  all  the  institutions  of  man 
have  originated  in  ignoranca,  would  be  merely  t(* 
ijazard  a  trite  assertion,  which  from  its  generality 
fails  to  be  of  any  practical  utility;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  analyse  the  position,  in  orJo.-  to  shew 
that  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  ktiowledge, 
we  are  still  i^jnorant  of  the  jJrincipL-ii  upon  wliick 
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the  peace  of  society  and  the  happiness  of  Ufc  de- 
pend. We  shall  be  better  understood  when  \vc 
say,  that  down  to  the  present  liour,  legislators  have 
presumed  to  contrnul  the  aft'airs  of  man,  without 
understanding  either  ihe  circumstances  that  sur- 
round them,  or  the  end  they  are  leading  them  to; 
consequently  that  all  law  has  hitherto  been  at  vari- 
ance with  nature,  and  life  continues  to  be  a  bur- 
then instead  of  a  blessing. 

The  end  to  which  all  leoislators  have  proposed 
to  lead  their  respective  nations  is  civilization,  yet 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  body  of  legislators 
whatever,  has  attempted  to  define  what  civiliza- 
tion means.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no  stand- 
ard by  which  it  could  be  determined,  wliether 
their  public  acts  or  individual  conduct  promoted 
or  impeded  their  object;  nor  any  rule  by  which  it 
eould  be  ascertained,  whether  they  were  nearer  to 
it  at  one  period  than  another.  Indeed  they  have 
been  content  to  remain  so  perfectly  ignorant  upon 
tliis  subject,  that  they  h.ave  never  ventured  to  push 
their  inquiries  beyond  the  silly  and  unintelligible 
speculation,  expressed  in  the  foppish  jargon  of 
tlie  schools,  whether  this  or  that  were  the  Augustan 
age  of  such  or  such  a  isation  ;  but  as  to  what  they 
meant  by  t'le  Ausrustan  ao-e,  that  they  have  seldom 
taken  the  trouble  to  enquu-c;  and  il  it  were  to  bs 
examined,  it  would  ajjpear  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  tlie  period  when  the  knaves  who  goveriied 
Home,  had  contrived  to  appropriate  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  world  to  the  use  of  their  own  city, 
and  to  express  themselves  in  their  mother  tongue 
^^ilh  grammatical  precision  and  clearness.  It  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  ignorance  and  levi- 
ty in  legislators,  thai  they  have  gone  on  from 
generation  to  gcHcration,  manufacturing  anarchy 
instead  of  government ;  and  it  was  also  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  according  to  the  unnatural  systems  by 
which  t'ley  have  ruled,  the  majority  of  all  countries 
should  contiiiuo  in   a   state   of   dcmi-barbarisim. 
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No  person  will  find  anv  diificulty  in  assenting  to 
this  conclusion,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand the  respective  terms. 

The  simple  definition  of  Civilization  might 
suffice,  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  doubt  upon  a 
point  of  sucli  importance,  its  respective  limits 
ought  ta  be  clearly  understood,  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  also  to  define  Barbarism,  the 
state  of  the  min  I  when  it*  iuHueiiee  commences, 
and  civil-jierfcction,  or  being  civilized,  the  end 
it  ought  to  have  in  view. 

Barbarism  is  the  state  in  wliicb  a  people  are, 
when  ignorant  of  the  whole  series  of  facts  that  in- 
volve the  happiness  of  tlie  human  sjjccies. 

CiviLizATiuN  is  tiie  ])rocess  that  society  under- 
goes, in  passing  through  the  millions  of  interme- 
diate states  that  obtain  between  Barbarism,  and  its 
comprehending  the  science  of  happiness.      That 
process  advances  in  proportion  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  may  be  extended  to  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  society,  by   means  of  what  is  called 
learning.     In  considering  the  effects  of  learning, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  distmguis'n  societ}'  from 
the  individuals  w!)o  compose  it.     Learning  is  di- 
vided into  two  species,  that  which  merely  occupies 
the  attention  of  people,  and  that  which  civilizes 
them.     Society  at  large  may  have  made  very  great 
progress  in  knowledge  and  have  all  the  proper  ar- 
rangements for  its  diffusion,  and  yet,  individuals 
miv  remain  very  ignorant,  because  they  may  re- 
gard learning  as  the  end  instead  of  the  means;  or 
society  may  liavc  advanced  in  knowledge,  and  not 
Jiave  adopted  means  for  its  dilfusion,  in  which  case 
the  society  may  make  a  rapid  ))rogress  in  civiliza- 
tion, whilst  many   of  its  individual  nien)bers  may 
have  scarcely  quitted  thcstate  of  barbarism.  Wiieii 
h^arning  is  considered  as  any  thing  more  than  the 
mere  medium  of  knowledge,  or  when  thedilTusion 
of  knowle  Ige  is  too  limited  lo  promote  t!iesclieme 
«f   universal  happiness,    society  has  failed  in  its 
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object,  and  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  demi- 
barbarism.' 

Being  civilized  is  being  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  things,  so  as  by  the  knowledge  of  physi- 
cal effects  and  moral  powers,  to  be  enabled  to  bring 
all  the  propensities  of  mankind  into  co-operation 
with  all  the  tendencies  of  the  material  world,  that 
their  niutual  action  and  re-action  may  produce  the 
final  result  of  all  the  exertions  of  universal  nature — 
the  equal  happiness  of  every  associated  being. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  mankind  only  advance 
in  civilization  in  proportion  as  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  which  controul 
them,  and  this  observation,  with  certain  limitations, 
applies  to  them  as  individuals  as  well  as  in  their 
civil  and  political  relations.  Now  there  are  two 
circumstances  constantly  operating  upon  them — ■ 
constantly  altering  their  destiny  and  changing  their 
fate — which  no  legislature  has  ever  contemplated 
■ — for  which  no  legislative  provision  has  ever  been 
made — against  which  individuals  can  provide  no 
remedy — And  to  which,  as  such,  they  can  oppose 
no  resistance. 

The  circnmstances  alluded  to  arc  the  inevita- 
ble and  constant  tendewcy  of  population,  to  in- 
crease beyond  the  pouer  oj  any  given  spot  to  pro- 
vide thon  with  conrfortablc  suhsistance,  and  the 
tendency  of  every  improvement  i'l  society,  to  cause 
the  necessary  labour  of  the  commtu)ity  fa  be  done 
by  a  smaller  raimber  of  hands.  These  two  opera- 
tions of  nature  arc  uniformly  and  regularly  defeat- 
ing all  the  contrivances  and  efforts  of  individuals 
to  keep  on  advancing  towards  the  centre  of  hap- 
piness, in  tlie  circle  of  moral  rectitude.  Every  indi- 
vidual of  the  species,  insignificant  or  powerful,  is 
constantly  thrown  Out  of  i)is  orbit,  whatever  strug- 
gle he  may  make,  and  n.otliing  but  political  institu- 
tions, framed  Avitli  those  circumstances  in  view, 
can  cerrect  the  eccentricities  and  disorders  occa- 
jsioiicd  by  these  natural  and  moral  coucussious. 
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In  consequence  ofgoverninents  havinjjjonrittedto 
consider  these  two  influential  piincipk-sof  nature, 
thej  have  exerted  tliemselves  to  increase  the  breed 
of  hnuian  beinc>'s,  or  to  augment  the  nismber  of  peo- 
ple in  their  states,  rather  than  to  jjrovide  comfort 
and  civihzation  for  those  they  ah-eady  rule.  Tlius, 
whilst  the  jirinciple  of  population  has  cone  on  to 
increase,  the  number  of  claimants  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  community,  the  principle  of  improve- 
ment, by  diminisliing  the  proportion  of  indispensi- 
ble  labour  in  demand,  has  increased  the  numbers 
of  those  who  ware  reduced  to  misery  or  tlcpen- 
dence,  owiiii^'  to  their  having  no  equivalent  to  ex- 
change for  such  productions  but  their  strength  and 
talents.  Hence,  the  majority  of  all  countries  has 
been  reduced,  by  the  negligence  of  their  govern- 
ments, to  poverty  and  wretcliedness  ;  and  a  large 
portion  has  been  driven  to  choose  between  perish- 
ing by  pain  and  misery,  or  becoming-  robbers  to 
lengthen  the  period  of  life.  I'jy  means  of  execu- 
tions, starvations,  and  expatriations,  governments 
contrive  to  get  rid  of  the  full  grown,  nearly  as  fast 
as  they  breed  young  ones;  but,  when  the  numbers 
grow  upon  their  hands,  so  as  that  robberies  and 
discontents  are  reafly  to  ripen  into  resistance, 
then  they  contrive  to  transport  the  danger,  by 
changing  brigands  into  soldiers,  and  instead  of  act- 
ing at  the  head  of  civil  robbers,  who  live  by  plun- 
dering- each  other,  they  become  political  robbers, 
and  seize  the  produce  of  their  neiglibours. 

When  governments  agree  to  enter  into  the  state 
wliich  they  call  peace,  it  is  not  because  either  of 
tiie  b'jUigereuts  has  obtained  the  object  for  which 
he  avowedly  went  to  war;  but,  because  the  evils 
above  alluded  to  have  ceased  to  press  so  hard.  It 
is  not  liowever  presumed  to  say  that  tl:e  excess  of 
tiicir  (uuubc  IS  has  been  "  killed  oil"  b}-  war,  for 
though  the  slatighteis  are  immense,  and  although 
the  !mml)ers  destroyed  by  ravage  and  disease  on 
bhe  respective  fields  of  action  arc  even  greater  than 
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those  hilled  in  battle,  yet  the  births  in  the  interim 
generally  more  than  supply  their  place:  but  war 
calls  forth  a  des^ree  of  enerijv  from  governments 

I'll  C  1 

which  they  never  exert  for  virtuous  purposes,  and 
therefore  the  condition  of  the  people  becomes 
comparatively  bettered,  even  in  the  states  which 
have  the  worst  of  the  contest.  The  season  of  peace 
is  followed  by  a  new  era  of  privation  and  wretci.» 
edness,  for  governments  never  care  about  those 
who  are  discarded  and  unprovided  for  by  the  no\y 
order  of  things.  They  go  on  propagating  and 
accumulating  in  misery,  until  becoming  too  nu- 
merous to  be  executed  or  imprisoned,  their  leaders 
again  find  it  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  uni- 
forms, and  to  equip  them  for  the  spoliation  of  their 
neighbours. 

Two  notable  circumstances  in  modern  histo- 
ry, serve  to  shew  that  no  nation  can  remain  at 
peace  for  any  length  qf  time,  according  to  the 
present  imperfect  view  that  mankind  have  of  social 
life.  One  relates  to  the  states  of  Holland,  who> 
underan  unusually  wise  and  moderate  government, 
had  been  kept  at  peace  the  greatest  part  of  the  last 
century;  during  this  interval,  the  population  in- 
creased to  an  extent  that  would  scarcely  admit  of 
a  new  house  being  added  throughout  the  provin- 
ces, notwithstanding  they  had  exported  vast  num- 
bers to  their  different  plantations,  and  that  those 
plantations,  particularly  Batavia  and  Surinam,  were 
so  unhealthy  as  greatly  to  shorten  life  and  to  re- 
quire constant  recruiting.  The  government,  pend- 
ing this  interval,  had  been  divested  of  many  of  the 
vicious  principles  which  had  cursed  all  other  na- 
tions, and  therefore  greater  attention  had  been  be- 
stowed on  finding  employment  and  gooJ  wages 
for  the  mass,  than  to  contrive  improvements  which 
should  accumulate  large  capitals,  and  gratify  the 
cupidity  of  the  rich.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  taste  for  v/ar  liad  subsided,  and  the  states  could 
liot  recruit,  amongst  their  own  people,  a  sufficient 
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number  to  suppi}'   their   garrisons,   but  were  o- 
bliged  to  be  content  with  regiments   formed  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  difterent  countries.   The  do- 
mestic habits  of  the  Dutch  and  their  love  of  eafic, 
secured  them  against  a  disposition  to  inroad  upon 
their  neiglibours  ;  but  the  spirit  of  discontent  was 
just  beorinnino;'  to  rise  ao-ainst  their  own  Gfovern- 
inent,at  the  moment  when  the  wretched  and  discon- 
tented of  over  populated  France  bid  ciefiance  to  the 
Bourbon  system,  and  overthrowing  all  bouncis, broke 
out  Hke  a  horde  of  hungary  wolves,  as  the  Pecsians, 
the  Tartars,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Scj'thians, 
the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Gaids  did,  before 
the  bishops  and  the  monks  contrived  to  take  tlic  sur- 
plus populatio!!  under  their  care,  and  to  dispatch 
them  to  the  next  world  in  a  cowl  or  a  spiritual 
bonfire.     Holland  would  have  been   many  years 
before  it  would  hcive  attacked  any  neighbour,  but 
in  theinteiim  France — desperate  France,  attacked 
her  and  devoured  her  up  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
tiger  would   have  swallowed  a  kitten.       She  was 
robbed   of  every   thing,  and  at  last  supplied  licr 
youth  in  the  same  proportion  as  every  other  m-i- 
raudingtrihe,toaid  Buonaparte's  vagaries  in  searcii 
of  fortune. 

The  otlier  instance  is  in  the  case  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  being 
tired  out,  as  it  were,  of  civil  wars  and   religious 
wars,  and  foreign  wars,  the  country  was  Icchnically 
in  a  state  of  peace.     Here  the  population  increas- 
ed so   much   faster  than  the   British  Constitution 
would  provide  for  it,  that  the  government  could 
hardly  be  active  enoui^h   in  contrivin'r  means  to 
vex  the  people  and  liarrass  their  lives  out,     Thej 
whipped  then),  imprisoned  them,  and  hanged  them, 
lor  attempting  to  live  according  to  the  best  means 
they  had  been  taught ;  and   "  yet  never  was  the 
unrelenting  '.cngeanctf  of  irovernment  more  inelTec- 
tual."      Sir   Morton  Eden   mentions  a  Somerset- 
shire maijistrate,  who  stated  that  they  had  execut- 
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ed  forty  in  one  year,  in  his  county  ;  that  they  had 
whipped  thirty-seven,  and  tortured  thirty-five  by 
burning  them  in  the  harsd  :  he  adds,  that  the  other 
counties  were  no  better,  und  many  of  them  were 
even  worse. 

Such  was  the  barbarous  government  to  which 
the  English  were  subject  in  the  days  of  Shakes- 
pcre ;  and  yet  that  very  government  has  received 
credit  for  having  taken  a  wonderful  stride  in  civil- 
ization, by  devising  a  scheme]  to  lock  up  a  great 
])ortion  of  the  people  in  workhouses,  and  to  keep 
a  still  greater  lunnbcr  dependent  upon  charity. 
How  much  wiser  they  are  in  Enjrland  now  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Shakespere,  would  be 
a  question  wort!)}-  of  the  enquirers  after  the  Au- 
gustan age  to  enter  upon;  but  if  the  number  of 
workhouses,  madhouses,  and  prisons,  affords  any 
rule  whereby  to  judge  of  the  civilization  of  a 
country,  then  England  is  as  incapable  of  procur- 
ing liappiness  for  her  people — as  incapable  of 
inaiiitaining  them  in  peace,  now,  as  slie  was  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

I:  then,  this  be  the  case  with  England,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  she  claims  the  merit  of  having  thd 
wisest  government  in  the  world,  and  when  ail  the 
world  seem  willing  to  yield  the  palm  to  her  in  that 
jespect ;  however,  much  we  may  regret  the  errors 
that  the  French  philosophers  fell  into  in  attempt- 
ing their  revolution,  all  \iho  have  rectitude  enough 
to  desire  tlje  happiness  of  mankind,  nuist  wish  to 
see  one  general  revolution  throughout  the  world. 

From  what  has  been  written,  it  will  have  appear- 
ed, that  the  revolution  demanded  by  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  man,  is,  that  they  should  be 
governed  at  all  times  by  institutions  formed  in 
the  light  of  liis  age,  under  th.c  guidance  of  })hilo- 
sophv  and  experience,  instead  of  such  as  have  had 
their  foundation  laid  in  antiquity  and  ignorance. 
This  revolution  uould  be  nothins;  more  than  teach- 
ing  governments  that  the  true  science  ot  pohtics 
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consists,  not  in  procuiino-  large  numbers  to  be  go- 
vei'Iiod,  but,  in  laking  care  to  provide,  as  ncaviy  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  an  equal  portion  of 
education,  polish,  and  comfort,  for  all  those  whom 
they  have  to  rule  over ;  in  order  that  the  people  of 
their  respective  states,  being  at  peace  amongst 
themselves,  may  feel  no  disposiiion  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  neighbouring  states. 

Domestic  tranquillity  would  be  the  only  rational 
guarantee  for  treaties  of  peace :  but  this  can  never 
prevail  until  society  understand  the  t  vo  catagori- 
cal principles  of  nature,  specified  in  page  4.52;  for 
%vliilst  it  continues  to  believe,  what  the  experience 
of  every  hour  contradicts — ''  that  mout'r.s  are  ne- 
ver sent  until  nseat  is  provided  for  them,"  it  will 
charge  crimes  upon  individuals  which  are  conse- 
quential upon  its  own  mistakes,  and  suaer  the 
most  virtuous  and  unoiTeuding  conduct  to  bear 
the  whole  vveioht  of  misfortunes,  v»'hich  ouoht  to 
be  divided  amongst  the  community.  Tru,th,  in 
this  case,. is  regarded  as  an  enemy,  for  whenever 
it  appears,  it  appears  loaded  with  reproaches,  and 
the  place  of  good  government  is  supi)licd  by  the 
clumsy  artifice  of  inflicting  punisliments,  vvhere- 
ever  the  effects  of  bad  government  make  their 
appearance.  If  society  would  inform  itself  in  re- 
garfl  to  the  facts  iipon  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
.which  its  meml)ers  depend,  it  would  Jcarn  that 
morality  can  neither  be  whipped  into  them,  nor 
preached  into  them,  but  mn.>t  be  ))roduccd  in 
their  jiabits  and  conduct,  by  the  influence  of  so- 
cial arrangements  made  to  put  tlie  laws  of  nature 
in  operation  in  the  lives  and  actions  of  every  being, 
between  whose  wants  and  tlu;  tendencies  of  nature 
there  is  a  sympathetic  correspond.'iice.  "^J'he  com- 
plicated macl.'iucry  of  govermnent  woukl  thus  be 
nearly  reduced  to  the  simple  functions  of  enquir- 
ing into  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  disclosing 
them  to  its  coubtituenis  for  their  use,  as  a  pai*ei)t 
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communicates  to  his  chikiren  the  facts  he  has  pre- 
viously .'earned. 

Should  society  ever  take  courage  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  v/isdoni,  t!ie  first  of  its  inquiries  will  be, 
What  number  of  mouths  it  has  to  feed  ?  and  then. 
What  is  the  amount  of  its  resources  ?  These  ques- 
tions would  never  lose  their  interest,  but  they 
would  assume  the  new  form  of,  What  is  the  utmost 
amount  that  those  resources  can  attain  ?  And  what 
is  the  largest  number  of  people  that  they  can  be 
made  to  support  ? 

In  arriving  at  the  answers  to  these  inquiries, 
there  are  two  auxiliary  considerations  that  could 
not  be  evaded  :  as  first,  Wtiat  is  meant  by  the  re- 
sources of  a  state  ?  and  secondly,  What  is  the  kind 
of  support  to  which  the  claimants  upon  the  na- 
tional wealth  is  entitled.  Under  the  first  head  of 
inquiry  it  would  appear  that  all  our  present  no- 
tions of  wealth  arc  as  false  as  error  can  be  ;  for 
that  a  principal  division  of  wealth  remains  unca- 
talogued  and  uncounted  in  the  inventory  of  na- 
tional treasures,  namely,  the  musctdar  power  and 
genius  of  the  people,  which  are  left  like  the  wan- 
dering streams  of  the  brook  to  waste  their  feeble 
efforts  and  dissipate  themselves,  ungathered  and 
unheeded,  into  airy  nothingness.  It  would  be 
found,  that  to  value  the  dirt  and  the  cattle  that 
crawl  upon  it,  without  reckoning  the  faculties 
which  are  capable  of  multiplying  their  powers 
and  uses,  perhaps  a  hundred  fold,  would  be  to 
draw  a  false  estimate.  The  strength  and  talents 
of  man  would  thus  be  acknowledged  to  be  pro- 
perty, as  clearly  us  the  soil  they  were  employed 
upon  ;  and  if  property,  as  well  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  as  the  soil  or  its  ptoduce  ;  if  a 
valuable  property,  as  well  deserving  of  improve- 
ment, by  instruction  and  care,  as  the  soil  is  by  its 
culture. 

Considerable  advances  have  already  been  made 
in  the  inquiry,  What  is  wealth  ?  and  Lord  Lauder- 
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iialc  has  furnished  a  definition,  which,  if  its  con- 
sequences were  duly  appreciated,  would  lead   to 
the  desired  revolution.     Wealth  is  defined  hy  his 
Lordship  to  be  I  he  sum  total  of  the  objects  of  tn  ail's 
licsire ;    but  the    mere   tangible  substance  which 
tan    be  transferred  by  weight    or    by    tale,    con- 
stitutes a  very  sn)alj  part  of  the  ol)jects  of  nian'a 
desire.     It  is  r.r.i  the  substantial  matter,  but  the 
visible  fornm  which  it  has  received  from  the  impal- 
pable genius  of  man  that  affords  us  gratification. 
'I'he  matter  and  the  form  are  equally  objects  of 
desire,  and  if  the  material  can  be  purchased  with- 
out the  genius,  io  the  shape  of  a  block  of  gold,  so 
can  the  genius  \\  ithout  the  material,  in  the  shape 
of  a  dramatic  representation.     Now  what  consti- 
tutes the  value  of  wealth  of  any  species  is  its  power 
of  procuring  enjoyments  ;    when   therefore,  laws 
have  been  made  to  secure  the  property  of  men, 
the  spirit  of  those  laws  is  the  security  of  the  en- 
joyments that  it  represents.     A  sense  of  justice 
would  consider  a  man's  sinews  and  brains  as  his 
estate — valuable   and   improveable,   and   as   fully- 
entitled  to  have  its  price  kept  up  as  the  land  and 
the  corn.     It  cannot  be  surprising  that  we  charac- 
terize this  state  of  things,  as  a  revolution.  It  wDuhd 
in   fact,  be  as  different  from   anything  that  has 
existed  or  does  exist,  as  the  state  of  heaven  is  ujp- 
posed   to  be  from  the  state  of  the  damned  ;  but 
whenever  it  be  adopted  as  the  moral  of  man,  the 
beings  who  then  live,  will  discover  that  to  be  the 
/ir.st  moment  when  the  philosophy  of  civilizatioa 
and  social  life  is  comprehended  :  for,  as  wealth  is 
nothing  more  than  the  type  of  enjoyments,  the 
silly  people  who  have  hitlierto  legislated  for  man- 
kind, by  devoting  their  time  to  the  accuumlation 
of  wealth,  instead  of  the  increase  of  enjoyments, 
have  busied  thtmselvcs  in  grasping  at  the  shadow, 
whilst  they  have  overlooked  the  substance,  which 
was  within  their  reach. 

It  must  not  be  urged  in  disparagement  of  thii; 
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philf^f^ophy,  that  it  Avonld  effect  its  purpose,  by 
(it'privng  one  portion  of"  society  of  its  just  rights 
to  increase  the  enjoyment  of  the  other.  The  mis- 
appropriated arirumcnts  of  this  barbarous  age,  in 
favcur  of  the  existing  practice,  refute  the  insinua- 
tion an  I  afford  the  best  support  of  this  theory. 
It  is  said,  that  the  surest  way  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  the  productions  of  the  land,  is  to  raise  its 
vahie;'now  it  is  pn-ciseiy  because  the  produc- 
tions of  labour  should  be  increased  by  bringing 
the  whole  stock  of  strength  and  talents  of  society 
into  activity,  that  the  value  of  labour  ought  to  be 
raised  ;  and  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  ths 
principal  part  of  the  price  of  every  production  is 
the  portion  that  has  been  paid  for  the  labour  em- 
ployed upon  it;  tlie  most  selfish  ought  to  see  that 
the  surast  v/ay  to  increase  production.^,  that  is  t!ie 
sum  total  of  enjoyments,  is  to  raise  the  vahie  of 
labour.  The  specific  difference  then  between  the 
philosophy  of  civilization  and  the  state  of  society, 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  is  that  the  one  aims 
at  increasing  the  wealth  of  particular  individuals 
without  providing  emjoyments  for  the  whole,  whilst 
the  other  tends  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  the 
whole  without  diminisliing  the  value  of  the  wealth 
of  individuals. 

Now  as  the  spirit  of  candour  would  discover  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  .to  consist  in  the  abundaiice  of 
tlie  objects  of  man's  desire,  and  its  principal  re- 
source to  be  in  the  power  and  genius  capable  of 
their  modification  and  increase,  it  would  in  the 
same  coup  iTxil  determine  what  is  the  share  to 
which  each  claimant  upon  the  national  wealtli  is 
entitled.  It  would  not  iiowever  be  guided  in  its 
decision  by  any  of  the  quibbling  disputes  that  have 
hitherto  divided  mankind,  either  for  or  against  tiie 
rights  of  man  ;  but  as  it  would  perceive,  tint  with- 
out a  given  quantity  of  enjoyment  man  is  inca- 
j:)able  of  making  any  return  to  the  general  stock  ; 
and  that  without  t!ie  degree  of  culture,  necessary 
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to  imbue  him  with  the  spirit  of  his  times,  what  he 
does  he  does  hUe  a  barbarian  of  the  darkest  ages,  it 
would  examine  the  practice  of  leaving  the  ma- 
chinery, upon  wliich  the  fabrication  of  enjoyments 
depend,  to  rust  in  idleness  and  neglect:  it  would 
judge?  according  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and 
fmd  the  true  policy  to  consist  in  [^reserving  the 
activity  and  usefulness  of  n;an,  by  constant  im- 
provement and  care. 

Without  saving  one  word  about  the  right  then, 
it  is  tiie  policy  of  every  state  to  make  all  its  mem- 
bers partaker^  of  the  improvements  of  their  age. 
If  we  do  not  hke  what  was  done  in  the  last  age, 
let  us  put  those  who  are  to  minister  to  our  plea- 
sures in  a  condiiion  to  understand  the  thing,  as 
well  as  ourselves  ;  and  if  we  prefer  agreeable  ob- 
jects, to  lljose  which  are  otherwise,  let  us  promote 
the  polish  and  refinement,  which  will  add  to  our 
own  pleasures. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  before  any 
thiug  like  civilization  and  perfection  can  prevail 
amongst  mankind,  some  princii)le  must  be  dis- 
covered, by  which  the  spirit  of  commercial  jea- 
lousies and  monopolies  may  be  destroyed.  Now 
the  principle  of  rendering  the  wages  of  labour 
equal  to  the- enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  the  age, 
is  that  principle,  because  it  would  procure  a  cus- 
tomer on  the  sj)ot,  which  tlie  existiiig  mode  makes 
it  necessary  to  search  for  in  distant  countries.  All 
t/'ie  intricate  cpiestions  that  have  puz;^led  legisla- 
tors and  cconouiists  for  ages  past,  would  then  sink 
a;nongst  the  witchcraft  and  magic  ;  for  the  de- 
UKind  and  supply  would  theueelorth  regulate  each 
other,  as  all  .-.urts  of  comforts  woul  1  be  produced 
aji  J  consumed  nearly  u[)on  the  same  spot. 

Buside  thi;  immediate  elfects  of  rendering  the 
wages  of.  labour  equal  to  the  comforts  of  hie,  it 
ivo'uid  ultimately  produce  the  moral  consequence 
pt"  placing-  SQcivity,  ina  state  to  maintain  peace  j 

Q  q  2 
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by  confbriuiiig  mankind  to  tlie  circumstances  un-f 
dt^r  which  nature  has  placed  them  ;  for  if  people 
received  the  education,  polish,  and  taste  to  relish 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  many  of  the  motives  to 
over  populate  would  cease.  The  love  of  pleasure 
and  the  desire  of  preserviufr  a  decent  rank,  would 
be  chosen  in  preference  to  bringin<i^  up  swarms  of 
miserable  children,  which  nature  does  not  provide 
for  :  legislative  wisdom  would  soon  arrive  at  its 
r.cme,  by  contriving  that  the  exertions  of  each  in- 
dividual should  be  adequate  to  the  provision  for 
his  whole  life  time,  and  that  its  entire  value  should 
be  consumed  by  him  within  that  periol. 

After  t!ie  virulent  prejudices  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed of  late  years,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  hope 
that  the  present  race  will  acknowledge  even  the 
possibility  of  balancing  t!ie  comforts  of  man  with 
Iheir  wants,  cr  of  aTiusting  their  duties  by  their 
convenience:  vet  it  would  be  indulj^ino^  an  urivvar- 
rantable  degree  of  despair,  to  suppose  that  the 
rising  generation  will  be  influenced  by  bigotry, 
in  the  same  degree  as  their  fathers  have  been.  The 
writings  of  the  eiicyelopedique  philosophers,  and 
li)e  principles  of  the  revolution,  will  be  examined 
without  the  possibility  of  tlieir  beiiig  countermin- 
ed l)y  jiersona!  pr. 'indices  raised  against  their  au- 
thors, ^'he  mmri  will  at  length  lietcct  the  fallacy 
which  attempts  to  persuade  it,  that  its  happiness 
is  increa'-ed  by  havifig  the  spectacle  of  misery  con- 
stantlv  e.vhi'oitcd  before  it,  and  the  discovery  of 
this  delusion  will  unravel  the  whole  series  of  moral 
iTu'stakes  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  artificial 
antipathies,  and  in  l)lunting  tiie  social  feelings  of 
man.  The  fraternal  spirit  requires  nothing  more 
than  the  gentle  incubation  or  truth  to  quicken  it 
into  unbroken  sympathy  and  the  liveliest  affection. 
Now  the  moment  mankind  ceased  to  \  iew  each 
other  through  the  traffieing  jealousies  of  our  sys- 
tem, fhey  would  behold  in  every  m-m  a  companion 
woiiiiag  witli  dieni  to  a  comaion  end  ;  iiad  by  sim- 
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■pie  affinity  of  mi''d  they  wouicl  perceive  that  much 
more  mav  be  made  of  man  by  governing  him  \vit!i 
regulated  kinchiess  and  induigrncv:',  than  their  an- 
cestors have  made  of  him  by  attemjiting  to  noverri 
him  throiigli  vexation  and  capricious  restraints. 
The  means  of  civilization  and  the  perfection  of 
man  would  instantly  present  themselves — it  would 
be  seen  that  nature  goes  on  in  its  own  course,  let 
legishitors  decree  what  t'ley  may  about  it,  and 
whether  men  chuse  to  understand  its  operations  or 
not ;  but  that  the  destinies  of  men  niay  be  changed 
through  all  tlie  degrees  of  variation,  from  wretch- 
edness in  the  CNtreme,  to  the  liighest  comprehensi- 
ble j)oint  of  hajDpiness,  according  as  the  wisdoj.i 
or  FOLLY  of  their  fathers  predon)inatesin  producing 
circiunstances  to  influence  their  afTaiis.  It  would 
become  evident,  that  although  no  age  could  resist 
the  events  prepared  for  it  bv  its  predecessor — that 
although  no  individual  could  will  the  march  of  bis 
own  fortune,  vet  that  everv  a^rc  can  controul  its 
jjosterity,  by  wliatever  events  it  pleases  to  create  ; 
and  that  every  man,  according  to  the  influence 
which  society  gives  him,  is  the  autiior  of  the  good 
or  i/l  fortune  of  his  children.  L/'cry  individual 
would  be  ashamed  of  trusting  to  ehance,  when  he 
saw  that  the  j)o\ver  were  really  his  own  r  paternal 
affection  would  stiiuuiate  anxiety,  whilst  a  sense 
of  honour  would  forbid  tiu.slir?(4  the  conscience  in 
this  case  to  any  guidance  but  inquisitive  reason, 
and  the  interchange  of  thou'^ht  would  trace  the 
outline  of  social  duty,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
succeeding  dialogue: 

Question. — What  is  the  business  of  man? 

ylnswev. — To  improve  life,  autl  to  enjoy  it. 

Question. — What  is  meant  l)y  improving  life? 

yl/iyuVcr. —  It  means  increasing  and  periecting 
all  the  objects  of  our  pleasures,  our  desires,  and 
our  tastes;  as  well  as  deiiniiig  and  regidating  all 
©i>r  cbilies. 
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Question. — Is  man  capable  of  accomjDlisbing  all 
this  by  the  apphcation  of  liis  own  powers? 

jins'dJcr. — Yes,  if  he  direct,  his  powers  to  all  the 
objects  which  iindi.T  tlie  InMuence  of  his  talents 
luay  be  brought  to  perfection. 

Question. — Wiiat  are  those  objects? 

ylnszcer. — They  are  six  in  number;  they  con- 
sist, first,  in  rendering  the  soil  we  inhabit  pro- 
lific to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  powers;  sccondli), 
in  supplying  eacli  individual  mind  with  the  great- 
est number  of  known  and  undisputed  facts  that  it 
is  capable  of  retaining  ;  thircUij,  in  studying  the 
sources  of  personal  beauty,  in  order  to  render  the 
.human  form  itself  capable  of  destroying  all  arti- 
ficial chagrin  and  ill-humour,  by  the  agreeable 
sensations  that  it  may  inspire;  fourthly,  in  the  re- 
finement of  our  taste,  so  that  we  may  be  abk'  to 
comprehend  the  pleasures  that  beauty  affords,  and 
tiiat  we  may  not,  through  ignorance,  cause  deformi- 
ty of  any  sort ;  fifthly,  in  acquiring  a  uniformity 
of  manners,  so  that  all  our  motions  and  actions 
may  be  understood  by  tnose  to  whom  they  may 
be  directed,  and  all  the  painful  feelings  excited  by 
what  are  called  awkwardness  and  iil-iiianners  may 
be  banished  from  society, — in  other  words,  that  ail 
our  minor  movements  and  personal  conduct,  a« 
well  as  those  acts  v.'hich  are  sufficiently  obligatory 
to  rank  amongst  the  cla-s  of  morals,  may  be  con- 
formable to  the  manners  and  conduct  of  those  un- 
der wh.ose  observation  they  may  fall ;  sixthUj,  in 
assigning  to  each  individual  his  equal  share  of  the 
comforts  thus  aggregated. 

Question.— X'i,  it  worthy  of  a  rational  being  to  set 
Ills  heart  on  the  enjoyixient  of  such  a  life? 

yJnnvcr.- — Yes,  for  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  a  portion  tif  enjoyment  is  proper  for  him,  and 
the  quantity  can  only  be  determined  by  his  caj)aci- 
ty  to  receive  it.  VVh.atever  measure  man  may  set 
up  to  limit  him   by,  must  be  arbitrarj;,  as  it  will 
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vary  wit'i  opinions  and  even  wiih  the  intcr{)rcta- 
tiuns  of  opinioiis,  but  the  aie;isuroo!"  nature  is  tlie 
capacity  liuit  she  has  given  to  liiai. 

Society  having- thiisscaiin.'d,  as  it  were,  thcboun- 
claries  oithe  moral  atnjospiiere,  would  beliold  the 
limits  of  all  its  hubsequent  enquiries  to  be  within 
that  circle;  its  rehitionship  to  individuals  would 
be  ascertained,  and  its  object  defined  with  precis- 
ion. It  would  appear  as  the  living  tablet  on  which 
nature  had  chosen  to  write  her  laws — as  the  per- 
petual echo  of  her  voice,  and  the  faithful  interpre- 
terofher  will:— Goo>j  unto  peuff.ction  1  Be  ye 
CIVILIZED,  would  be  at  oace  its  rule  and  its  index 
to  its  successor.*. 

Society  should  be  to  al!  the  inuividuuls  who  com- 
pose it  a  sage  and  hoary  parent,  fully  instructed 
in  all  the  forms  that  nature  has  jnwiously  assum- 
ed, and  constantly  ready  to  interpret  any  new  view 
in  which  she  may  appear.  Society  being  thus  al- 
ways of  mature  age,  whilst  t!)e  individuals  who 
compose  it  are  of  every  period  of  life,  its  functions 
comprise  one  eternal  coujmunication  of  -Nature's 
laws,  by  degree,  and  degree,  to  all  its  members,  to 
enable  them  all  to  attain  "  the  measure  of  tho 
stature  of  perfect  social  beings,"  according  to  the 
amount  of  truti)  which  she  may  at  any  time  have 
developed,  in  order  tiiat  the  entire  family,  as  their 
respective  ages  qualihy  them,  may  be  brought 
into  conformity  to  her  divine  precepts. 

The  dynasty  of  i>uona;)arie  was  no  more  like- 
ly to  lead  to  the  forjmation  of  a  society,  which 
would  acknowledge  the  sovereignity  of  Nature, 
than  any  of  the  o'd  dynasties;  witli  him,  as  with 
Jegid  it(jrs  who  had  pieeedetl  him,  as  far  as  the 
purposes  of  social  life  were  concerned,  it  was  ignor- 
ance leaching  wisdom,  and  inexperience  giving 
advice.  His  personal  ambition  denied  the  proba. 
biiity  of  his  conse.-aing  to  become  an  cxjjounder 
or  a  copyist,  iilvery  luovesnent  he  made  proved, 
that  he   uiuA    uiainlaiti    his  ascendency    by    im- 
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posing  liimself  upon  his  fellow  men  as  a  worker 
of  niiracles;  and  however  his  death  might  dissolve 
the  delusion,  it  was  evident  his  reign  could  only 
leave  behind  it  traces  of  tyranny,  caprice,  and 
barbarism. 

It  would  be  beneath  the  solemn  importance  of 
the  subject,  to  close  it  by  adding  any  of  our  puny 
lamentations,  to  give  poignancy  to  the  feelingd 
which  it  must  suggest;  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
the  appearance  of  affectation,  were  we  to  express 
a  hope,  that  wlxen  we  conclude  our  Work,  in  our 
next  Volume,  we  may  be  in  a  condition  to  aB•^ 
Bounce  a  brighter  prospect* 
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